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More than 50 awards from learned and professional societies have 
been presented to staff members of Bell Telephone Laboratories 
for their scientific discoveries and inventions. 


Awards include the Nobel Prize in Physics, the Hughes Medal of 
the Royal Society, London, the Willard Gibbs Medal, the Franklin 
Gold Medal, and the John Scott Medal. 


Bell Laboratories scientists and their associates explore every scien- 
tific field which offers hope of bettering communications. That is 
why Bell System research is so important to the future of sound 
and television broadcasting, as well as to the ever-improving 
standards of telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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To Prevent the Utter Destruction of Urban Civilization 


Los Alamos Scientists 
Appeal to Mayors 


SAMPLE of New Mexico sand 

fused by the first atomic bomb 
and a print of this photograph of 
Nagasaki were presented last month to 
the mayors of the 42 largest cities in 
the United States by the Association 
of Los Alamos Scientists.* In an ac- 
companying letter, Willard Stout, as 
President of the Association, urged the 
mayors to testify at the very important 
hearings of the McMahon committee 
now being held in Washington, and 
added: 

“We know that no adequate de- 
fense against atomic explosives is now 
known or likely to be developed in the 
near future; and we believe, with most 
other experts in this field, that only 
international control of these weapons 
can prevent the utter destruction of 
urban civilization within our lifetime.” 


President Truman Backs 
Atomic Energy Control 


ROMPT enactment of legislation 
P for the domestic development 
and control of atomic energy is urged 
by President Truman in a letter to Sen- 
ator Brien McMahon of Connecticut, 
chairman of the above-mentioned com- 
mittee. Under the McMahon bill (S. 
i717) control of the new source of en- 
ergy would be placed in the hands of 
a civilian-controlled Government mo- 
nopoly. 

Emphasizing the need also for fa- 
cilitating international control, the 
President pointed out that effective 


* May be addressed at Post Office Box 1663, 
Santa Fe, N. M. ; 





vate re 
a. pear 
i stiion: oS 


” 


LOS ALAMOS PROJECT, OPTICS GROUP (7 11), OFFICIAL PHOTO 


What the atomic bomb did to Nagasaki 


provisions for domestic control of 
atomic energy “will contribute to the 
achievement of a safe, effective interna 
tional arrangement making 
the ultimate use of atomic energy for 
exclusively peaceful and humanitar- 
ian ends. The commission should be 
in a position to carry out at once any 
agreements relating to 


possible 


international 
inspection of fissionable materials, dis- 
semination of information, and similar 
areas of international action. I feel 
that it is a matter of urgency that 
sound domestic legislation on atomic 
energy be enacted with utmost speed. 


Domestic and international issues of 
the first importance wait upon this ac- 


tion.” 


Senator McMahon’ informs THE 
AMERICAN Ciry that hearings on do 
mestic legislation will continue until 
about February 20 and that hearings 
on the international aspects of atomic 
energy will start shortly thereafter. At 
these hearings and when the measure 


comes to a vote in Congress, the sup- 
port of mayors and othe municipal 
securing 


officials may aid greatly in 


prompt and effective legislation. 


Federal Works Agency Funds Advanced 
for Public Works Plans and Specifications 


DVANCES in Federal Works 
Agency funds aggregating $13,- 
245.246 for the preparation of plans 
ind specifications for 1,826 proposed 
works to cost an estimated 
$54,932,291 had been aproved up to 
December 31. The figures are in a re- 
from Commissioner George H. 

id, of the Bureau of Community Fa- 
‘€s, to Major General Philip B. 
ming, Federal Works Administrator. 
total of 4,175 applications, for an 
mated expenditure of $1,686,097,- 


4 have been received by Mr. Field’s 
. 


PUDIIC 


‘ypes of proposed public works for 
ich advances were made are: 
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Highways, roads, and streets (not in- 
cluded in the Federal-Aid Highway 
System) 100, to cost an estimated $15,- 
651,960. 

Bridges, viaducts and grade separa- 
tions, 27, to cost an estimated $19,358,- 
982. 


Airports, 11, to cost $4,125,248. 


Sewer, water, and sanitation facili- 
ties, 809, to cost $235,416,906. 


Schools and other educational fa- 
cilities, 483, to cost $116,862,079. 


Hospital and health facilities, 75, to 
cost $33,252,246; other public build- 
ings, 195, to cost $56,819,713. 


Parks and other recreational facili- 
ties, 93, to cost $7,995,061, and miscel- 
laneous public facilities, 33, to cost 
$75,450,096. 


Authorization of appropriation of 
federal funds to be allotted by the 
Federal Works Administrator as ad- 
vances to state and local governments 
to aid in the plan preparation of pub 
lic works (not including housing) was 
made in Title V of the War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion Act of 1944. 
The funds are made available through 
the Bureau of Community Facilities, 
and are to be repaid, without interest, 
when construction is begun. 
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Our Municipal Notebook 





Brakes Bad on One 
Out of Seven Cars 
Checkup Shows 


HE checkup of the brakes of 
1,884,619 cars in 47 states and 
the District of Columbia made last 


by the International Association 


sprine 

of Chiefs of Police found 268,811 cars 
lefective—that’s one in seven. The 
ishlights and the statistics of that 
Brake Emphasis Program’ are pre 
sented in a report issued under the 


wuspices of the Shell Oil Company in 
ooperation with the Chiefs of Police 
ind the Automotive Safety Foundation. 

Prathc accidents in 1944 COst 24,300 
lives and 850,000 personal injuries— 
70,000 of the injuries being permanent. 
More than half of the casualties were 
war workers—nearly 13,000 killed and 
{50,000 injured. 

One-sixth of the passenger cars 
scrapped in 1943 were traffic casualties, 
«cording to the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau. Others were wearing out 
so quickly that at the war’s close, an 





: timated 4,000 vehicles were disap- 
® pearing from the highways every day. 
; From an all-time high of 28,000,000 
passenger cars in use in the United 
m States at the end of 1941 the total 
§ dropped to approximately 23,500,000 
% it the end of the war. 
4 Condition Will Persist for 
4 Several Years 
With the war over it is estimated 
more than 20,000,000 cars will be 
; sold during the next five years and the 
4 ms supply will be back, by 1948, 
2 » the 1941 level, in numbers and 
* oe Car age. 
4 I hus for several years yet, there will 
a 
4 tiquated cars with brakes loose 
Hy icr equipment in dangerous con 
¥ imid the reviving traffic on the 
fe ind roads, unless the lesson of 
f uprehensiye checkup and similar 


I 


4s succeed in producing a sob- 
impression on those who drive 


] 
lOvMeS. 


Philadelphia Restricts 
Parking 
George 


pe NCILMAN 
rf Philadelphia, ye 


eginning January @, 
¢ will be abolished for a ninetvy- 
] . ° ° 

il period on several principal 


Maxman 
announces 
daytime 


n the business-shopping district 
ie unloading of trucks will be 
ted on Chestnut Street between 
9:30 a.m. and on Walnut Street 
and 6 p.m. 


n $:30 
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Caution at Corners 








Importance of the yellow caution light is 
stressed in this Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


poster 


More Municipal Airports! 


REAT American cities of the 
G future will grow where modern 
airports are developed, just as in the 
past they grew with the development 
of great harbors and railroad terminals. 
looms for communities 
which neglect their 
cities languished decades ago when they 
failed to recognize the importance of 


harbors. It is 


Trouble 
airports, just as 


railroad terminals and 
ironic that a nation like ours should be 
caught so completely off guard in the 
matter of airports and airport facilities 
in the face of such significant develop 
ments. Yet with few exceptions, most 
airports, their hangars, terminals, and 


related facilities are woefully inade 
quate and obsolete in almost every 
particular. Virtually overnight com 
mercial aviation will jump from a 


shoestring operation to one of great 
business enterprise. Pennsylvania-Cen 
tral Airlines alone will offer this spring 
8,000 air passenger seats daily. 


Groups opposed to airport construc 


tion and expansion projects forget 


things in our past and present 


WATS 
transportation history: the land grants, 
tax exemptions, and other outstanding 
aids granted the railroads in their in 
fancy, adolescence, and beyond—at the 
taxpayers’ expense; the national and 
state highway svstem, for business and 


trucking companies, built at taxpay- 


ers’ expense; river and harbor improve 


ments, creation and maintenance ol 


navigational facilities, tor shipping of 
all kinds, at taxpayers’ expense. They 
also ignore the fact that where there is 
any real trafhe potential, in the more 
densely populated areas, an airport can 
be operated and maintained on a self 
supporting basis, at no expense to the 
taxpayer. 

I feel that 
threats to the proper development of 


one ol the most serious 


the aviation industry, in the public in 
terest, is the plan for “integration” otf 
transportation — waterways, highways, 


and control 


railroads, airlines—unde1 
of the railroads. Such 


only would block the natural progress 
a giant 


a program not 


of aviation, but also calls for 
monopoly that would cripple, if not 
entirely destroy, the independent ait 
carriers which have brought the indus 


try to its position today. 
Cc. BEDELL MONROE 
President, Pennsylvania 
Central Airlines (PCA 


“Lifestream of the City” 


HE General Electric Company has 
T produced a modern transporta- 
tion film with the theme that 
planning should begin with transporta 
convince city 


“City 


tion.” Its intent is to 
officials, city planning agencies, and the 
public that healthy public transit is in 


dispensable to healthy community lif 


and growth. The “publicity” for this 
film, which runs for 25 minutes, em 
phasizes the commanding place of the 
city government in modern city trans- 
port. 

General Elec- 


It is appropriate that 
tric should have produced this film, for 


GE was one of the first elements of the 


transit industry to see that city govern 
ments are the key to better local trans- 
portation—better fon the transit com- 
panies and manutacturers as well as 


for the riding public and its local pol 


ical representatives. 
The late 


was president of the American 


Charles Gordon, when he 


Transit 


Association, was another who saw the 


+ 


advantage of getting public ofhcials to 


} 


understand the full importance ol 


transit 


had 


‘| 
wilde rhess, 


le sl} } 
he felt that his 


Perhaps indeed 


been a voice crying in the 


OPportunits in 
I 


\MERICAN 


for he welcomed th 


1936 to cooperate with TH 


City campaign to promote genuine 
cooperation between muni ipal offi ials 
and the transit industry Phe Ohio 


Brass Corporation has also been inter- 


ested in our efforts to interpret the 
trolley coach and the President Con 
ference Committee street car and motor 
coach to our readers. 
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awit’ OF A NEWLY DESIGNED 


HORTON 


Elevated Water 
Storage Tank 


© HERE is 
y, an artist’s con- 
ception of a new 


1,000,000-gal. Hor- 
ton elevated water 
storage tank which we 
designed for the city of 
Columbia, Mo. This 
structure will be 134 
ft. to bottom and 259 
ft. to top. The tank 
ree is spheroidal in 
shape and is supported 
on two rings of cylindrical 
columns with a central riser 
of similar diameter. 






The advantages of ele- 
vated water storage — are 
recognized today more than 
ever. Despite the abnormal 
conditions that have pre- 
vailed the last few years this 
type of water storage has 
helped to lower pumping 
costs, provide more even 
distribution pressures, and 
provide an adequate reserve 
for fire protection . . . for 
many a municipality. 


Large capacity Horton ele- 
vated water storage tanks, 
like the one shown, in addi- 
tion to symbolizing good 
water service also speak well 
for the progressiveness and 
farsightedness of the muni- 
cipal officials and water 
works engineers who recom- 
mend their installation. 


Our engineers are ready 
to work with you in design- 
ing a Horton elevated water 
storage tank to meet your 
particular requirements. 
Write our nearest office today. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Lesemeens 2127 McCormick Building 
San Francisco 5. .1233-22 Battery St. Buliding 
3.1616-1700 Walnut St. Buliding 
err .ee2114 Healey Bulidiag 
oseoweenn 703 Atientic Building 


and GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Water Supply and Treatment 





iv hy Cast Iron 
Pipe Breaks 

‘ HE chief reason for the occasional 
| breaks in cast iron pipe is faulty 
construction that forces the pipe to act 
as 2 beam or a ring and thus produces 
unnatural excessive stresses in it. This 
was pointed out by Thomas F. Wolfe, 
Research Engineer, Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association, in a talk before 
the Four States Section of AWWA in 
Baltimore recently. 

A study of pipeline breaks in various 
cities made by the association, indi- 
cated the following causes: 


Breaks 

Faulty construction and other 

ground interference 58 
Excessive pressure ‘ 7 11 
Corrosion eee ery 10 
Faulty pipe EP ree 5 
Excessive load ninghcnaagle 5 
No recognizable reason ....... 37 


Pressure, occurring because of water 
hammer when pumping is difficult, or 
when fire hydrants or valves are shut 
off suddenly, should never be so great 
that the pipe will not stand it. Tests 
show that a 6-inch cast iron pipe will 
stand an internal pressure of 2,200 
psi, or well beyond the stress imposed 
by water hammer. 

Shrinkage from temperature also has 
been regarded as the cause of pipe 
breakage. The greatest range of tem- 
peratures that a pipe will have to 
stand, Mr. Wolfe stated, would be from 
120° to 32°F. which would produce 
a stress of 7,000 psi, materially less than 
the pipe can stand. Vibration also has 
been claimed as a reason, however this 
cannot be justified since even vibration 
from trains is not as great as the effect 
produced by pumps in their operation. 

Corrosion, Mr. Wolfe pointed out, 
can be prevented by a non-corrosive 
lining, or by using a non-corrosive 
ackhill such as sand if the pipe must 
go through a marshy area. 

Most pipeline troubles can be elim- 

ited, Mr. Wolfe concluded, by regu- 

inspection to see that the pipe is 
dded evenly in its trench, and that it 
es not rest on a rock or similar un- 
rground obstruction. The construc- 
nm of bell holes by trenching ma- 
nes, he said, is generally undesir- 


| Few Facts 
n Tastes and Odors 


sl ERE are a few salient points con- 
L cerning factors involved in taste 
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and odor control brought out by John 
L. Radcliffe, Chemist for the Elizabeth- 
town Water Co.; and winner of the 
Fuller Award for the New Jersey Sec- 
tion of AWWA for 1946. Mr. Radcliffe 
presented these facts before a recent 
AWWA meeting. 

1. A good water plant operator 
should guard against developing an im- 
munity to odors. One safeguard is to 
drink odor-free water exclusively at 
least one day a week. Some water 
works men have developed immunity 
even to such strong odors as chlorine. 

2. Operators should run threshold 
odor tests on their water supplies pe- 
riodically not only as a check against 
themselves but also as a check on plant 
operations. 

g. Activated carbon, when used for 
taste and odor control, should be ap- 
plied ahead of filtration and prefer- 
ably prior to coagulation. In this way 
dosages may be employed without ad- 
verse effects on filter operations; fur- 
thermore the carbon, settling out with 
the sludge, stabilizes the organic mat- 
ter in the deposited sludge. 

4. Since activated carbon is not dis- 
solved in the water, there is no danger 
from an overdosage. (However, you do 
have to pay for the unnecessary over- 
dose of activated carbon.) 

5. Algae, with their detrimental ef- 
fect on tastes in water, can be con- 
trolled by dusting reservoirs and basins 
with activated carbon to provide a 
screen on the surface which prevents 
the penetration of sunlight and hence 
the growth of algae. Vester Opie at 


Looking at St. 
Charles’ million gal- 
lon prestressed water 
tower 


Paris, Mo., was one of the first to em- 
ploy this method successfully. 

6. You will generally get much more 
consistent results by using activated 
carbon continuously than by trying to 
adjust its use to threshold odor con- 
centrations exceeding specific ranges. 
Objectionable tastes and odors have a 
habit of appearing suddenly and may 
not be anticipated by laboratory tests. 
The low cost of activated carbon justi- 
fies a continuous treatment similar to 
chlorination. 


Water Tower Uses 
Air-Entraining Cement 


HREE years of experience with 
the St. Charles, Mo., water tower 
has been very successful, Superinten- 
dent Walter G. Oelklaus reports. The 
tower, which holds 1,000,000 gallons, is 
made from prestressed concrete ac- 
cording to a design by Wm. Hewitt, 
Chicago, and uses Atlas Duraplastic air- 
entraining cement for weatherproofing. 
Air-entraining cement has _ been 
widely used in concrete for street con- 
struction to give added protection 
against possible scaling when various 
chlorides are applied, as for de-icing 
purposes. However, its other qualities 
have been so satisfactory that many en- 
gineers are specifying it for other pur- 
poses where concrete is exposed to the 
weather. These include sidewalks, re- 
taining walls, bridge abutments, foun- 
dation walls, dams, as well as water 
towers, similar to the one at St. Charles, 
Mo., shown below. 











meet this TOM e CAT 


on a dark corner 





Erect the new TOM®@CAT next to an 
ordinary street name sign—and com- 
pare it at night. See how sharply 
readable, how highly reflective it is 
from any angle . . . how it slants 
down to eye angle. TASSCO de- 
signers have actually revolutionized 
the conventional street name sign: 
TOM®@CAT is highly functional both 
day and night. 





@ sharply readable day and night | ie ; 
. constant, perfect legibility ... vy MAIN ST. 


uses resinous reflective materials. 


® vandal-proof. . . set permanently 
at any angle... cannot be tampered 
with or destroyed .. . reflectivity 
indestructible .. . durable ... per- 
manent. 


® revolutionary design . . . new, 
tear-drop shape slanted to correct 
eye angle. 


® modern construction ... all 
aluminum... weatherproof... bolt- 
less ... strengthened by center staff. 





hotograph unretouched photograph 


® no higher cost... comparable in 
price to any framed porcelain enamel 
or embossed sign. 


TRAFFIC & STREET SIGN CO.., 83 Foundry Street. Newark 5, N. J. 








TOMe@CAT is surprisingly reasonable in 
cost. TASSCO advisory service is ready : 
to work with officials in adapting this new f 
sign to local requirements. Full details on ; : 


request. 
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Street Maintenance 





Portable Street Repairs 





fay ae 


Lexington, 
portable power distributor. 
Works tank powered by a Waukesha motor 


Cincinnati Improves 
Abrasive Spreader 
Mechanism 


A COMBINATION either of sand 
and salt or cinders and salt is 
used by the city of Cincinnati to fight 
conditions. When a light 
covers the streets, city main- 
com- 


cy road 

skin freeze 
forces use the sand-salt 
a heavier layer of snow is 


tenance 
bination; if 
compacted on the surface, cinders and 
salt find employment. 

For a number of years, C. E. Brokaw, 
Superintendent of the Highway Main- 


enan Division of Cincinnati’s De- 
artment of Public Works, used a 
ype of spreader to apply these salt 


ibrasives that required a man in the 
the truck. However, 
1 safety he purchased an 


for rea 
aeri- 
type of spreader which elim 
man in the 


How 


the 


yd ingerous position. 


the need for 

spreader did not work too 
took too long to attach it to 
k and did 


spre iding the 


efficient 
the 


not do an 


abrasives on 
quently, last year Superintend 
Brokaw for 

Manufacturing Co. spreader. 


purchased trial one 
reports, proved very satisfac 


ng a maximum spread of 
25 leet with the gate fully open. 
erience encouraged him to pun 

more, thus reinforcing him 


ry this winter’s snows. 
innati’s maintenance crews have 


hed the operation of the spreader 
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Ky., can use big-time construction methods on a small job with its new 
The distributor is a 250-gallon capacity Standard Steel 


by developing a hydraulic mechanism 
which facilitates handling. The mech- 
anism makes it possible to shut off the 
spreaders at an intersection if neces 
sary and start them again after passing 


the intersection. 


Spot Checking Street 
Maintenance Work 


HE BUFFALO, N. Y., mainte 
nance department fills holes in 
dirt streets with cinders. Some are 


graded and receive an application of 
dust-laying oil. Holes in macadam sur 
face are filled with cold patch. They 
are treated with about one-fourth gal 


lon of tar and 25 pounds of one-eighth 
inch stone per square yard. Brick 
pavements are repaired with cold 


patch or asphalt. Concrete pavement 
holes are temporarily filled with cold 
patch and the surface is treated with 
tar and one-eighth inch stone. 

Lansing, Mich., 
streets, all being either paved or grav 
eled. All graveled streets get a calcium 
chloride treatment. 

Utilities making excavations in Lans 


reports no. dirt 


ing city streets must backfill their ex 
cavations with sand and remove th 
excavated material. On all paved 
streets, after the excavation, the city 


applies bituminous surface and main 
tains the patch until complete repair 
has been made. 

Berkeley, Cal., 
cess in the use of the heater planer 


reports unusual suc 


The planer is used to remove rough 


places to resurfacing. 


Cleaning Pittsburgh's Residential Streets 





In a recent big snewstorn 
patron equipped with a Vee-ple 
was willed 


Westing 


Westinghouse estate which 


house and is now known as 


blade is in the down position, supplementing 
Trojar 


International tractor powers the 


1946 


in Pittsburgh officials 


put to work a Trojan one-ma) peed 

u This picture shows tt at work in front U l 
] to the cily of Pittsburgh b George West 

rhouse Park The regular 10-foot maintaining 

the ¢ earing action of the Vee- In 


patro 
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PARK-O-METER 


AUTOMATIC * wr VERS At 





1. Public Use 
2. Enforcement 





a 
3. Service | For Public Revenue . . . and for 
Economical Revenue Handling 











4. Revenue 





of mr reliable automatic operation provides 
100% enforcement efficiency with resulting 


high revenue. 


of te universal construction permits adjusting 
operation to meet every traffic requirement, 
to insure maximum public use and benefit, and this 
means added revenue. 


of PaRK-o-mereR provides adequate revenue 
protection through heavily constructed, sep- 


arate money compartment; the pick-proof lock, 
and by the built-in money register. 


of sinc collection and handling of revenue is a 
major factor in parking meter operation, 
PARK-O-METER is carefully designed to make this 
job economical. The improved coin receptacle pro- 
vides either automatic dumping or sealed-container 
collection. Adequate capacity eliminates need for 
frequent collections and the smooth contour and 
light weight of receptacle facilitates quantity han- 
dling. The hinged coin door on sidewalk side gives 
convenient access. 


THE ORIGINAL MA azxinic METER 
Col 





Opening coin door by a single, quick motion brings 
out receptacle for easy exchange — or, when using 
PARK-O-METER Collector Device, automatically dumps 
revenve into container 


PARK-O-METER OPERATION MEANS ADDED REVENUE. PARK-O-METER DESIGN MEANS 
REVENUE SAVED. WRITE US TODAY. ORDER YOUR PARK-O-METER INSTALLATION NOW. 


Magee-Arate PARK-0-METER COMPANY 


COMMERCE EXCHANGE BUILDING * OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLAHOMA 


MACNICK COMPANY, Manufacturers, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Sewerage and Sewage 


Treatment 





Melrose, Mass., 
Fiber Pipe Project 


\ST summer fiber pipe was laid in 
L yur sewer system in an extension 
on Wentworth Road. The work pro- 
ceeded at an unusually rapid pace. as 
the pipe is light and easy to handle. 
[he two features of this installation 
that impressed me particularly were: 
(1) the approximately 200 feet of 6- 





This picture shows the fiber pipe line be 


ween two other pipe lines. The middle 
ine provides sewerage facilities to houses 
not previously served, while added assur 
ance of ample water in this area is fur- 
nished by the water pipe at the left which 
connects the line on Standish Road with 
that on Wentworth Road in Melrose. The 
drain pipe on the right with two catch 

sins at the top of the hill solves a sui 
face drainage problem which has been a 
neighborhood annoyance for many years. 


inch pipe were laid in less than one 
hour by three men who had _ never 
used this type of pipe before, and (2) 
the tightness of the joints after the 
pipe had been laid. As soon as the 
pipe had been laid, the lower end was 
complete blocked and the pipe was 
filled with water to determine whether 


there was any weeping at the joints. 


Since the pipe had been laid in a rela- 
tively steep grade, this afforded a very 
satisiactory test. Not one of the joints 
showed any evidence of weeping. 
GLEN S. WEEKS 
Superintendent of Public Works 


Baltimore Builds 
New Sewerage Units 


y NCREASED sewage flow at the Bal 
\ Umore sewage treatment plant has 
ide it necessary to increase the sludge 
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handling capacity of the plant. George 
E. Finck, Sewerage Engineer for Balti- 
more’s Bureau of Sewers, reports that 
two heated sludge tanks are now under 
construction, each with a 200,000 cubic 
foot capacity. Also being installed are 
three gas boilers to heat the sludge 


tanks. The boilers will utilize the di- 
gester gas for fuel. Furthermore two 
additional vacuum filters are being 


added to the vacuum filter building. 
These probably will be in operation 
early this year. 


Dilemma of the 
Unused Sewers 


L SOBRANTE, CALIF., built a 

brand new sewer system recently 
but was embarassed to find that resi 
dents could not legally connect. 

The $250,000 sewer project was com 
pleted last fall, yet householders who 
tried to use the new system discovered 
that they could not do so until ap 
portionment of assessments in connec 
tion with the project was completed 
This entailed a delay of four to six 
weeks. However, with the collective 
action of Fritz Carlfield, Secretary ol 
the San Pablo Sanitary District; M. G 
Moitoza, District President; and Fran 
cis J. Healey, Legal Adviser, a solution 


5 
taking out $100,000 


was found. By 
limited public liability insurance, con 
tractors were allowed to make the con 
This 


action protected the property owne! 


nection to the new sewer system. 


and the municipality in the event that 


accidents might occur from open 


ditches or washouts. 


Colorado's Experience 
With Sanitary Districts 
ae ARY districts have provided 


a method for making water and 
sewerage improvements economically 
sound in Colorado, Emory L. O’Con 
nell disclosed recently before the 
Rocky Mountain Section of AWWA. 
Prior to 1939, Mr. O’Connell stated, 
most urban improvements such as sew 
ers and street construction in Colorado 
were financed by the special assess 
ment method. There was no provision 
for districts outside incorporated areas. 
Moreover, overlapping indebtedness 
was often so great that, in case of de 
fault, sale of the property would not 
clear the respective liens incurred in 
the sale of bonds. City officials then 
attempted to make the bonds more 
attractive by a guarantee of payment 


through general obligation of the city, 
but the Colorado Supreme Court de 
clared this guarantee unconstitutional. 

To overcome these difficulties an act 
ot the state legislature was passed in 
1939 and amended in 1941 which pro- 
vides for the formation of water and 
Sanitation districts in which revenues 
can be raised by levying taxes against 
all real and personal property in the 
districts. In the latter year the en- 
abling act was extended to fire dis- 
tricts. A district may be entirely or 
partially within 
nicipality. 


an incorporated mu- 
Furthermore, the area em 
braced need not consist of contiguous 
areas, and anyone is entitled to vote on 
the question of a sanitary district who 
is a regularly qualified voter at gen- 
eral elections and has paid a tax on 
real or personal property in the dis- 
trict in the twelve months immedi 
ately preceding the time when the 
subject received attention. 

District courts are given jurisdic- 
tion over the formation and operation 
of a district. A petition for forma- 
tion must be executed by at least ten 
percent of the taxpaying electors. A 
the petition then 


sets the time for an election to vote 


court hearing on 


on the formation of the district and 
the election of directors, if the dis 
trict is to be organized. After organiza 
tion, elections are held every two years 
Water 


and sanitation districts have five di 


for directors of the district 


rectors and fire districts three 


Minnesota Plans 
Sewerage Projects 


PPROXIMATELY thirty commu 
Pi nities in Minnesota are now 
working on plans for new sewage 
improvements to 
A. Whittaker, di- 


rector of the division of sanitation of 
the Minnesota Board of Health, said 


treatment plants o1 
existing plants, H 


recently. Among these communities 
are Rochester, Faribault, Crookston, 
Anoka, Waseca, East Grand Forks 


Shakopee, Madison, and Aitkin. 

At present 112 Minnesota cities and 
villages have sewage treatment plants 
using secondary treatment; 100 have 
primary treatment; and 116 need new 
facilities. 

To encourage sewage treatment by 
industries, the Minnesota Water Pol 
lution Contro] Commission recently en- 
dorsed HR 3922, a bill in Congress 
granting income tax exemption to in- 
dustries for the cost of such plants dur- 
ing the years 1946 to 1951 inclusive. 
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GREATER STRENGTH IS BESTOWED 






\ A Statement by 
Zote}») 
MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
in regard to 


Dayle n-LDowd 


An important advance in the history of the pump- 
ing industry now makes available a new concep- 


tion of integrated pump service to customers. 


Dayton-Doud, long associated with sustained 
high quality—a distinguished name on centrifugal 
pumps—has become an integral part of the Peer- 


less Pump organization. 


To the prestige and enviable reputation of Dayton- 
Dowd have opened new horizons of progress and 
wider scope for service by alliance with the nation- 


wide facilities of Food Machinery Corporation. 





Thus, to purchasers of both Horizontal and Verti- 
cal centrifugal pumps is available the coordinated 
engineering and research leadership that 
produced the FMC “Water Buffalo”— the first 
battle-proved amph-trac. 
This merger of broad installation-wise experi- 
ience, modern technical research and alert engi- 
neering talent assures our customers for all types 
of pumps that the name Peerless stands as the 
guarantee for quality and progress. 

* 


Peerless performance—all that the name implies. 


PEERLESS 
HORIZONTAL PUMPS 


fi Cwmer ( Y Dayton Youd 





Type A—Dual Drive 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION—FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 





Factories: Los Angeles, Calif. Quincy, Illinois. Canton, Ohio. 


WAR-TIME BUILDERS OF THE VICTORIOUS “WATER BUFFALO” PEACE-TIME BUILDERS OF TOP-FLIGHT PUMPS. 





Type A—Large Capacity 


Type T—Turbine 
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Aviation and Airports 








Better Landing 
Strip Identification 


HE pilot approaching a busy air- 
T port needs, unmistakable guidance 
is to What runway to land on and in 
Lack of 

Illum- 


which direction to come in. 

clear signals may spell disaster. 
ination engineers at the Westinghouse 
Lighting Division have supplied the 
inswer with a unique “traffic light” 
that employs a large cross and arrow 
yutlined in bright colors at the end of 
each runway. The cross, of which each 
diagonal is go feet long, is outlined in 
neon lamps. ‘The arrow, 100 feet long 
from end to point and 35 feet across 
the head, is made of neon (green) 
When a landing is to be made 
it night, all the red crosses are set to 
ashing while the green arrow at the 


lamps 


landing end of the strip in use is 
lighted. Each cross consists of twelve 
pairs of high-intensity cold-cathode 
lamps physically similar to the new 

4 Each arrow 
Each 
pair of lamps consumes 225 watts, so 
that sufficient light is produced to make 

markers visible even under adverse 
itmospheric conditions. 


on 


fluorescent lamps. 
consists of ten pairs of lamps. 


Airports for Sale 
i ke Civil Aeronautics Administra 


tion will play a large part in the 





sal program of surplus airports, 

rding to a recent report from the 
. Vepartment of Commerce. The Re 
struction Finance Corporation will 

actual disposal agency but the 

en of 

lations for each property will rest 

CAA. The CAA reports will in- 
what portion of the property 
ild be classified for airport use, in 


investigation and recom 


of the civil aviation needs of the 
‘munity and its ability to undertake 
ntenance 
s, only a part of the airport will 
turned over to a local government; 
others, a field may not fit the “Na- 


aie 
aha 
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Unique landing sirip 
identification 
employs a cross of 


system 


which each diagonal 
is 90 feet long, and a 
100-foot lon arrou 
outlined in bright 
colors at the end of 
each runway 


oO 
s 


tional Airport Plan” and should be 
sold for non-aviation uses. 

Airport disposal will be carried 
out under the terms of Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration Regulation 16, 
which provides that federal agencies be 
accorded first priority, and state and 
local governments second priority. 
Transfer to these agencies may be 
made without cash payment if the 
specified conditions as to maintenance 
or other matters are accepted. The 
CAA recommends to whom a grant 
should be made and also must ap- 
prove transferral of a surplus airport 
from one agency to another. Sales to 
non-government agencies will be made 
at a fair value, “the maximum pric¢ 
which a well informed buyer 
would be warranted in paying. 

All recommendations of the CAA 
will be reviewed by a Surplus Airport 
Disposal Committee composed of rep 
resentatives of the Secretary of War, 
Secretary of Navy, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, RFC, and the Sur- 
plus Property Administrator. 


Does an Airport Damage 
Surrounding Property? 
E STIMATED loss in value of prop 


erty surrounding major airport 
sites is considered in the airport plan 
for the Detroit metropolitan 
prepared for the Detroit aviation plan 


region 
ning authority, the American Society 
of Planning Officials reports. 

In the so-called Eight Mile-Wyoming 
site, which is being urged by the De 
troit Board of Commerce, the apprais 
ers show a present value of $4,160,000 
for 1200 acres of subdivision. They 
then show a 74.4 percent loss, or a loss 
of $3,960,000 to property within one 
half mile surrounding the site 

Within the area one-half to one mile 
surrounding the site, the appraisers 
show a 71 percent loss, or a total of 
$4,490,500 affecting 2,960 acres of sub 
The appraisers’ total loss in 
farm buildings, residential 


division. 
value for 


buildings, subdivisions, and farm land 
is $12,962,000 at this particular site. 


At the site recommended by the con 
sultants for the airport plan, namely 
the Gulley-Fort project, the real estate 
appraisers show a total loss of $6,191, 
Soo to surrounding property within a 
one-mile zone. 

Ihe authors of the report are of the 
opinion that the aircraft construction 
industry will greatly reduce nuisance 
factors in new planes so that recovery 
of much of the loss in value of property 
would result. 

The Society points out that certain 
important questions regarding location 
and construction of airports are raised 
by the report. If such loss actually 
takes place, how will it be compen- 
stated for? If the airport were con 
structed at the site shown, would sur 
rounding property owners be paid this 
assumed loss, and if it is paid, how 
would it be recovered if the nuisance 
were later reduced? The Society states 
that if the appraisers’ report is correct, 
it is hardly conceivable that any major 
airport could be located anywhere with 
out paying some damages to the own 
ers of surrounding property. 


Flying Boom 
Depends on Airports 


HE United States has the makings 

f a “real civil flying boom,” but it 
can be “a brief bubble that bursts or a 
sound and lasting growth,” depending 
on the development of better air raft 
and a better airport system, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce William A. M. 
Burden told the American Road 
Suilders Association recently. 

Pointing out that “we have about 
3,000 airports for the more than 16,000 
communities of the nation,” Mr. Bur 
den declared that ‘“‘no matter how fine 
a plane the aircraft industry builds, it 
will be of little value unless our pres- 
ent airport system is improved drastic 
ally.” 

Mr. Burden reported that ‘we have 
improved our airport situation somé 
what during the war years, but not in 
the direction most needed for pt ice 
time aviation.” There are 800 of the 
larger airports today as against none 
in 1939. However, the total number of 
small airports, he said, has climbed 
only a little beyond the 1939 level 
despite tremendous increases in the 
number of airport users. 
¢] 


He expressed the hope that the 
House would soon reach a compromise 


on the federal aid airport bills 
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PRODUCTION 


Are You Using this Steel Guide? 


The Ryerson Stock List and Steel Data Book 
serves every department 


Detailed information on Ryerscn steel—descrip- 


tions, specifications, sizes, extras, etc.—is at your 


finger tips. In addition there are many pages of 


data covering: Average physical properties, AISI- 
SAE and NE steel compositions, Ryerson steel 
identification and other useful facts and figures 
all in the new Ryerson Stock List and Steel Data 
Book. 

[It simplifies the work of every department in 
your company. With this complete steel guide, 
one order, one shipment, one invoice can often 
cover your warehouse steel needs. 

Handy, pocket size . .. punched for your 
ring binder and index tabbed for quick ref- 
erence, this book is your ready guide to steel 


specifying and buying for 1946. It is inval- 





uable to the occasional as well as the regular steel 
user. Copies have been widely distributed, but, if 
you do not have one, contact our nearest plant. 

Product information includes data on: Beams, 
Channels, Angles, Hot and Cold Finished Bars, 
Plates, Sheets, Alloy Steels, including Heat Treated 
and Special Alloys, Allegheny Stainless, Tool Steel, 
Mechanical Tubing, Boiler Tubes, Reinforcing 
Bars and Accessories, Inland 4-Way Floor Plate, 
Babbitt, Welding Rod, Bolts, Rivets, Metal Work- 
ing Machinery and Tools, etc. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel- 
Service Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston. 








RYERSON STEEL | 
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Public Safety 





Washington, D. C., Wants 33 Percent 
More ’Cycle Officers 





HE motorcyle squad of the Metro- 

politan Police Department is 
omposed of five sergeants, four cor- 
porals, and 67 motorcycle officers, and 
hirteen men still are in the military 
services, 

While their primary duty is the pro- 
tection of life and property, the preser- 
vation of the peace, and the enforce- 
ment of all laws and regulations, with 
particular emphasis on those violations 
which contribute to traffic accidents, 
they are also called upon many times 
luring the course of the year to pro- 
vide motorcycle escorts for visiting dig- 
nitaries and for parades. The squad is 
divided into six sections of approx- 

‘ly ten men each. Public parks 

he District of Columbia are under 
lirect supervision of the United 
States Park Police, commanded by 
This 
approximately 89 
ers, 25 Of which are motorcycle 


’ 
S 


nization has 


notorcycle squad of one hundred 
is the ultimate aim of the Metro 
tan Police, and since each man is 
ned to an individual motorcycle, 
equipment is on order, and we 
also been fortunate in securing 
lelivery of a limited number of 
motorcycles in recent months. 
€ training period for our men con- 
of three weeks’ instruction in mo- 
ycle riding, pacing (checking speed- 
vehicles) , overtaking and stopping 
Orists, escort duty, etc. The appli- 
ts are then graded by the instructors 
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In national  pa- 
rades honoring 
our returning war 
heroes, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 
motorcycle corps 
is used in escort 
work. The parade 
shown here hon 
ors Gen. Jonathan 
Wainwright. Har- 
ley - Davidson 
mounted escorting 
police form a vic- 
tory V 


on their aptitude, personality, appear- 
ance, knowledge of the traffic regula- 
tions, and are selected accordingly, 
with the idea of securing the best ma- 
terial available for this important as- 


signment. 
HARVEY G. CALLAHAN, 
Acting Superintendent 
Metropolitan Police Dept., 
Washington, D. C 


“Old Loudmouth” 





General Electric’s new loudspeaker is being 
demonstrated to police and Coast Guard 
officials. Under favorable conditions “Old- 
Loudmouth” can send messages up to four 
miles across water. Even a whisper can 
be carried a mile by the unit which can 
over-ride high noise levels to deliver its 
message 


Fire Chiefs’ Membership 
Drive Successful 


ROM January 1, 
ber 17, 1945, 2,066 new members 
joined the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs. Total membership was 
$277 at the end of 1945 which is the 
largest figure in the past 10 years. 
Plans are being made now by the 
Association for the annual Fire Chiefs 
Conference to be held in Cleveland. 


1945, to Decem- 


Legible Traffic Signs 





Large traffic and directional signs mean 
clarity and effectiveness as shown by these 
signs of the Signal Service Corp. Legibil- 
ity is figured at 50 feet per inch of letter 
type and 10 seconds warning time ts neces- 
sary for proper car control 


Prize for Best Fire 
Extinguisher Incidents 


PRIZE contest open to industrial 
A and municipal firemen, satety 
engineers, and home owners is an 
nounced by F. Dale Bacon, General 
Manager of the Fire Extinguisher Di 
The General Detroit Corp. 
The subject is “My Most Exciting 
Experience with a Portable Fire Ex 
tinguisher.” Prizes of $25 each month 
for the next six months will be paid to 


vision of 


the best entry submitted between the 
first and last day of each month. 
judged by t 


The entries will be he 


particular experience described, and 
not by the manner in which is it pre 
It is important that entries 


ipply to actual use of the portable fire 


sented. 


extinguisher in an emergency, either by 
the contestant or someone known to 
the contestant. 

Entries for the first month’s prize are 
now being accepted. All material re- 
ceived on or before March sist will ap 
ply to this first period. Applic ints east 
Rocky Mountains should ad 
Department, The 
Jeffer 
son, Detroit 7. Those west of the 
Rockies should address The General 
Pacific Corp., 1800 S. Hooper Street, 
Los Angeles 21, Calif 


of the 
dress the Contest 


General Detroit Corp., 2272 5 


‘ 
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Aother MILLER METER Zyy4/ 


READ WHAT THE 
CITY OF NEWARK, OHIO 


says... one of many letters re- 
ceived from cities where 10-Penny, 
2-Nickel Miller Meters are in 
operation. 


January 7, 1946 


We now operate 435 Millers and 

believe ours is one of the finest 
Parking Meter installations to be 
found anywhere, particularly since 
we changed to the 10-Penny 2- 
Nickel basis. This operation meets 
with the complete approval of all 
concerned ... and coupled with 
most satisfactory operation during 
winter as well as summer, extremely 
low maintenance cost, and a steady 
high revenue, makes us mighty 
proud of our Miller Meter installa- 
tion. 










* or TWO NICKELS 


This is IT... the ACCUMULATIVE Miultiple-Coin Miller Meter 
that permits each and every parker to purchase exactly the time 


desired . .. whether one cent’s worth giving 12 minutes of time 

. six cent’s worth (6 pennies, or 1 nickel 1 penny) giving 72 
minutes of time ... or ten cent’s worth (10 pennies, or a nickel 
and 5 pennies, or 2 nickels)giving 120 minutes of time. Cities as 
well as motorists like it. For never is this meter a thief — it 
cannot accept a coin and give nothing in return. There can be no 
complaints. And, if time remains from a previous parker (for 
example 24 minutes) and five cents is deposited, the parker gets 
a total of 84 minutes. @ The beauty of it all is, that any Miller 
Meter can be changed easily and inexpensively to this new, 
modern operation. To learn what cities think about this genuine 
ACCUMULATIVE 10-Penny 2-Nickel Meter, write us today. 


DUNCAN METER CORP. 


835 NO. WOOD STREET 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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Stop——Check and Mail 


Please check over the list of interesting catalogs below obtainable free of 
charge and either write direct to the manufacturers for their literature, or, if you 


prefer, put a circle around the identifying numbers below to indicate the catalogs 
you want, mail this coupon to The American City Magazine, 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, and we will see that catalogs are sent to you without expense or 


obligation on your part. 


532 533 534 535 536 


543 544 545 246 


553. 554 555 556 557 


564 565 566 567 


574 575 576 o77 578 


585 586 987 


937 538 
547 548 549 950 551 


568 569 570 571 Si 


588 589 590 591 592 


539 540 O41 
35 992 
558 559 560 561 562 


573 


579 580 381 982 583 
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Oxygen Breathing Apparatus 


Municipal and fire department officials 
532, will be interested in Bulletin BM-8 of- 

fered by Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Braddock, Thomas and Meads Sts., Pittsburgh 
8, Pa., on its oxygen breathing apparatus. This 
new apparatus generates its own oxygen as 
you breathe. A replaceable chemical canister 
does the job of supplying the oxygen protec- 
tion needed in unbreathable air. Bulletin 
BM-7 is also available on the demand-type 
oxygen mask which supplies oxygen direct 
from refillable cylinders. 


Spreader for Ice Control 


Municipal officials in charge of ice con- 
533, trol work will want complete informa- 

tion being offered by The Flink Co., 
Dept. 1, Streator, Ill. The company points out 
that its self-feeding spreader enables you to 
get icy spots covered faster, since the operator 
can speed to danger spots, start spreading 
without stopping the truck, finish the spread- 
ing, and continue on without stopping. 


Reduce Out-of-Service Time 
on Hydrants 


If you are looking for information on 
534, hydrants that can be repaired easily you 

will want data from R. D. Wood Co., 
Public Ledger Bldg., Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., on its Mathews hydrant. 
In the event of trouble a spare barrel contain- 
ing working parts can be slipped into the hy- 
Grant case and the damaged barrel can be re- 
paired in your shop for use at another time. 


Single-Acting Pile Hammers 


Engineers and contractors will be in- 
535. terested in the addition of a standard 
line of single-acting pile hammers for 

use with heavy piles. McKiernan-Terry Corp., 
19 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y., is offering 
i new 16-page bulletin of detailed informa- 
‘ion describing the special purposes for which 
ese hammers are intended. A table based on 
‘n established formula for bearing power of 
piles offers help in selecting the correct size of 

tinmer 


re 
Power Mowers for Lawn Care 


Park maintenance officials and those in 
536, charge of public buildings and institu- 

tions interested in complete grass cut- 
ng service will want the literature being of- 
ed by Whirlwind Lawn Mower Corp., 730 
ginia St., Milwaukee 4, Wis., on its whirl- 
nd rotary scythe power mowers. This ex- 
‘ins the whirlwind rotary scythe principle 
| shows how it meets all grass-cutting condi- 
‘ns, going through neglected growth, tangled 
‘sss, trimming overhanging shrubbery, and 
ting close to trees, fences and walls. 
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Movie Film on Traffic 
Congestion 


Municipal officials and civic and _ busi- 
537, ness groups interested in traffic prob 

lems can secure from the General Elec- 
tric Co., Visual Education Section 1, River 
Rd., Schenectady 5, N. Y., a new 16 mm film 
on this subject. “Lifestream of the City” 
digs down to the roots of city transportation, 
making the basic causes of congestion easy to 
understand. It also gives a practical basis for 
selecting the type of modern transit vehicle 
that best fits your city’s needs. 


Rotary Snow Plow for 
Heavy Work 


Municipalities and airports confronted 
538, during the winter months with heavy 

snowfalls will be interested in literature 
from Wm. Bros Boiler & Mfg. Co., Minneap 
olis 14, Minn., on its Sno-Flyer rotary plow. 
It is equipped with revolving feeder rake plates 
which shatter the snow and ice with powerful 
blows and may be used in various positions 
for normal or excessive snow removal work. 
All operations are hydraulically controlled from 
the cab. 


Asphalt Mixing and 
Laying Machine 
Here is a complete travelling asphalt 
539, mixer and paver requiring no separate 
loader, spreader or trailer to haul it 
from one job to another. Bulletin MP-46 is 
available from Hetherington & Berner, Inc., 
731 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind., on its 
Moto-Paver which mixes, spreads, and lays any 
type of mixed-in-place bituminous material to 
any road width, thickness, and crown condi- 
tion. 


Voting Machines 

If you have no voting machines in your 
540, municipality, are you familiar with all 

the benefits they offer? Automatic Vot- 
ing Machine Corp., Jamestown 55, N. Y., will 
send you literature discussing these benefits, 
including, among others, the elimination of 
spoiled or defective ballots, maintenance of 
absolute secrecy, assurance of mechanically ac- 
curate count, available results when the polls 
close, insurance of a permanent record. 


Clearing, Grading, and 
Leveling Equipment 
Any municipal official responsible for 
54], land clearing, grading and leveling work 
will want data from the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria 8, Ill. Its line of products 
includes engines, tractors, motor graders, and 
earthmoving equipment. 


Aerial Surveys 


Perhaps aerial surveys are just what you 
542, need for an overall picture of your City 

to help you plan further projects success 
fully. Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc., 724 East 
11th St., Los Angeles 13, Calif., will send you 
data on the expeditionary aerial surveys they 
have conducted in the fields of water ways, 
highways, traffic, utilities, pipelines, taxation, 
flood control, and city planning. 


Pick-Up Street Sweepers 

Street cleaning superintendents interested 
543, in street sweepers will want to have in 

formation from Charles Weinberg of 
The Wayne Co., 4910 Santa Fe Ave., Los An 
geles 11, Calif., on its new streamlined pick 
up sweepers. These are small, easily operated 
and have a large capacity. 


Light-Hauling Motor Trucks 


City Officials interested in a light-hauling 
544, truck for municipal work will want in 

formation from the Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich. Among outstanding features 
of this company’s trucks are side-mounted 
springs, three-quarter floating rear axle with 
straddle-mounted pinion, four double-action 
shock absorbers, a floor of heavy-gage steel 
surfaced with formed skid-strips and hardwood 
underflooring, and a tailgate that swings full 
down for loading. 


Fibers for Sweeper Brooms 


What type of fiber do you use for the 
545, broom of your mec hanical sweeper? 

The Otto Gerdau Co., 82 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y., will send you details show 
ing the advantages of using fresh broom fibers 
and information on the complete line of fibers 
they offer available in every type and size 


Sprayers for Large Trees 
Have you 100-foot trees in your commu 
546, nity that need spraying? John Bean 
Mfg. Co., g Hosmer St., Lansing 4 
Mich., has a sprayer that will do the job on 
these or any other large trees which regular 
spraying equipment will not reach 


Trucks with War-Tested 
Engines 
Here is a motor truck whose engine is a 
547, counterpart of one that proved its power 
performance, and stamina during the 


war. GMC Truck & Coach Division, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., will send you 


details on this gasoline engine and the % 
and 20-ton trucks it powers. 
(Continued on page 21) 
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READY TO BE SET IN PLACE 
when delivered to the job. 


Weatherstripping and operat- 





ing mechanism are built into 
aluminum windows. They need no pro- 
tective painting to safeguard against 


rusting or rotting. 





/ 


HANDLING IS EASY K 
because of the light weight of f 

. ° ° EN 
aluminum windows, and their SN 
unit construction. Erection goes 
fast, appreciably cutting your construc- 


tion costs. 


SIMPLY LINE THEM UP 
anchor in place, and 
4 Ty uy _  they’re ready for calking 
mY ,\.2 and glazing. Aluminum 
shee 2% tg windows work smoothly, 


and they’re easy to keep that way. 


WINDOWS OF ALCOA ALUMINUM 
are neat and attractive. Their 
narrow metal sections make most | 
efficient use of window openings, | | 
viving maximum glass areas. They Jb== 


are suited to any type of architecture. 
Windows of Alcoa Aluminum will be made by leading window manufacturers. 


Consider them for your future new buildings and for replacements. Aluminum 


Company of America, 2172 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Windany PLECOAR aruminum 
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The President on Public Works and Housing 


Text of Two Sections of President Truman’s 
Message to Congress of January 21, 1946 


Public Works 


RING the war even urgently 
D ded federal, state and local 
ns ion projects were deferred in 

» release resources for wal pro- 
In resuming public works 
tion, it is desirable to proceed 
moderate rate, since demand 
ite construction will be abnor- 
eh for some time. Our public 
yogram should be timed to 

s peak after demand for pri 
mstruction has begun to taper 
feanwhile, however, plans should 
ied if we are to act promptly 
present extraordinary private 

egins to run out. 

I Congress made money available 
: leral agencies for their public 
: rhs planning in the fiscal year 1946. 
ly recommend that this policy 
x continued and extended in the fiscal 


os 1 1047. 


Essential Role of State and Local 
Governments 


State and local governments also 
ive an essential role to play in a na- 
tional public works program. In my 
message Of September 6, 1945, I rec 
mmmended that the Congress vote such 
stants to state and local governments 
will insure that each level of gov- 
iment makes its proper contribution 
(0 a balanced public construction pro- 
sram. Specifically, the federal govern 
nent should aid state and local govern- 
nents in planning their own public 
- Works programs, in undertaking proj- 
: related to federal programs of 
nal development, and in con- 
ting such public works as are nec 
to carry out the various policies 
lederal government. 
ily in 1945 the Congress made 
ible advances to state and local 
rnments for planning public works 
ts, and recently made additional 
ision to continue these advances 
ugh the fiscal year 1946. I believe 
‘at further appropriations will be 
led for the same purpose for the 
| year 1947. 
he Congress has already made pro- 


| 
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vision for highway programs. It is 
now considering legislation which 
would expand federal grants and loans 


in several other fields, including con 





While indicating that he 
would favor federal aid for the 
construction of local public 
works if the prospect of bighly 
adverse general economic con- 
ditions should warrant it, Presi- 
dent Truman, in his message 
last mouth on the State of the 
Union, urged that with respect 
to public works of strictly local 
importance, local governments 
should proceed without federal 
assistance except in planning. 

The President's recommen- 
dations on Public Works and 
on a National Housing Pro- 
gram, as here quoted in full, 
merit careful study and effec- 
tive cooperation by readers of 
The American City. 











struction of airports, hospital and 
health centers, housing, water pollution 
control facilities and educational plant 
facilities, I hope that early action will 
be taken to authorize these federal 


programs. 
Federal Aid for Planning 


With works ol 


strictly local 


respect to public 
importance, state and 
should 


local governments proceed 


without federal assistance except in 
planning. This rule should be sub 
ject to review when and if the prospect 
of highly adverse general economic 
developments warrants it. 

All loans and grants for public works 
should be planned and administered in 
such a way that they are brought into 
accord with the other elements of the 
federal program. 

Our long-run objective is to achieve 
a program of direct federal and fed 
erally assisted public works which is 
planned in advance and synchronized 


with business conditions. In this way 
it can make it greatest contribution to 
general economic stability. 


National Housing lb rogram 


Last September I stated in my mes 
age to the Congress that housing was 
high on the list of matters calling for 
decisive action. 

Since then the housing shortage in 
countless communities, affecting mil 
lions of families. has magnified this 
call to action. 


Today we face both an immediate 


emereency and bo Whayor post war prob 
lem. 
Since V-] Day the wartime housing 


shortage has been growing steadily 
worse and pressure on real estate values 
has increased. Returning veterans 
often cannot find a satisfactory place 
for their families to live, and many 
who buy have to pay exorbitant prices 
Rapid demobilization inevitably means 


further overcrowding. 
Rent and Price Control 


\ realistic and practical attack on 
the emergency will require aggressive 
action by local governments, with fed 
eral aid, to exploit all opportunities 
and to give the veterans as far as pos- 
sible first chance at vacancies. It will 
require continuation of rent control in 
shortage areas as well as legislation to 
permit control of sales prices. It will 
require maximum conversion of tem 
porary war units for veterans’ housing 


and their transportation to communi 
ties with the most pressing needs; the 
Congress has already appropriated 
funds for this purpose. 

The inflation in the price of housing 
is growing daily. 

As a result of the housing shortage, 
it is inevitable that the present dangers 
of inflation in home values will con 
tinue unless the Congress takes action 
in the immediate future 

Legislation is now pending in the 
Congress which would provide for c il 
ing prices for old and new houses. ‘Thi 
authority to fix such ceilings is essen 
tial. With such authority, our veterans 
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and other prospective home owners 
would be protected against a skyrocket- 
ing of home prices. The country would 
be protected from the extension of the 
present inflation in home values which, 
if allowed to continue, will threaten 
not only the stabilization program but 
our opportunities for attaining a sus- 
tained high level of home construction. 


Long-Range Program Needed 


Such measures are necessary stop- 
gaps—but only stopgaps. This emer- 
gency action, taken alone, is good—but 
not enough. The housing shortage did 
not start with the war or with demo- 
bilization; it began years before that 
and has steadily accumulated. The 
speed with which the Congress estab- 
lishes the foundation for a permanent, 
long-range housing program will de- 
termine how effectively we grasp the 
immense Opportunity to achieve our 
goal of decent housing and to make 
housing a major instrument of con- 
tinuing prosperity and full employ- 
ment in the years ahead. It will de- 
termine whether we move forward to 
a stable and healthy housing enterprise 
and toward providing a decent home 
for every American family. 

Production is the only fully effective 
answer. To get the wheels turning, I 
have appointed an emergency housing 
expediter. I have approved establish- 
ment of priorities designed to assure an 
ample share of scarce materials to 
builders of houses for which veterans 
will have preference. Additional price 
and wage adjustments will be made 
where necessary, and other steps will be 
taken to stimulate greater production 
of bottleneck items. I recommend con- 
sideration of every sound method for 
expansion in facilities for insurance of 
privately financed housing by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and re- 
sumption of previously authorized low- 
rent public housing projects suspended 
during the war. 

In order to meet as many demands 
of the emergency situation as possible, 
a program of emergency measures is 
now being formulated for action. 
These will include steps in addition 
to those already taken. As quickly as 
this program can be formulated, an- 
nouncement will be made. 

Last September I also outlined to 
the Congress the basic principles for 
the kind of decisive, permanent legis- 
lation necessary for a long-range hous- 
ing program. 

These principles place paramount 
the fact that housing construction and 
financing for the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our citizens should be done 
by private enterprise. They contem- 
plate also that we afford governmental 
encouragement to privately financed 
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house construction for families of mod- 
erate income, through extension of 
the successful system of insurance of 
housing investment; that research be 
undertaken to develop better and 
cheaper methods of building homes; 
that communities be assisted in ap- 
praising their housing needs; that we 
commence a program of federal aid, 
with fair local participation, to stimu- 
late and promote the rebuilding and 
redevelopment of slums and blighted 
areas—with maximum use of private 
capital. It is equally essential that we 
use public funds to assist families of 
low income who could not otherwise 
enjoy adequate housing, and that we 
quicken our rate of progress in rural 
housing. 


Federal Legislation Needed 


Legislation now under consideration 
by the Congress* provides for a com- 
prehensive attack jointly by private en- 
terprise, state and local authorities, 
and the federal government. This leg- 
islation would make permanent the 
National Housing Agency and give it 
authority and funds for much needed 
technical and economic research. It 
would provide additional stimulus for 
privately financed housing construc- 


* The Wagner-Ellender-Taft general hous- 
ing bill (S. 1592). 





tion. This stimulus consists of estab. 
lishing a new system of yield insurance 
to encourage large-scale investment jn 
rental housing and broadening the in. 
suring powers of the Federal Housing 
Administration and the lending powers 
of the federal savings and loan asso. 
ciations. 

Where private industry cannot build, 
the government must step in to do the 
job. The bill would encourage ex. 
pansion in housing available for the 
lowest income groups by continuing to 
provide direct subsidies for low-rent 
housing and rural housing. It would 
facilitate land assembly for urban re. 
development by loans and contribu- 
tions to local public agencies where 
the localities do their share. 

Prompt enactment of permanent 
housing legislation along tlfese lines 
will not interfere with the emergency 
action already under way. On the con- 
trary, it would lift us out of a po 
tentially perpetual state of housing 
emergency. It would offer the best 
hope and prospect to millions of vet- 
erans and other American families that 
the American system can offer more 
to them than temporary make-shifts. 

I have said before that the people of 
the United States can be the best 
housed people in the world. I repeat 
that assertion, and I welcome the co- 
operation of the Congress in achieving 
that goal. 


New Proposals for State Assistance 
for Local Governments 


TATE aid to municipalities of def- 

inite sums per capita is a feature 
of a new local assistance program rec- 
ommended in a report submitted on 
January 7 to the governor and legisla- 
ture of the state of New York by the 
Commission on Municipal Revenue 
and Reduction of Real Estate Taxes, 
under the chairmanship of State 
Comptroller Frank C. Moore. 

In brief, the Commission’s compre- 
hensive plan of state assistance to local 
governments provides: 

I. New State Assistance: 

Per Capita Allocations—To provide rev- 
enue for local government from state 
collected taxes, each city, town, and 
village shall receive, respectively, 
$6.75, $3.55 and $3.00 per capita in 
the fiscal year beginning April 1, 
1946, and annually thereafter, with 
special provisions for distributing the 
town and village per capita allocation 
in Nassau and Westchester Counties. 

Il. Increased State Aids: 


Home Relief, Old Age Assistance, Aid 
to Dependent Children and Aid to the 
Blind Reimbursement — The local 
share of expenditures on and after 
January 1, 1946, for these purposes 


shall be reduced to, and stabilized at, 
20 percent of the total expenditures 
for each type of assistance. The state 
shall assume the difference between 
80 percent of the cost of such services 
and the federal contribution therefor. 


Snow Removal Aid—The state shall as- 
sume the entire cost of snow removal 
from state highways. 


Education Aid—State aid for education 
increased in amount as a result of the 
revision of the Friedsam Formula by 
the legislature upon the recommenda- 
tion of Governor Dewey's Advisory 
Committee, should be continued as 2 
assistance to local government. 

The report also recommends con- 
tinuance of the present state highway 
aids for counties and towns, and for a& 
sistance to local governments in main- 
taining and enlarging public health 
services. 

The report points out that the pro 
posed recasting of the system of shared 
taxes and state aids and the creation of 
an entirely new method of distribution 
would make necessary the elimination 
of certain existing provisions for the 
distribution of portions of special tax¢s 
to school districts and municipalities. 
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Charlotte’s attractive water plant 
demand for water, officials believe, will remain high during the post-war period 











is gradually outgrowing even its 1939 improvement. The 


Charlotte’s Water Demand Stays Up 


Charlotte, N. C., by virtue of a 1939 improvement pro- 
gram, successfully met a heavy unanticipated wartime 
water load that pushed its plant to capacity. Evidence 
indicates that this load will increase 


FIER six years of operation, 

Charlotte’s water treating plant 
is again beginning to reach into the 
upper limits of its designed capacity. 
The flow through it during recent 
months has been averaging 12 mgd 
with occasional peaks of 15.75 mgd 
during the summer months. The pre- 
war water improvement program, City 
Manager Robert W. Flack states, was 
fortunately timed as far as the war 
emergency was concerned, since it en- 
abled the city to get through the war 
years with a minimum of water supply 
difficulty. The estimated post-war de- 
mand, he feels, will increase the con- 


room 
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sumption figure beyond the plant's 
designed capacity which makes it im- 
perative that the plant capacity be 
increased at an early date. 

The plant was built in 1924 with 
subsequent enlargements in 1939 giv- 
ing it the 16.5 mgd capacity. The plant 
receives its water through a 24-inch and 
a 30-inch main which combine into a 
36-inch line drawing from an im- 
pounded supply on the Catawba River. 
The water receives treatment by the ad- 
dition of lime and alum for coagula- 
tion, plus aeration through carborun- 
dum diffuser plates and the application 
of activated carbon for taste and odor 





of t 


control. A Dorr Flocculator insures 
close contact of the chemicals with the 
water. 

Settling basins retain the water for a 
4-hour period during which the floc 
precipitates out as sludge. 

The settled effluent then proceeds to 
the Simplex controlled rapid sand fil- 
ters. Chapman hydraulic gate valves 
regulate the flow of water from the fil- 
ters as well as the backwashing opera- 
tion. The treated water then is 
pumped to the distribution system 
which is strengthened by four overhead 
storage tanks giving 3-mg reserve. 

The water department is managed 
by W. E. Vest, Water Superintendent. 
J. L. Greenlee is Assistant Superinten- 
dent. The 1939 improvement was de- 
signed by George S. Rawlins, now as- 
sociated with J. N. Pease and Co., con- 
sulting engineers of Charlotte, N. C. 








Notice the attractive rigid frame design used in the filter ~—— hydraulically operated valves control the operation 
e filters located on the floor above 
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Putting Logic into Airport Accounting 


An intelligent analysis of airport revenues and expenses 


will go far in giving a true economic picture of this impor- 


tant municipal function 


| & ORDER to discover whether an 
airport pays its way or not, or to 
learn what phase of the airport opera 
tion incurs the greatest expense, you 
need a sound accounting system. Here 
is one developed by Joseph M. Cun 


ningham, First Deputy Comptroller of 


} 


the Citv of New York 


of recommendations made by Mr. Cun 


Forming part 


ningham to the Municipal Finance 


QOthicers Association, it 1s designed for 


use by airports generally and is not 
l to large ports 
In developing this system, Mr. Cun 
LGN laid p! ncipal emphasis ae 
uri determination of profits 
nicl ses. His study of revenues dis 
sed . ln groups 0 ounts 
\via 7h 1 ‘ 
Con ssions revenues 
Revenues from urport management! 
sales and services 
\I meous revenues 
Revenues 
lvia Nn revenues represent receipts 


from flying activities and flying base 
installations, Mr. Cunningham pointed 
out, and may further be grouped as 


follows 


Hangar rental 


Scheduled flight fees 

Non-scheduled flight fees airline 
COTMMpPAanles 

Non-scheduled flight fees — govern 
mental agencies 

Non-scheduled flight fees — local fly 
ing 

Non-scheduled flight fees—other 

Other aviation revenues 


Cerminal building rentals 


Concession revenues Covel all lea 
tures Of airport operation other than 
lying that the airport owners may 
These Mi 


summarizes as follows: 


lease out Cunningham 


\irport services 

Sale of petroleum products 

Land transportation facilities 

Terminal services 

Terminal sales 

Mr. Cunningham defines revenues 
from atrport management sales and 
services as those gross receipts from op 
erations that the airport decides to op 
erate itself intsead of leasing to con 
cessionaires and includes these groups: 
airport services, fees, sales. 

In the case of the extremely large 


7) 
‘= 








airport, Operations may justify break 
ing down the 
further. 


classifications even 
For example, hangar rentals 
may be subdivided into revenues from 
airline companies, governmental agen 
cies, covered storage fees, and other 
hangar revenues. 


E xpenses 


Similarly, expenses can be classified 
ind charged against the functions pet 
functions may be 


formed These 


grouped as follows: 


Maintenance and repair of field area 

Maintenance and repair of hangars 

Maintenance and repair of lighting 
and communications 

Maintenance and repair of seaplane 
walls, floats, and channels 

Maintenance and repair of public 

reas (roads, walks, parks, parking 


Maintenance and repair of terminal 
buildings 

Maintenance and repair of service 
equipment 

Cost of management sales and servicc 

General and administrative expenses 


Mr. Cunningham recommends that 
each of these functions be accounted 
lor by the objects of expenditures, 


classified briefly as follows for the 
smaller airport: personal services, sup 
plies and materials, contractual serv 
Ices, other. 

Balance sheet accounting, Mr. Cun 
ningham points out, follows practices 
customarily used in corporate account- 
ing and only the classification of Fixed 
\ssets requires special attention: land, 
landplane port, seaplane port, utilities, 


buildings, equipment—airport, equip 


ment—management sales and*services, 
The recommendation is furthe 

made that aid received from govern. 
mental sources for airport construc. 
tion should be credited to a “Govern. 
mental Grants” account and shown on 
the liability side of the balance sheet 
with the Capital Accounts. 

Certain general principles should 
guide the municipal official when bal- 
ancing airport accounts. These re 
ommendations may be summarized as 
follows: 

Phe accounts should be operated on 

an accrual basis. 

The chief finance ofhcer should keep 
the accounts, locating them if pos 
sible at the airport where they 

would be available to the airport 

manager. 

(he appropriation accounts usually 
maintained by local governments 
should not be kept. Comparison 
with budget appropriations can b 
made on a statement basis. 

Services received by the airport fron 
other city departments should be 
paid for; local taxes on a reason 
ible basis should be charged to 
the airport and the airport should 
charge other city agencies for th 
use of facilities. 

Depreciation should be included as 
an expense but amortization o! 
bond issued should be omitted. 

Accounts for the acquisition and 
disposition of fixed assets should 
be maintained. 

No surplus adjustments should be 
made, as all items affecting profi 
and loss should be included in th 
revenue and expense accounts. 

If a separate fund for the airport 
is established, the profit for the 
year should be transferred to th 
general fund of the local govern 
ment; and the loss should be reim 
bursed by the general fund. 


Twenty-Five Cities Report to CAA on Airport Plans 


WENTY-FIVE American commu 
nities have completed or soon 
their 
plans, according to Edgar Smith, Di 
rector of the Airport Plans of the Civil 


will complete master airport 


Aeronautics Administration. 


Metropolitan and regional airport 
studies which have been completed o1 
are nearing completion are: Boston, 
Providence, New York, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Miami, Nashville, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Min- 
Paul, St. Dallas, 


neapolis-St. Louis, 
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Houston, Omaha, Los 
Milwaukee, and 


Fort Worth, 
Angeles, Seattle, 
Newport News. 
These plans are not for the central 
cities alone; they include in each cas 
the contiguous metropolitan area. Bos 
ton’s plan, for instance, covers SIs 
counties and one hundred towns; th 
New York plan deals with 22 counties 
in which live 10 percent of the popu 
lation of the United States; Washing 
ton’s plan takes in not only the Dis 
trict of Columbia, but five adjoinin; 
counties in Maryland and Virginia. 
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Ducks Invited 





F 


I 


we 


OR ye 


luring the 


KES 


By E. A. HOWARD 
Supervising Engineer 
Milwaukee County Regional 
Planning Department 


have 


ars migratory fowl 


een stopping in Milwaukee at a 
1 in Juneau Park, located along 
Michigan. 


inland 


The lagoon is 100 LO 
lake 


adjacent to 


from the shore 


ilmost immediately 


in Memorial Drive. Food has 


scattered daily on the bank and 
i thre 


and on 


who enjoy 


water In summer, 


! 
winter DY people 


the ducks. Until a vear ago 
he lagoon froze the birds sought 
n the open water out in th 


rut returned to the frozen lagoon 


every afternoon to obtain food 


1944 Mr. Herman Falk, Chair- 
1 the Board of Directors of the 
Chalmers Manutacturing Com 


interested in 
offered to 


who is very much 


life and conservation, 

the cost of equipment to keep 
ill portion of the lagoon free from 
winter. Mr. Falk’s offei 

epted by the Milwaukee County 
Commission. The equipment was 
ned by Charles Martin, Hydraulic 
Allis Chalmers Com 


This company had used similat 


neer for the 
pment for years past in keeping 


lree from ice in connection 


thei hvyvdro-elec tric installations 


quipment, 
A Winter’s Test 


he winter of 1944-45 proved to be 
re enough to give the equipment a 


| test. The size of open water va 


d from 5,000 to 15,000 square fect, 


l 


p 


ending upon the temperature. Ice 
tained a thickness of several inches 
fin 25 feet of the open = area. 






H 


[hough 
erienced during that winter was be 
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the lowest temperature ex 


zero, the equipment has not yet 
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when the 


can be 


even 
that 


gan, 
lines 


to the bottom of 
The erill 


close 


ing. was 


grill level 


fo altain 


been subjected to a period of several 
zero, as occasionally 


It has, howevei 


davs of 20° below 
vccurs in Milwaukee. 


worked 


spell of several days during Decembei 


successfully through a cold 


of 1945, with temperatures ranging to 


12° below zero. 


Works on the Air-Lift Pump 
Principle 


The principle ol operation 


to that of the air-lift pump. P P 


perforated holes of small diametei 
the bottom o 


the mu | 


located slightly above 


the lagoon sO as LO 1K 


An 


1 
ADOVE 


supplied to these pipes Csca pe 


through the small perforations and 
arries the warmer water from the bot 
tom of the lagoon to the surtace, thus 


which provides 


ab rv\¢ 


setting up a current 
a supply of surface water always 
freezing temperature and prevents the 


ice. 


formation of 

Although the basic idea is simple 
the design and installation required 
the solution of many problems pecu 
liar to a project of this nature. ‘The 
final plan provided for a grill consist 
ing of seven rows of 34-inch pipe, each 
row 84 feet in length, spaced 5 feet 


on centers. The pipe in each row was 


drilled with 1 32-inch diameter holes 
spaced 1 foot on centers 
the holes in a_ horizontal 
tion, rather than 


dirt from settling into the small open 


Pipe is laid 


with posi 


vertical to prevent 
ings. 

At each 
inch diameter pipe header and in the 
the grill there is a 2-inch 
through 


end of the 


pipe is a % 
center of 
center header, which air is 
supplied to the 34-inch lines. A 2-inch 
supply line feeds air to the middle o! 


the center header. This 2-inch line ex 


even 


Bird lovers enjoy feeding the ducks in open water in the lag 
Juneau Park, a Milwaukee County park on the shore of Lake Michi 
temperature ts 
discerned in 
caused by at bubbling from a perforated compressed air erid 
thre 
fabricated of 
throughout and was erected on the 
left and then lowered into place. It 


alr consists of an an 


( 


( 





oon in 


Phe 


picture a 


pa lle 


OU" i 


faint 


be lou 


water in 


CrO 
the thre 
This keeps lie water fron ree 


with 


] 
lagoon 


won pi pre screu wigs 


le m porary scallold shown at the 


was found necessary to have H 
distribution of ai 
tends under th iter to tl shore 
and 1S carried In t trench irom 
shore to the compressor. 
The equipment for furnishing thi 


COMpPressol cap 


le of delivering 15.5 cubic feet of a 


minute at 5 pounds pressur 


eC] 

lriven by a 1 hp electric motor Th 
ost of electrical energy is estimated 
it about thirty cents per day of ope 

Lion, and the COS P r season wuld 


hot exceed S50 


Insulated Housing 


All of the yperating equipmen 
ioused in an insulated oder OX 
vhich has two J;OO-Wal spa ea rs 
nit so tn In \ \ rial 
entering the box through a pipe inl 
can be warmed before’ being mn 
pressed and sent to the pip rill un 
der the wate \utomatic switches 
thermally controlled, start the com 
pressor at 32° and turn on the space 
heaters at 10° outside temperature 

The 34-inch pipe grill is located in 
water approximately 6 feet deep ind 
is supported about 6 inches above th 
bottom on supports that were 


pipe 


placed prior to the installation of th 


erill. 

Many ducks visited the red 
throughout the winte) Phousands of 
people traveling along Lincoln Me¢ 


morial Drive stopped to witness the 
unusual sight of ducks enjoying open 
water in the northern wintcr season 
Ihe field installation was made un 
the direction of J. W. Gibb, As 
Milwaukee Regional 
Department, which depart 
technical staff for 


Park Commis 


de 
sistant Enginee 
Planning 
ment provides the 


the Milwaukee County 


Sion, 








Old « itlage and dining 


——— “a 
porch of the 6th Naval Battalion (left) 
hildren’s playground (right) was formerly the comfort building 








before alteration into Village Hall (center). The sports locker 


Lake Success Modernizes 


Village of 700 Population Acquires Civic Center and 
Operates Volunteer Police Emergency Squad 


T WO outstanding events took place 
in the Incorporated Village of 
Lake Success, N , 3 


eighteen months. The village acquired 


within the last 


through purchase, by means of a small 
bond issue, a new civic center which, 
after alterations, consists of a village 
hall and buildings for civic affairs, as 
well as park and athletic facilities for 
baseball, track, tennis, handball, and 
swimming 

\s if this were not enough to put the 
tiny village on the map, a year ago the 
“Lake Successians” organized a volun 
teer police emergency squad, bought a 
truck, equipped it, rolled promptly on 
the call of the siren to eighteen scenes 
of emergency, and already have the rec 
ord of helping to save the lives of two 
of its inhabitants 

Io those who never heard of Lake 
Success, let it be noted that it is lo- 
cated on the Long Island outskirts of 


New York, next to Queens Borough, 
and on the fringe of the other eight 
villages which, clustered together, go 
by the general name of Great Neck, 
L. I. It is one of 13,288 incorporated 
villages in this country of less than 
2,500 population. According to Mayor 
William C. Latchford, it has 472 adults, 
who came mostly from the surrounding 
New York City area, and 222 children. 
Ihe village has an assessed valuation 
of about ten million dollars and a mu- 
nicipal budget of approximately $51,- 


O00). 
Village Center 


Ihe Mayor, who was primarily re 
sponsible for engineering the acquisi- 
tion of the property which now is the 
Villa 


4 
cost $ 


: Center, states that the ten acres 
22,500 to purchase, and that a 
$60,000 bond issue paid for the prop- 


( 





Emergency police using E & J resuscitator and inhalator with nasal applicator and 


portable “oxygen tent” 


74 








erty and about $35,000 of improve- 
ments and alterations, which trans- 
formed the former 6th Battalion U. § 
Naval Reserve property, consisting of 
cottages, barracks, and dance and mess 
halls with athletic fields, into a very 
beautiful and serviceable group of 
facilities. 

The village hall section provides for 
the police station and garage, a first aid 
and trustees’ meeting room, and a 
handsome court room in the Williams- 
burg Restoration style. In fact, the 
colonial style was adopted throughout. 

An adjoining building has_ been 
turned into an auditorium 25 feet x 
80 feet suitable for gatherings of 250 
people. Another former bunk and 
barracks building has been named Ex- 
hibit Hall and contains a lobby, cloak 
rooms, kitchen, pantry, men’s and wo- 
men’s toilets, a large exhibition room, 
and several smaller committee meeting 
rooms. Other facilities include a locker 
house for baseball and tennis players, 
a swimming pool and a children’s play- 
ground, fully equipped, next to a 
shady picnic area. 

The maintenance, 
amortization and full operating ex- 
penses cost approximate $1.65 per 
$1,000 of assessed value, or as the 
Mayor says, a householder gets the an- 
nual benefit of the whole property for 
the cost of one good day’s family out- 


ing. 


interest, bond 


Police Emergency Squad 


About twenty enthusiastic villagers 
volunteered about a year ago to Or 
ganize a village police emergency 
squad. It was the outgrowth of the 
OCD and the war was still on—V- 
bombs were expected at any time. But 
upon cessation of the war, the work 
went right on more enthusiastically 
than ever, especially after the 1944 hut 
ricane crippled so many services of the 
village. 
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village maintains its own police 

nent, consisting of a lieutenant 

men. The department operates 

itrol cars equipped with two- 

nk radios, with calls emanating 

County Police Headquarters in 

M 1 Harley-Davidson motor- 
id the emergency truck. 

squad has three lieutenants un- 

ptain Arthur DeBevoise, a con- 

n contractor, and operates un- 

police department which is 

su sed by the Commissioner of 

The squad numbers among its 


contractors, 
flight engi- 
n men in various positions in 
many lines of business, and also a doc- 


membership engineers, 


manutacturers, 


Saicsmen, 


Ihe emergency truck, designed and 
quipped by the squad, has over 125 

of equipment which include in 
iddition to first aid kit, 
wrecking 


stretchers, 
jacks, 
cutting 


inkets and tools, 


ropes, ladders, oxy-acetylene 


t, and a generator operating four 
, to 1,000-watt G.E. and Crouse- 
Hinds floodlights. The truck is 
juipped to administer oxygen with an 
E & J inhalator and resuscitator and a 
portable equivalent of an oxygen tent. 
the Captain reports that since in- 
‘ration in May of 1945, the squad 
inswered eighteen emergency calls, 
doctors have attested that the 
uptness of response and the using 
proper equipment have helped save 
lives of two inhabitants of Lake 
ss. These calls were as follows: 


\ 


were for fires 
hin the village limits, at which time 
squad performed police func- 
is, and gave other aid it could 
to the Manhasset-Lakeville Fire 
partment. 


» emergency calls 


® automobile accidents, at which the 
lad gave first aid to 8 people, di- 
ted traffic, and removed obstructions 
m the highway. 
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At RIGHT: Lake Suc- 
cess emergency 
truck manned for a 
run 








2 calls to remove obstructions on 


village resident's property; one call 
being to remove a retaining wall that 
fell down during a storm. 

2 emergencies in the homes of village 
residents. In each case the squad was 
able to help save lives. 

2 calls for the removal of fallen trees 
on the public highway. 

1 call at the lake which required first 


aid for a swimmer victim. 


Most municipal emergency crews are 
under fire department auspices. Lake 
Success has to be different, for the vil- 
lage has no fire department of its own, 
relying on the efficient Lakeville-Man 
hasset Volunteer Fire Department for 
fire protection, but “Lake Successians” 
do about everything else for their own 
protection. Lake 
main lines of traffic, expects that with 


Success, being on 
the increase in the use of automobiles, 
there might be an increased numbe1 


of accidents. The village is prepared. 












Ar verr: The use 
of asbestos suits to 
permit close ap 
proach fo five 


BELOW { boat for 
life saving on the 
village’s three lakes 


Snowfall Facts 


NOW falls, as a rule, during some 
S months of the year in 47 States. 

Colorado tops every other state with 
its white blanket of 76.4 inches. Such 
far-western states as Wyoming (67 
Idaho (59.6), Montana (53.0) and 
Utah (51.0), are matched in the 
northeast by New York (68.0) and 
New England (53.9); and by Michi- 
gan (56.2) in the Great Lakes area. 
Measurements in the forties are usually 
attained by Wisconsin (45.9), Wash- 
(44.9), and Pennsylvania 
(42.0). States scoring thirty inches or 
more are Minnesota (39.6), Nevada 
(37.9), Oregon (36.0), South Dakota 
(34.9), West Virginia (33.3) and 
North Dakota (30.9). 

In the twenties are such far-apart 
states as Iowa (29.7), New Jersey 
Nebraska (29.0), Ohio (28.1), 
(26.7), Maryland-Dela- 
Indiana (23.2), and Il 


Hy) > 


ington 


(29.1), 
New Mexico 
ware (25.6), 
linois (21.5). 

Registrations in the ’teens prevail in 
Missouri (17..8), Virginia (17.1), 
Kansas (16.7), Kentucky (13.6), and 


\rizona (11.8). Nine inches or less 
is the rule in Tennessee (9.7), North 
Carolina (8.9), Oklahoma (8.7), A! 


(5.3), South Carolina (2.4) 
Texas (2.3), Mississippi (2.1), and 
Georgia-Alabama (1.4). The 
snowfall of all, nine-tenths of an inch, 
prevails in Louisiana. 


kansas 


lowest 


One important state not listed is 
California. The 
official compilation sheet is explained 


as ‘average not determinable.” 


omission from the 


Ernest A. DENCH 
Ho-Ho-Kus, N. ] 


okad 
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Cleaning Newark’s Catchbasins 


N EWARK, N. J., has 7347 Catch 
basins that demand  attentioy 
and the cleaning program goes on coy 
tinuously. ‘The work, under the super 


Before starting the ° . ‘ 

he ee Vision O /- aver ‘ 
crew is told which ; W Baver, \cting Chie 
cotthhusies ta clean Engineer in charge of the Division 
In this case the in Sewers in the Department of Pubjj 
structions come from Works, requires the use of two types of 


W. S. Baver, Acting 


Chief Engineer in ; 
charge of Newark’s Di the other a small crane with an orange 


vision of Sewers peel bucket. Newark has two of ea 
of these cleaning units, with which th 


equipment. One, an Elgin Educto 


7.347 catchbasins are cleaned twice 


vear. 





Operating Characteristics 


Both pieces of equipment have 
advantages, Engineer Baver points ou 
Ihe Eductor is clean and easy to o 
erate. It works quickly and does n 
require anyone's getting — insid 


catchbasin. 





Engineer Baver does not like to 
the Eductor to clean deep basins 


cause of the difficulty that arises 





raising and lowering the suction nozz i 
and the added power required to pun 
the water for long distances. And 


though the machine is efficient in « 


ing dirt and silt it will not 
large pieces of debris such as old 
tles and tin cans which must b 
moved manually; also, the enti 
must go to the dumping area wh 
discharges the accumulated dirt 


a set of catchbasins. 


This latter disadvantage is n 
ized to some extent by limiting th 
eration of the Eductor unit to ar 
fairly close to dumping points 
could be neutralized still furth \ 
Baver points out, if the machine 
to discharge into an auxiliary 
which would go directly to the dun 
point. So far, he has not found 
necessary to use auxiliaries of this k 


The o1 Inge peel type of cleanin 


Lerr Centrir: The first step is to 
the grating 


Ricuyr Cenrir: Next the crew pu 
: 


Eductor suction nozzle into the catcl 


mel 


Lower Lert: When the nozzle is in 
the operator starts the auxiliary 

that circulates the water from the su 
tank to the suction nozzle. This a 
siphons the dirt out of the catchbe 
1 small hose at the right in this pu 
contains an auxiliary jet of wate 
loosens the dirt in the catchbasin 


Lower Ricut: This is a close-up of 
Eductor suction pipe in operation 

vertical hose carries the water fron 
supply tank and the hose at the left i 
draws the water to the discharge tani 
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is, he finds, more flexible in 
TT Ihe small crane can be 
ed easily into position for the 
peel bucket to lift the catch 
ting, and the bucket can be 
for all practical purposes to 
th required. Some Newark 
wells are forty feet deep. 

he orange peel can keep a 

4 trucks busy loading, while 


ire dumping 
How the Eductor Works 


Eductor is a big unit mounted 
ton Mack truck, which car 
irge tank and a motor-driven 
mnected to a siphoning unit 
vy the truck on a reel. The 
pumps water from the tank 
h the siphon and back into the 
\s the water makes its circuit, it 
he dirt from the catchbasin 
The motor continues to Cil 

he water until it becomes so 
ith silt that it is no longer ef 
The machine can clean an 

e of three catchbasins pe hour. 
of Newark’s two orange peel 
catchbasin cleaners utilizes a 


sucket and the other uses a Hay 
yucket; one is mounted on a 
114-ton truck, and the other ts 
ed by a small International trac 


rineer Baver attempts to concen 


the cleaning program in the 


‘and the fall. However, with the 


number of catchbasins to be 


ied and the relatively limited 
int of equipment at hand, he is 


to use the Eductor and the 


ige peel buckets continuously. 
ere the traffic and rainfall run 


particularly heavy, some of the 


Pie é 
basins require cleaning more than 


a year. These are kept under 
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lor Lerr: Enginee 
Baver takes a_ hand 


with the operation 
| 


lor Center: When the 
catchbasin is clean the 
operator shuts off the 
motor and withdraws 
the suction pipe 


Tor Ricgut: The grat 
ing is now replaced 
and the truck and its 
crew are ready to pro 
ceed to the next catch 


basin. 


CENTER LEF1 An 
orange peel type of 
bucket is used in Neu 
ark for deep catch 
basins where the si 
phon does not work well. and in sections where there are no convenient dumping pot 


The bucket can be used to lift the grating out of place. 


nis 


»pl tt O ) wn and bring 1 the refuse f 
ENTER Ricgut: Then it is a simple matter t dif down an g uf i 


the catchbasin. 
OwWER Ricut: The cleaning mechanism does not have to go to the dumping areas 
the bucket can keep a number of trucks busy. However, the work is a little more mes 


for the bucket does drip, and a man must go into the well to do the final cleant 

Department of Public Works of New 

ark, under the supervision of Director 

during heavy rains. Meyer Ellenstein and Chief Enginee 
The work is conducted by the L. Dudley Coles 


close observation by the public works 
crews in order to avoid any difficulty 


— 








Stores Control by Centralized Records 
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These are the principal forms used to account for materials in 
are 
Control of all material issued at the left; next to it is the Journal 
of all individual materials and supplies issued and posted to the 


the central storeroom in Austin. They 


By WALTER E. SEAHOLM 
Director of Public Utilities 
Formerly Acting City Manager 
Austin, Texas 


Hk various departments of the 

city of Austin, Texas, requisition 
materials on the purchasing division 
as outlined in the November 1945 issue 
ot THE AMERICAN Clty. 

When the materials are received at 
the Central Storeroom a_ receiving 
sheet is prepared in triplicate, setting 
out class, section and bin, quantity 
received, and description. The orig- 
inal copy of this receiving sheet is for 
warded to the purchasing office, the 
duplicate remains at the Central Stores 
office, and the triplicate is forwarded 
to the material and supplies stock clerk 
in the Finance Office where the items 
are recorded in a purchase register 
pending receipt of priced invoice. 
Upon receipt of vendor's invoice and 
purchase order copies, the amount is 
entered in the purchase register, on a 
stock ledger card. 

The authorization for the  with- 
drawal of materials from the store 
room is an approved work order or a 
memorandum order from which the 
requisition on storekeeper is prepared 
in quadruplicate. The fourth copy is 
retained at the storeroom and_ the 


78 


the Central Stores 


others forwarded to the stock clerk in 
the Finance Office. These three copies 
are priced using the current average 
price shown on stock card shown here. 
Ihe third copy is then detached and 
assorted for posting and a tape is pre- 
pared by classes of materials. This 
tape is to be used as a posting me- 
dium to material class control cards on 
a Burroughs Company accounting ma- 
chine. The tickets are then posted to 
the stock ledger card by picking up 
the old quantity recording the issue 
on each ticket, sub-totaling for a new 
quantity balance, multiplying by the 
unit price on the stock ledger card, ex- 
tending the new value, subtracting the 
previous value and totaling for the 


Service Center for 


O MINIMIZE “G.I. Joe's” post- 

war confusion, St. Louis has or- 
ganized a “one-stop” service center 
where in one building veterans can 
consult with more than a dozen agen- 
cies specializing in their problems and 
interests, the American Municipal As- 
sociation reports. 

Nearly one thousand veterans a day 
are now receiving service in the cen- 
ter. About 100 workers representing 
public and private agencies are pro- 
viding the service at present. The cen- 











stock ledger accounts on a particular day (in this case June 4, 
1945) ; resting on the Journal is a Stock Ledger of an individual 
class of materials (in this case conduit fittings) ; at the right is the 
Requisition on the storekeeper, written from a work order 


value, in this manner obtain- 
ing a proot of the pricing and exten- 
sions on the requisition. As a_by- 
product of this operation, a_ proof 
journal tape is shown at this point 
from which the previous quantity and 
issued quantity are verified. This 
method of proving quantites has 
proved so accurate that we have made 
only two quantity adjustments since 
the record was installed in June 1943. 


issued 


Fourth in a series of articles on the use 
of business machines in Austin, Texas. See 
also “Assessing, Collecting, and Accounting,” 
page 109, October, ‘Adoption of an Accounts 
Payable Fund,” page 109 November, and 
“Centralized Payroll Equipment Writes Three 
Records in One Operation,” page 92, Decem- 
ber 1945. 


Veterans in St. Louis 


ter, which opened in December, is al- 
ready providing a rallying point for 
the majority of individuals and groups 
wanting to do a job for veterans. 

Services which are outgrowths of the 
center include a survey of job oppor 
tunities for returned veterans. The 
survey will be conducted by volun- 
teers working with the United States 
Employment Service. More than fifty 
patriotic and civic organizations have 
agreed to furnish volunteers to help 
conduct the survey. 
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To Make Our Big 


Cities Friendly Groups 


of Well-Planned Neighborhoods 


Chicago Develops Ideas Worth Emulating 


HE pride and energy which have 

built a big and friendly city may 
now make possible the redevelopment 
of Chicago into an even more friendly 
city, made up of attractive, modern 
“small towns” which will combine the 
economic, social, and cultural advan- 
tages of the large metropolis with most 
of the desirable features of quiet, 
small-city life. 

[hat is the prediction of A. H. Mel- 
linger, Chairman of the Chicago Plan 
Commission, who has announced that 
the Commission has completed pre- 
liminary studies which indicate that, 
when the major phases of the Compre- 
hensive City Plan have been realized, 
Chicago will be made up of 59 well- 
defined and integrated communities. 


“The Commission’s plans for making 
Chicago a better place in which to live 
and work [he said] are focused on the 
local areas in which people live—their 
neighborhoods and their communities. The 
city plan recognizes these as the basic units 
of a city, just as the family is the basic 
unit of society. Accordingly, the studies 
of the Commission suggest an arrange- 
ment of residential areas which will ulti- 
mately previde families in every part of 
the city with facilities for pleasant, friend- 
ly community life comparable to that of 
the better suburbs. The units are small 
enough to cause people to have a feeling 
of pride in their community and to take 
a more active part in the neighborhood 
and community affairs. 


Expressways, Waterways, Parks, 
and Schools 


‘The communities of this future city 
will ultimately range in population from 
15,000 to 90,000, with an average of ap- 
proximately 55,000. They will be sep- 
arated from each other by a great system 
of expressways, by a fixed railroad and in- 
dustrial pattern, by waterways, and wher- 
ever feasible by open areas commonly 
known as buffer parks, which can be used 
for various recreational purposes. It is 
contended that each community should 
ultimately be the service area for a high 
school and a community park and play 
eld. To this end the Commission has 
made known the close cooperation it has 
received from the Board of Education, 
whose officials have evidenced a willing- 
ness to have the future school district pat- 
‘ern conform to the planned community 
ireas, 

‘The 59 communities are further di- 

ded into 128 sub-communities for the 
purpose of distributing park and_play- 
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AN IDEA WHOSE TIME 
HAS COME 


Over 16 years ago—in Sep- 
tember 1929— The American 
City carried an article by the 
late Clarence Arthur Perry on 
“Planning a Neighborhood 
Unit.” In this article, and in 
greater detail in Monograph 1 
of the Regional Survey of New 
York and Its Environs, Mr. 
Perry then pioneered in devel- 
oping and presenting the 
Neighborhood Unit concept. 

Although the theories back 
of this concept met with wide- 
spread acceptance among city 
planners, the practical di fficul- 
ties of rebuilding substandard 
urban areas then seemed insur- 
mountable. Realization of the 
fact that only through large- 
scale redevelopment can the de- 
caying sections of our cities be 
salvaged has now brought 
Neighborhood Unit planning 
into the realm both of the ur- 
gent and of the attainable. 

Philosophers have empha- 
sized the great power of an 
idea “whose time has come.” 
The accompanying article and 
similar studies under way in 
other cities point to the 
Neighborhood Unit as such an 
idea. 











field areas to accommodate more ade- 
quately the recreational desires of all age 
groups. These recreational facilities are 
planned at convenient locations with a 
service range governed by _ reasonable 
walking distances from the homes of all 
families within the sub-communities. In 
this phase of its planning program the 
Commission commends highly the assis 
tance and aid it has received from the of- 
ficials of the Chicago Park District, who 
have evidenced their approval of the com- 
munity divisions by proposing to acquire 
new community park and playfield space 
in accordance with the Plan Commission's 
proposals wherever it is physically and 
economically possible at this time. 

“Each of the communities embraces 
from four to twelve neighborhoods, and 
these, in total, aggregate 559 throughout 


the city. The neighborhoods are typically 
one-quarter square mile in area in the 
more intensely occupied sections of the 
city, and somewhat larger in the less 
populous districts. 

“The typical neighborhood would be 
served by an elementary school located 
near the center and serving the popula- 
tion of 4,000 to 12,000 and would be vir- 
tually a self-contained unit providing 
stores and other facilities necessary for 
every-day activities, with the exception of 
employment.” 


By reason of these sharply defined 
physical boundaries and the facilities 
within them, Mr. Mellinger pointed 
out, each neighborhood would take on 
an individual identity and character 
and, together with several contiguous 
neighborhoods, would make up the 
community which corresponds to a me- 
dium-sized town or small city. Each of 
these communities is planned to pro- 
vide the more extensive facilities such 
as churches, parochial schools, theaters, 
shopping centers, hospital and health 
services, and other public welfare ser- 
vices. 


Vacant Land and Blighted Areas 


The Plan Commission Chairman em- 
phasized the need for good design and 
careful control of new development 
which will occur in large quantities on 
the now vacant lands remaining with- 
in the city. He said that the same 
principles of modern city planning 
should be applied in the rebuilding of 
the blighted areas and that the public 
and private efforts devoted to the 
building of new homes must conform 
to good standards of design to assure 
better utility of the land and more at- 
tractiveness in the appearance of the 
completed new neighborhoods. The 
streets upon which people live should 
be laid out to discourage fast-moving 
traffic through neighborhood areas. He 
made it clear that the real purpose of 
the expansive network of expressways 
is to take fast, through-moving traffic 
off the local street system. Conse- 
quently the residential areas will be- 
come quieter and safer places in which 
to live. One of the greatest objections 
to big-city living is the traffic hazards 
to small children. This factor was 
predominant in the considerations of 
the Commission in the preparation of 
its plan of neighborhood and com- 
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+ eee PART OF THE COMPREHENSIVE CITY PLAN 
his map shows the 59 communities which the Chicago Plan Commission believes will 
ake up the cit vhen the major phases of the Comprehensive City Plan have been 
realized 
munity areas and in the location of continue to serve the entire Chicago area 
frequented spots, such as schools, rec and its many visitors. The county’s forest 
reational areas, shopping centers, and preserves, together with the city’s large 
parks, boulevards, and improved trans 
other commonly used facilities. Thus, 
portation facilities would be no less ac 
said Mr. Mellinger : . 
cessible to all of the “big-city—small 
All advantages of the large metropolis °” 
town” dwellers There would, of course, 


would be retained in the coordinated 
planned city Ihe central business dis 
trict, for example, will remain as the cen 
tral retail area and imusement district, 
ind it would be there that many of the 
activities of the entire metropolitan area 
and great midwest territory will be fo- 
cused The city’s many cultural institu- 
tions, its schools of higher learning, its 
museums, libraries, and the like, would 


continue to be a single municipal govern 
ment to supply uniform public services.’ 
Describing the various elements of 
the plan and the tremendous benefits 
which the people will realize from the 
completed improvements, Mr. Mel- 
linger continued to emphasize that the 
local areas are the starting point and 
foundation of a well planned city: 





“From each neighborhood 





and com 
munity must come the teamwork of the 
people with the public officials in making 
possible these plans for a more m dern 
more comfortable, and more efficie; Chi 
cago. The Commission expects, within a 
very short time, to present officially these 
detailed plans to the City Council as 4 
supplement to the various reports on 
major phases of the physical and economic 
life of the city.” 
During the coming year, Mr. Me] 
linger believes that the Commission 


can complete the major phases of th. 
plan in order that Chicago will have a 
city framework 
within which to develop its many pub- 


comprehensive plan 


lic works and the housing of its people 
in an orderly and progressive manner. 


American Society of 
Civil Engineers Names 
New Officers 


NGINEERS prominent in munici 
E pal activities will hold important 
positions in the ol 
Civil the coming year. 
\t 
meeting in 
New York, 


the society 


American Society 
Engineers for 


its recent 


as 
President W. 
W. Horner o! 
consult 


elected 


the 


ing firm ol 
Horner 
Shifrin, 


Louls, 


ind 

St 
Mo., 
an 


with ac- 


tive munici- 





pal practice 
We. 


Horne) 


sani 
tation — field. 
Mr. Horner is a past president of th 
American Society of Municipal Engi 


in the 


neers. 
Among the directors is Shortridg: 
Hardesty whose firm, Hardesty and 


Hanover, New York City, is now en 
gaged in the design of important inte! 
urban the Cross 
Bronx Highway and the Van Wyck Ex 
pressway in New York City. 

\. Huie, also selected as 4 


commissione! 


highways such as 


Irving V. 
director, is at present 
of New York City’s Board of Wate: 
Supply. During the war Mr. Huie was 
a member of the Mayor’s War Cabinet 
he organized and commanded the Pub 
lic Works Emergency Division. 

Among the awards made by the so 
ciety was one to Donald N. Becker, En 
gineer of Bridge Design, Chicago De 
partment of Public Works, for a pape! 
entitled, “Development of the Chicago 
Type Bascule Bridge’; and to Thomas 
R. Camp, consulting sanitary enginee! 
of Boston, for a paper entitled “Effe 
of Turbulence on Sedimentation.” 


t 
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How Should Assessment Be Related 


to Present Real Estate Prices? 


During the depression years reduction of realty assessments 


generally lagged behind declining sales prices. 


To what 


extent ought this trend now be reversed as prices rise? 


By ALBERT W. NOONAN 


Executive Director 
National Association of Assessing 
Officers 


HE elements of the controversy in 

T point No. 4 of the accompanying 
statement will be quickly appreciated 
by every assessing ofhcer. For example, 
let us suppose a house has a construc- 
tion cost new, less depreciation, of 
$4,000, is located on a lot with a gen- 
erally agreed value of $500, thus indi- 
cating a fair value of about $4,500. If 
materials could be secured at ceiling 
prices, the house could be reproduced 
for that sum. But in the meantime, 
some family, desperately in need of 
housing accommodations, agrees to pay 
57.000 for the house and lot, provided 
can occupy the house immediately. 
Ihe sales price is $7,000, but the 
Advisory Council 
irges that no more than $4,500 of the 
S7.000 can be used as the measure olf 


ment of the 


value, the balance of $2,500 being a 
sum which is paid not for property but 
lor a certain type of accommodation or 
service—in short, the immediate priv- 
icve Ol m Ving In. 

Is this sound economic doctrine? It 
well be argued that it is not. 
But, whether it is good or bad eco- 
nomic doctrine, there is a lot of ad- 
ministrative common sense in it, and I 

nk a good sprinkling of humane- 

LOO 

Nevertheless, it perhaps is well to 

sider the adverse economic argu- 
if for no other reason than to 
what they are. 


Determining Market Value 


issessment and taxation pur- 
the statutory standard in every 
is “market value.” 


in “value” is 


Sometimes the 
modified by othe 
jcctives, such as “fair, true, cash, and 
l.”’ and compound adjectives such 
ur cash, actual cash,” etc., but all 
se adjectives, whether simple or 
pound, reduce themselves on anal- 
to the equivalent of “market.” Al- 
igh the courts in every state have 
me time or another given a ju- 
il interpretation of the meaning of 
word “value,” practically all could 
summed up as the so-called “will- 
seller, willing buyer” theory. And 
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during the war period; 


groups; 


diate occupancy, 


property recently sold. 





Members of the Advisory Council of the National Association of 
Assessing Officers, at a recent meeting in Chicago, agreed that: 


There has been a substantial general increase in real estate values 


Such increase varies materially among the different states of the 
nation, among different sections of any particular state, and among 
classes of property within a particular assessment jurisdiction; 


In general the type of property where increases have been greatest 
have been in residential units, especially among medium and low-priced 


In most recent sales of small residential properties there usually 
has been included an amount that might be called “premium for imme- 
or “bonus for shelter,” which should not be consid- 
ered as a reflection of the value of the property; 

Increases in value which may be traced to increases in the cost of 
labor or material are likely to remain, as there are no prospects that 
labor or material costs will decline in the near future; 

Assessing officers who believe that assessments in their jurisdiction 
should be increased should not exceed as an upper limit the reproduction 
cost new, even where this is substantially below the price at which the 


The accompanying article accepts the first three of these points as 
non-controversial, and discusses the last three. 








this has been described innumerable 
times as the price a person, willing to 
sell but who does not have to sell, will 
accept, and a person who is willing to 
buy, but who does not have to buy, will 
pay. This definition provides the ju 
diciary with a fairly good instrument 
for settling disputes, but it is of little 
use to the practicing assessing officer. 
Why? Simply because the above defini 
tion is based on ideal conditions, 
whereas the assessor deals with real 
In my humble judgment, 
the best definition of market value 


which we have is that of the National 


situations. 


Association of Assessing Officers’ Com 
mittee on Assessment Terminology, as 
follows: 

“The amount of money, or money's 
worth for which goods or services ma\ 
be exchanged within a reasonable ps 
.'od of time under conditions in which 
both parties to the exchange are able, 
willing, and reasonably well informed.” 

This is what might be termed a 
realistic adaptation of the “willing 
buyer-willing seller” concept. To use 
a slang expression, it means the 
amount of money which changes hands 
when both parties “know the score.” 

How does this square with the rec- 


ommendation of the Advisorv Council 


that part of the purchase price of many 
recent sales of homes be considered as 
market 


something from the 


After all, both parties may be 


apart 
value? 
well informed, they may have all then 
necessary 


faculties, including the 


amount of cash. The seller does not 
have to sell, and, legally speaking, th 
buyer is under no compulsion to buy 
If we look at the problem as a cold 
blooded economic situation, we can 
even argue that the desperate need of 


| 


families for shelter has a_ pric itselt 


that may be translated into market 
value. That is, where we find a fam 
ily willing to pay $7,000 for a house 
that should be reproducible tor 54,500 
we can say that $7,000 is in fact th 


real present-day value, because it ts 


merely the result of a terrific demand 
meeting a short supply This could 
be true even where we were certain 
that within six months the amount of 
new construction would so relieve the 
shortage as to restore reproduction Cost 
as the upper limit of value, as it always 
was heretofore. 

There is substantial economic justi fi 
cation for this viewpoint. If any as 
sessor was asked for advice by his next 
door neighbor who wanted to dispose 


of his house, he would undoubtedly 
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advise him of the most recent sales of 
comparable properties and suggest that 
he act accordingly. In other words, it 
is much more than probable that the 
advice would be to hold out for the 
high dollar, regardless of what the re- 
production cost of the dwelling might 
be. But, while the viewpoint may 
have economic justification, it has little 
administrative sense and not much 
justice to support it. We all know 
that there is much more to assessment 
technique than finding out the last 
sales price of a typical property. It 
should be emphasized, however, that 
other phases of assesssment work were 
kept continuously in mind by the 
Council members in issuing the ac- 
companying statement; it was not a 
case of overlooking any economic prin- 
ciples or laws. Rather, they were most 
carefully considered, but adapted to 
administrative common sense and the 
assessing officer’s sense of justice. 

All of this is equivalent to saying 
that the “bonus for 
shelter,” or “premium for immediate 
included in recent sales 
temporary phenomenon and _ possible 


sum, covering 


occupant y,. 


only because so few houses are for sale. 
For these reasons, the Council believes 
the assessor would be wise in refusing 
to recognize such excess payment as a 
fair indicator of market value. 


Construction Costs 


The fifth point in the Advisory 
Council's statement concerns construc- 
tion costs. Note that a big distinction 
has been drawn between the increase 
in sales price traceable to the despera- 
tion of the buyer and increases which 
have resulted from increases in labor 
and material prices. The first is ex- 
pected to be of brief duration, while 
the second is considered to be rela- 
tively permanent. That is why the 
Council suggested that the first be 
disregarded and the second be ac 
cepted as criteria of value. There is 
much evidence available to support 
the contention that the increases in 
material and labor prices are likely to 
be permanent and even move up to 
higher levels. Let us consider some of 
the evidence. 

First, there is the strong political 
position of organized labor. Labor in- 
sists on a larger portion of the fruits 
cf its labor and is much better pre- 
pared to press its claims than ever be- 
fore. 


The index of construction costs, 
prepared by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, shows that the cost of labor 
in building construction has been ad- 
vancing steadily since 1939 and today 
is approximately 40 percent higher 
than it was in 1939. In the same time, 
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building materials have advanced 33 
percent in price. 

Our national debt has risen from 
$73 billion (before the war) to $273 
billion today and may level off at 
about $300 billion. This will require 
nearly $6 billion to pay annual inter- 
est charges alone, not to mention 
amortization of principal. A high na- 
tional income will be very helpful in 
discharging this obligation. A_ high 
level of wages generally accompanies a 
high national income. 

History shows that after each of the 
wars in which America has engaged 
the general price level has been some- 
what higher than prior to the time the 
war started. And this has been true 
in spite of the formerly inevitable de- 
pressions that followed along in the 
wake of the wars. As a matter of fact, 
this type of inflation is one of the 
typical ways of liquidating the debt 
incurred in financing the war. 

It should be pointed out, of course, 
that when the Advisory Council said 
that it expected increases in the cost 
of labor and materials to remain, it 
had in mind only the near future. No 
one can foresee what is likely to hap- 
pen after five years or so, and especial- 
ly is this true now that we are entering 
the atomic age. But apart from that, 
there are two real ways to reduce costs. 
One is to pay labor less, the other is 
for labor to produce more. We are 
not going to pay the worker less for 
his labor, but all sorts of technological 
advances should steadily increase the 
output of labor, and result in reduced 
real costs. Even so, it would not nec- 
essarily follow that cost, in terms of 
dollars, would be reduced too, but 
that could happen. Regardless of 
these speculations, the Advisory Coun- 
cil takes the position that increases in 
the value of real estate that can be 
traced to increases in the costs of labor 
and building materials are real reflec- 
tors of value and should be recognized 
as such. 


Upper Limit—Reproduction Cost 
New 


The conclusion, in point No. 6, 
that assessments should not exceed the 
reproduction cost new, even where this 
is substantially below the price at 
which the property recently sold, was 
not arrived at casually. It is a product 
of some rather sharp debate and much 
careful reflection. It includes a special 
consideration of the handicaps and 
difficulties which accompany most of 
the administrative tasks of the asses- 
sor. If followed, the assessment rolls 
of most assessors should show substan- 
tial increases, but increases that are 
likely to remain for some while. The 
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Advisory Council recommends a policy 
which is mid-way between an ostrich. 
like attitude of refusing to believe that 
real estate values have increased at ql] 
and the other extreme that even the 
wildest prices are a fair reflection and 
determinant of value for tax Purposes, 
Again, the statement seeks to distin. 
guish between what is somewhat per 
manent and that which is considered 
temporary. While some of the reasop- 
ing behind the statement might pos. 
sibly be offensive to some economists, it 
is likely, I believe, to find general ac. 
ceptance among administrators, public 
officials, and what is most important, 
the taxpayers themselves—and espe. 
cially that portion of the latter repre- 
sented by the distressed families which 
paid such outrageous prices for shelter. 

We assessors are believers in jus 
tice. We are among its professional de- 
fenders and champions. There are 
times when strict economic and legal 
concepts may have to be pushed slight- 
ly to one side to make room for the 
much more important virtue of jus- 
tice, and I believe the statement of the 
Advisory Council is one example of 
this. 


State and Municipal 
Immunity from Federal 
Taxation Affirmed 

by U. S. Supreme Court 


N A decision of great importance 

to local governments and author- 
ities, handed down January 14, 1946, 
the United States Supreme Court per- 
mitted a federal excise tax on the sale 
of bottled waters by the Saratoga 
Springs Authority, but only after re- 
affirming the basic doctrine of state and 
municipal immunity from taxation by 
the federal government. 

The Bond Buyer publishes in its is 
sue of January 19 a detailed discussion 
of this decision in which Austin J. 
Tobin, Secretary of the Conference of 
State Defense, points out that in de- 
termining the particular tax to be con- 
stitutional, the prevailing opinion of 
Justices Stone. Reed, Murphy, and 
Burton holds “that only those activities 
of State government which are depar- 
tures from governmental functions in- 
to the field of ordinary business opera 
tions may be taxable, and in that we 
have a liberalization of the familiar 
‘sovernmental function’ limitation of 
recent cases. Also many hurtful argu 
ments recently advanced by Court ma- 
jorities to restrict state and municipal 
immunity, have fallen by the waysid 
Finally, we have the strong support 0! 
Justices Douglas and Black, which will 
be a potent force in all future decisions 
on intergovernmental tax immunity. 











Thin Paving Goes Farther 


By F. W. LIDDLE 
City Engineer 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


1 HAS been a lot of fun watching 
street paving program grow, 


particularly from the close and inti- 
mate vantage point of a city engineer. 
I is a great satisfaction in helping 
to build something that gives as real 


ind lasting a benefit to a community 
as residential streets. 

Out in front of our city hall is a 
avenue that 
In some way or 


brick-paved was 


yuilt forty years ago. 
to us here in 
that this street should have 
\fter forty 
ng heavy trafhc of all types that 
still and durable. I 
wouldn't be surprised to see it give us 
er twenty-five or thirty years of 
appreciable in- 
se in maintenance costs. 


seems symbolic 
Wvandotte 


rved sO well. 


ouner it 
vears ol 
smooth 


street 158 


not 


service without 


any 


crt 


Good Work Builds Confidence 


[hat well constructed old job paid 
us dividends in all our subsequent 
that 


vork because of the confidence 


sur people now have in the projects 


LEFT: Auxiliary strips of 
ilk next to the curb con- 
an inexpensive extra 
Wyandotte furnishes to 
cs. hools, and other 
uildings. 
RIGHT: The contractor 
s the streets in Wyan- 
half width at a time. 
a Caterpillar tractor 
a sub grader prepara- 
laying second half 


... if it has sound engineering to back it. The experience 
of Wyandotte, Mich., shows how a street program can 


become a real municipal asset 


that we build. An engineer is able to 
operate much more efficiently when the 
people he serves believe in him. Our 
present paving program illustrates this. 


Back in 1938 we decided to lay some 


street slab five inches thick, and you 
should have heard the uneasy and 
earnest protests that came from our 


fellow engineers. According to all our 
more vocal, strong-minded colleagues, 
Anything that 


thin, they told us, shouldn’t be used in 


we were plainly crazy. 


a sidewalk, much less a street; and 
wouldn't we please take their advice 
and add a few inches to the slab depth? 
We had engineers from all over the 
country coming to Wyandotte, looking 
at our jobs, and shaking their heads 


dourly. 
Light Section Studied Carefully 


But the city backed us up. We had 
been building a whole lot of things for 
them during the quarter of a 
century and all had served well. Con 
sequently there wasn’t any particular 
reason for them to that we 
would turn up with a dud design now 
We went ahead knowing that 
who were going to use the street had 


past 


believe 


those 
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confidence in our work, 

\s a matter of fact, that pioneering 
use of a light section represented the 
result of some mighty careful thought 
on our part, and its general use else 
where substantiates our judgment, al 
though we would rather take folks out 
and let them see the slab today. 

Using Less Material 


We decided a long time ago that the 
most effective way to lower costs in City 


streets was to reduce the amount of 


material used in them. A cost analysis 


disclosed that the finishing, curing, 


formsetting, and similar features of 


street construction were small items 
when compared with the actual cost of 
the material itself. Consequently, if 
we were going to lower the price of 
streets, we had to hit where it counted. 

Furthermore, three and four dollars 
per square yard was just too much pay 
in modest neighborhoods; nevertheless 
these neighborhoods deserved a clean, 


serviceable, all-weather street just as 
the more affluent portions of our city 
already had, and it was up to us to fig 
ure out the answer. 


Ihe first thing that we did was to 


Lert: By building the street 
level well below the «¢ vation 
of the natural oy ind, Engi 
neer Liddle is able to give 
added dignity and charm 
houses even in the lower 
price f ass Not tf a 
foreground that the curd } as 
been notched u ( 
the sidewa k to slide 
wien this phase or ¢ 
110m ws con ple l¢ 
t 
t 
‘ 

















compare the flexible type of pavement 
Let it not be said that 
we want to generalize for the entire 
country, but as far as Wyandotte was 


with the rigid. 


concerned, we felt that concrete was 
the answe he various arguments 
between flexible and rigid pavements 
have been bandied back and forth for 
more than a generation now; however, 
at the risk of being repetitious, here 
are a few that weighed our decisions. 
First, since the flexible type of sur 
facing cannot be relied upon to pro 
duce flexural, beam, or slab strength, 
the subgrade must be above average in 
quality The soil in Wyandotte is a 
black loam and while it has proved 


acce ptable lor concrete paving, we 
doubt that it would give satisfactory 
service for the non-rigid type. In fact, 
we have had the chance to watch su 
faces of this type operate in our area 


and have not been impressed with the 


results 

Another feature is maintenance 
When a_ flexible-type roadway gives 
way, it goes quickly. Cars pound the 


pot-holes heavily and the street's in 


tOoiity to resist Impact aggravates a 
rough, undesirable condition. Maint 
nance has to be prompt, thorough, and 
is Often difhicult to pe rlorm 
Still another feature is the general 
hem 1 municipal financing We 
pay tor street construction property as 
ssment but maintain them out of the 









Improved Design Lowers Pavement 


Cost 
In inv cas we ire not convinced 
lat OUr pavement costs any more than 
i flexible tvpe designed to do the same 


i 
OD \s ment 


med pre viously, we have 


hit what we believe is the main point 


of contention when we reduced the 


thickness of the slab to five inches. We 
didn’t just blindly whittle off two or 
three inches. We estimated the sub- 
grade bearing power at 20 pounds per 
square inch, and on this basis calcu- 
lated that with the design we adopted 
the 6,o00-pound rear wheel load would 
produce a unit stress of 298 psi and 
that there was no limit to its allow- 
able stress repetitions; we arrived at 
similar conclusions for a 7,000-pound 
wheel load, with the unit stress going 
to 347 psi. The 8,000-pound load we 
calculated would go to 397 psi and 
$5,250 stress repetitions or 1,410 per 
year could be carried. A 9,000-pound 
wheel load we found would produce 
a unit stress of 447 psi and would carry 
12,300 repetitions or 492 per year for a 
25-yeal 


span; and the 10,000-pound 


span will produce a unit of 496 psi, 
standing 4,250 repetitions of 170 per 


vear. These, it can be seen, allow ow 
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design of 7-5-7 inches to carry the load 
nicely. 

We have followed customary prin- 
ciples of good practice in modern stree 
construction by building integral curb 
and gutter, thus making the slab even 
more of a structure. As the classi 
Bates road tests indicated, a slab re 
quires strengthening at the edges— 
produced by highway designers with a 
wedge-like thickened section. By mak 
ing integral curb and gutter, however 
we can use the curb as a flange and 
give the same edge strengthening with 
out the necessity of thickening th: 
slab. In effect, this design makes th 
entire section work. 

The integral curb and gutter has on 
disadvantage—if we want to widen th 
street, we have to knock off the curb 
and grind down the broken portion 
This is of course a difficult operation 
and does not make for smooth work 





Anove: The finishing machine shapes the 
curb and the slab at the same time by us 
of the notched section in the screed 
Lerr: Projects big enough to allow 
contractor to set up for plant sized ¢ 
struction result in lowered costs to 


city. 


BeLow: A Fordson tractor with a G 
Roads blade does some final clean-up i 
on part of the Wyandotte street const 
tion program 














.p. However, we feel that the 
of the streets we have designed 


widlils 
L¢ quate. 


How Curb Is Built 


One factor received special attention 
sur method of construction. It is 
omary to build curbs by finishing 

off the slab, putting some concrete 

and then building the curb up 
from the slab as one of the last opera- 

There are times when this may 
not work so well—the operations may 
be delayed somewhat, and if the slabs 
have begun to set, the curb will not 
ways bond as well as it should. Thus 
there is the possibility that we will lose 
idvantage of the curb’s flange action. 

Consequently our construction proce- 

dure has been to shape the curb sec- 

tion as we finish the slab. The con- 
tractor has been able to do this by 
notching the finishing machine screed 
to conform to the curb cross-section. 

Thus, as the slab is finished, the curb 

ilso is left in rough shape, formed in a 

fashion and requiring 

only some final touching up by the 


true integral 


urb builders. 
The method has an additional fac- 
tor in its favor in that it actually cuts 
cost of the slab. The concrete is 
itutomatically put into place; handling 


Is no greater. 


How Street Construction Fits into 
City Planning 
\ street improvement program 
ght to keep four or five years ahead 
of the community’s development all 
the time, at least as far as planning is 
concerned. If the city engineer knows 
vhere his streets are going and takes 
the time to lay his grades before the 
trea is built up, he can greatly con 
ribute to attractive community devel 
pment. 
We always lay our grades about two 
below the existing ground level, 
ih to the discomfort of some obse1 


rs who cannot visualize the finished 


) 


By so doing, we produce an 
isy slope from the house to the street 
vel. This makes the houses stand out 

ind sets them off to their best advan- 


r¢ 


» . . 

By preparing these plans well in ad 
nce, we 
il 


are able to help the poten- 
when he builds. 
hen a building permit comes to om 


home owner 
lice, we send a surveyor out with in 
ructions to set grade stakes for the 
w home. Our preliminary work has 
cated the water, sewer, and other 
ilities, and by giving him a grade in 
mformance with the future street im- 
‘rovement, we insure that he will get 
\e most value out of his new home. 
Plans laid in advance have allowed us 
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to arrange paving programs that are 
attractive to the contractors. Last year 
we paved 86,600 square yards and got 
the encouraging price of $1.79 per 
square yard. We designed the con- 
crete for a 3,500 psi compressive stress 
at 28 days using 602 pounds of cement 
to 1,480 pounds of sand and 1,508 
pounds of slag to produce a cubic yard 
batch. Our experience has been that 
the contractors want chiefly enough 
yardage so that they can get their 
equipment rolling, and that they will 
not be too unduly alarmed if they 
have to chase around town a bit to do 
the work. 


Integral Curb and Gutter 


The contractor for last year’s work 
used a Rex single-drum mixer to lay 
the concrete. He proportioned the ma 
terials with a pair of Johnson bins lo 
cated on each side of a Butler bulk ce 
ment batcher, arranging his equip 
ment so that the trucks could pick up 
their loads by driving through the legs 
of the bins without any backing o1 
maneuvering. His practice was to pave 
one side of the street, and then come 
back later and pave the other, using 
the previously laid slab as one of the 
side forms. 

The design utilized many of the fea 
tures that are popular in this area. We 
notched out the curb to allow the side 
walk to slide over it, rather than let 
ting the sidewalk butt against the curb 
and create the possibility of cracking 
it. We have eliminated all steel ex- 
cept for dowel bars and in last year’s 
work we did away with them also. We 


have placed expansion joints at the in- 
tersections only and have put contrac- 
tion joints at 15-foot intervals, with the 
result that the contraction joint gaps, 
although frequent, are small and easily 
maintained. 


Little Extras for Good Will 


There is a word that might be said 
regarding street construction and the 
city. One little thing that we have 
done that hasn’t cost us much and has 
resulted in a lot of good will for us has 
been our sidewalk construction pro- 
gram. In Wyandotte, in ftront of 
every church you will find a strip of 
sidewalk adjacent to the curb. We 
have built this without being asked or 
without charge to the church, and it 
has been truly appreciated by the 
parishioners. We have done the same 
around each school, both public and 
parochial, the Masonic Hall, around 
the YMCA and the 1.0.0.E. Temple. 
The cost has been low. Our mainte 
nance crews have done the work in 
periods when work has been somewhat 
slack. We have been prompt about 
repairing sidewalks and drives and 
otherwise keeping the streets and thei 
appurtenances in first class shape. It is 
the little things like that that are 
noticed when someone comes to yout 
town, not so much if they are done, as 
if they are left undone. 
pared to perform those little extras, you 


By being pre 


renew the confidence your city has in 
you. Programs of this kind cannot b 
initiated, however, without a coopera 


tive and understanding mayor and 


council. 


Texas Uses DDT in Typhus Control Program 


EXAS is currently experimenting 

with DDT in its typhus control 
program and is obtaining some signifi 
cant results. Dr. George W. Cox, Stat 
Health Officer, reports that since rat 
fleas are believed to be vectors trans 
mitting typhus fever from diseased rats, 
the Texas Health Department is study 
ing flea control to precede rodent con 
trol in order to eliminate a possible 
danger when infected fleas leave the 
body ol diseased rats. 

“In our control program,” Dr. Cox 
reports, “a 10 percent DDT dust is 
used to dust rats and burrows in in 
fested places before we do any poison 
ing or trapping. The evaluation stud 
ies indicate significant results. We have 
discovered in selected areas where live 
rats have been trapped that the aver 
age number of ectoparasites (rat fleas, 
lice, and mites) per rat has been re 
duced from approximately 
An entomological study in 


go to less 


than one. 





one of our larger Texas cities, wher 
we conducted this work last year, in 
dicated that where we would normally 
expect 25 cases ol typhus fever only 
four have been reported this vear to 
date.” 

Phe department is also making 1 
search studies on a mixture of various 
powdered rodenticides with DDT dust 
with the thought in mind that rats and 
rat fleas can be controlled simultan 


eously. Some indication points to the 


possibility that DDT might be an ef 
fective control measure for the rat 
themselves if they take the powder in 
ternally. However, Dr. Cox states that 


this will require further investigation 
and study. 

Ihe department is also using DDI 
sprays in an extended malaria contro! 
program in certain communities. The 
program consists of a rather complet 


coverage of the communities by DDI 


sprayed in the homes of individuals 








Public Relations for Municipalities 





Municipal Reports in Capable Hands 


N RECENT years a number of 
I cities have been enlisting the aid of 
the municipal reference librarian in 
preparing the annual report to their 
citizens, and have done away with the 
cumbersome system of separate depart- 
mental them New 
York, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Mem 
phis. Norman Gill, former municipal 
Milwaukee, 


Wis. reports the success of these “con 


reports — among 


reference librarian’ of 
solidated reports” in a recent issue of 
the “Library Journal.” Mr. Gill bases 
his article on the experience of Mil- 
waukee, one of the first large cities to 
turn over to the reference librarian 
the preparation of a concise, readable, 
and comparatively inexpensive sum 
mary of municipal activities. 
Milwaukee's first over-all report of 
the activities of city governmental 
units was issued in 1922 and was so 
favorably received that the Common 
Council adopted an ordinance in the 
following year which provided for close 
cooperation of city officials in submit- 
ting reports of departmental activity 
to the librarian, and also appropriated 
t sum sufficient for the editing, pub 
lishing, and distribution of the final 
reports. The city has benefitted by 
savings of time, material, and money 
in the preparation of these reports. 
I'welve departmental appropriations in 


1g20 totaled $4,350; yet the cost of 
the 1944 annual report for all depart- 
ments was only $2,200! 


Better Municipal Reporting 
in Connecticut 
i ONNECTICUT communities are 


becoming aware of the fact that 
better municipal reports contribute to 
the cause of better local government, 
according to the Connecticut Public 
Expenditure Council, Inc. This or- 
ganization two years ago published a 
brochure entitled “Modernizing Mu 
nicipal Reports,” which was distributed 
among public officials in all of the 
state’s 169 towns and cities. Since then, 
the Council has consulted with local 
departments and officials on the ques 


tion of better town reports. 

The New England Council, in an 
effort to further the cause of better mu- 
nicipal reporting, has sponsored the 
New England Municipal Reports Com- 
petition. Eleven Connecticut com- 
munities entered their reports in the 
New England Council contest and five 
of them, Bloomfield, Greenwich, New 
Haven, Stratford, and Wethersfield, re- 
ceived awards for outstanding contribu- 
tions. The material was judged not 
upon the basis of elaborateness but 
rather upon the presentation of clear, 
informative, factual data. 

Particularly in the field of finance, 
simplified and concise information en- 
ables the citizens and taxpayers to take 
a more active interest in local govern- 
ment. As more informed citizens par- 
ticipate in the operation of their local 
government, local self-government, in 
turn, will be strengthened. 


City Planning on the Air 


ITIZENS of Cincinnati, Ohio, 

have first hand _ information 
about their city’s Master Plan brought 
to them every Sunday in the “Plan- 
ning Cincinnati” radio series spon- 
sored by the Citizens Planning Associa- 
tion. The series was initiated on Janu- 
ary 27 and will cover a period of thir- 
teen weeks during which time citizens, 
planning technicians, and experts on 


Seven Tough Years 


ADVANCING,” the 


volume in a 


CMRTEW YORK 

third 
ichievement records of the LaGuardia 
administration, appeared shortly be- 
for the conclusion of that administra- 


series of 


tion after three successful terms in 


office. This last sequel covers the story 
of New York’s contribution to the war 
effort and her plans for the future. 
The book, over 
illustrated, was edited by 
Rankin, Municipal Refer- 


includes’ the 


,g0 pages long and 
protusely 

Rebecca B 
ence Librarian. It 
mayor's final report and articles about 


the functions and activities of the 


] 


various departments, written by the 


fficials in charge Particularly inter- 
esting is the section entiled “Citizen’s 
Education and Recreation” which con 
tains an account of the schools, libra 
ries, colleges, museums, and other edu- 
cational facilities of New York and 
which also takes stock of the progress 
of two rather new municipal ventures, 


the radio station WNYC and the City 


86 


Center of Music and Art. 

The arrangement of the illustrations 
Both, photographs of 
hous- 


is noteworthy. 
municipal milestones—bridges, 
ing projects, highways, and post-war 
plans, and action shots depicting New 
York’s war experiences, such as the 
Empire State building fire, the recep- 
Admiral Nimitz, and other 
included in 


tion for 
historical highlights, are 
the volume. 


The end 
signed by Richard C. Guthridge, pres 
ent “New York Today and ‘Tomor- 
a three color map showing all 
prospective im- 


papers, which were de- 


row,” 
completed and _ all 
provements. The cover shows New 
York’s City Hall and the Municipal 
Building, the frontispiece features the 
Eisenhower parade in June 1945. The 
book is printed on glossy paper, is 
cardboard bound, and is available at 
one dollar a copy from the Municipal 
Reference Library, 2230 Municipal 
Building, New York 7, New York. 
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municipal problems will discuss cur- 
rent city problems and future plans. 
Under the general theme, “Plan- 
ning is for People,” the speakers an- 
swer questions which the citizens have 
been asking about the plan in addition 
to suggesting other questions the plan- 
ners themselves have. The participants 
will survey the resources and prospects 
of the area and suggest action the cit- 
izens can take, in cooperating with 
planners and officials, to assure a better 
city. Programs will deal with trafhc 
problems, housing, population re- 
sources and adjustments that will have 
to be made to population alteration in 
the future, together with an over-all 
survey of economic opportunity and 
development in Cincinnati. 


Directory for 
Winter Sports 


N THE belief that telling the 
I public about winter sports facilities 
provided for their enjoyment is as 
important as providing the areas for 
such fun, The Union County (N. J. 
Park Commission has published a new 
edition of an eight-page folder on win 
ter sports facilities. 

\ unique cooperative arrangement 
with other public departments and 
sport shops throughout the county 1s 
outlined so that residents in various 
municipalities in Union County may 
call one of their local organizations for 
latest information on snow and _ ice 
conditions in the county park system 
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Civic Understanding Via 
the Motion Picture 


By JAMES A, RHODES 
Mayor 
Columbus, Ohio 


NE of the great problems of mu 
O nicipal government, as any ad- 
nistrator knows, is to sell the city 
to the people who pay its taxes. Co- 
vus is like every other city in this 
spect. We have tried to do it through 
newspapers, radio, and public ap- 
rances; while these methods are ef 
ve, they cannot begin to compare 
th a newer, more powerful medium 
h we recommend to every local 
idministration. 
| refer to the motion picture. 


Financing the Project 


In January 1945 some of us had 
dea to produce a sound motion 
ture that would tell the story of 

ty and its advantages. It was to 
lesigned primarily for showings be- 
re clubs, service, church, and civic 
roups, and for use in the school sys 
We had no idea of the cost of such a 
yect, nor how we would raise the 
yney—and it was obvious that the 
ture could not be financed out of 

funds. 

We called in an experienced motion 

ire production company — Escar 


Motion Picture Service, of Cleveland. 
We discussed the aims and purposes of 
the film with them. It was estimated 
that the film we had in mind could be 
produced for around $25,000. 

The next step was to raise the 
money. As it turned out, this was the 
easiest part of the undertaking. We 
called a meeting of some of the city’s 
leading industrial organizations. After 
outlining the plan and its objectives, 
we asked for subscriptions from the 
firms represented. The contributors 
were to have at their disposal a pro 
portion of the film in which their or- 
ganization or its products would be 
shown. The length of the sequence to 
be in proportion to their contribution, 
but in no case was it to be longer than 
two minutes. 

The full amount was subscribed be 
fore the meeting was over. A commit- 
tee was appointed to handle and dis- 
burse the funds collected. 


Preparing the Script 


The next step was to prepare a 
script. A member of the Escat staff 
was assigned to work with us. After a 
few meetings we came up with what is 


pictures are stills from “This Is Columbus,” a motion picture made by the city 
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professional help and the backing of local industries as a civic promotion project 




















called a “treatment,” a summary of 
the contents and story form to be fol 
lowed. 

The motion picture people were 
concerned lest the contributors would 
insist upon direct sales presentations 
of their products which, in Escar’s ex- 
pert opinion, would be obnoxious to 
the audience. <A writer assigned to 
the job called on each of the subscrib- 
ers with the story treatment, explain- 
ing the necessity of showing only man 
ufacturing or retailing procedures that 
had an educational or interest value. 
In every case, he received the utmost 
cooperation. It is the opinion of per 
sons who have previewed the film that 
the industrial 


sequences are among 


the most interesting parts of it. 
The Story Told 


When the industrial sequences had 
been pre pared, the final shooting 5 ript 
was written 

Chat Columbus is a fine city in 
which to live and work is the theme of 
of the picture. The film opens with 
views of the municipal airport, where 
a Columbus oldtimer has come out to 
meet the 


plane which is bringing an 


Oo 
1g 


old friend back for a Visit. 


Trends 


Hk moot question of static versus 

receives new 
entitled “Com 
Through Community Ser 
just published by The Ameri 


living memorials 


light in a brochure 
memoration 
Vices,” 
can City Magazine Corporation. 

Proposing, as the highest type of 
war memorial, the building of a worth- 
while community life, and pointing 


out that 1 people justifies its me 


morials by carrving forward the vision 


ind courage of those commemorated.” 


' 


he brochure dramatizes in more than 


one hundred photographs and plans its 


basic theme—that “the unfinished task 





Front Cover Pictures 
Ihe pictures on this month’s 
cover are trom Commemoration 
Through Community Service the 
new publication described on this 
page Beginning at the top and 
proceeding from left to right, they 
are the [Thomas Branigan Memo 
rial Library at Las Cruces. N. M.: 
the Fine Arts Center at Colorado 
Springs Colo the Slosshield Com 
Center tor Negroes, Bi 
mingham Ala the Community 
Arts Theater, which is one unit of 
the Community Center at Palo Alto, 
Calif.; and the World War I Me 
morial Building at Bismarck, N. D 


THULIN 











The friend arrives and the two old 
cronies take a look at the town. An 
album of early views of the city is 
introduced. The old views are shown 
and each one is followed by a shot 
taken from the same camera angle, 
showing the location as it appears to- 
day. 

The social background of the city is 
depicted through its schools, churches, 
art museum, libraries, newspapers, ra- 
dio stations, and outstanding civic or- 
ganizations. Playgrounds and _ parks 
add human interest to these scenes. 

The city’s transportation system and 
public utilities are shown, demonstrat- 
ing that they serve a busy retail sec 
tion and a public that takes pride in 
home owning. 

The two men recall scenes of thei 
boyhood and the camera shows how 
those same things appear today. The 
old swimmin’ hole, for example, is 
now a great recreational area and res 
ervoir for the city’s water supply. 

The film 


provided by 


shows the civic services 
including 


supply, police, and fire protection, etc. 


taxes, walel 
One of the most dramatic episodes 
three-alarm 
fire. It happened that the building in 
which the fire was staged had actually 


is the reenactment of a 





caused a three-alarm blaze some time 
previously. The owner had ngt yet 
begun repairs. The fire department 
cooperated to reenact the original fire. 
The regatdis a fire that outdoes Hol. 
lywood fpr real atmosphere. 


The Satisfactory Result 

= 

The film is entitled “This is Colum. 
bus” and runs fifty minutes on the 
screen. At the recent preview, the 
thousand people who had been in 
vited cheered the final result. Every- 
one, particularly the sponsors, feel 
that the production is well worth the 
time, effort, and money that went into 
it. 

Hundreds of local bookings have al 
ready been made, requests for a copy 
of the film have come in from all over 
the country and the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs has requested a print 
to show to South American audiences. 

Already, many other cities have re 
quested information regarding the pro 
duction of such a film. We are glad to 
comply with these requests and can 
heartily recommend the project as one 
of the finest civic promotions ever un- 
dertaken in the public interest in Co 
lumbus. 


in Living Memorials 


of democracy is to build the commu- 
nitv at home and in the world.” 

This timely publication, edited by 
\nne Holliday Webb, presents discus- 
sions by such leaders in community 
service activities as Howard Braucher 
National Recreation Asso 


ciation (on “Re-creation in the Com 


President, 
munity’); Daniel Danzig, Program Di 


rector, United Service Organizations, 
“The Community Cente 
Edward T. Hall, Director, 
Universal School of Handicrafts (on 


Mark 


Community 


Inc. on 
Building’) ; 


“Hands—Health—Happiness’’) ; 
\. McCloskey, Director, 
War Services, Federal Security Agency 
(on “Living Services—Our ‘In Me 
moriam’”); Paul R. Sheats, Educa- 
tional Director, The Town Hall, New 
York (on “Talk It Out’); George D. 





Butler, National Recreation Associa 
tion, Association, New York (on 
“What Does Your Town Already 
Have?”). 


Types of memorials and proposed 


memorials illustrated include among 
others, community building, civic cen 
ter, city hall, museum, library, audi- 
torium, municipal theater, park, play- 
pool, bandstand, 
carillon, clock tower, flagpole, foun- 


tain, community forest, boulevard, and 


ground, swimming 


bridge. 
\n important section presents sug- 
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gestions for organizing a local citizens 
council and war memorial committe¢ 

The ideas and pictures presented in 
this brochure are designed to be ol 
value to all local leaders now trying 
to decide how their communities might 
most wisely commemorate the services 
and sacrifices both of the veterans now 
returning to their homes and of thos¢ 
who will never return. It offers valu 
able suggestions not only for commu 
nities needing new buildings, but also 
for the hundreds of cities and towns 
having structures, now ade 
quately used, in which needed com 
munity effectively be 
carried on. Many of the illustrations in 


already 
services might 


the brochure show such activities. 
\ special feature of “Commemora 
tion Through Community Services” is 
a double page spread —here repro 
duced in smaller size—prepared esp¢ 
cially for THe AMERICAN City, by a! 
chitect Antonin Raymond, of 101 Park 
Avenue, New York, showing charts o! 
principles for a community cente! 
building of a type which might be de 
veloped in three stages, if desired. 
This brochure of 36 large pages 
(1214 x 94 inches) is obtainable at 
$1.00 for single copies, and at lowe! 
price in quantities from The Ameri- 
can City Magazine Corporation, 47° 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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SCHEMATIC ARRANGEMENT OF A COMMUNITY CENTER BUILDING— GENERAL VIEW 


Antonin Raymond, Architect 





Around a centrally located Social Center are grouped (left) the Activities Center, 
ght) the Assembly and Recreation Center, and (above) the Young People’s 
Center, each indoor area having a corresponding outdoor area. 


ARCHITECTURAL GUIDES 


The community creates its own living progrom. The type and 
harocter of the building is determined by this progrom 





Adults, edolescents, and children require their own speciol 
spheres of activity within a unified whole, thereby giving to 
toch age-group o sense of freedom ond eose 

3 The community center's usefuiness will be enhanced by relating 
ts locetion closely to other community activities 


INDOOR-OUTDOOR RELATIONSHIP 

The one-story character of the building scheme here illustrated 
with its semi-autonomous wings, makes possible oa closely integrated 
outdoor ond indoor recreation area for eoch wing. Thus o play 
field adjoins the Young People’s Center, terraces serve the Social 
and Activities Centers, and the Recreation and Assembly Center 
gives on to o large recreation area which con be mode an integro! 
port of the interior when desired 





) 
1 
e 
FLEXIBILITY AND 
INTERCHANGEABILITY 
A community center should be so designed as to provide multiple 


use of the some creas, thereby making it possible to change activ 


ties when desired insteod of having them frozen into set patterns 


by fixed room purposes 


Moreover, a flexible environment w 


encourage ingenvity, spontaneity, ond the element of surprise in 


*social experience 


SCHEMATIC ARRANGEMENT OF FLOOR AREAS AND CORRESPONDING OUTDOOR AREAS 


3. YOUNG PEOPLE'S CENTER: Indoor and 
adjoining ovtdoor play facilities, or it may 
be o Children’s Center with nursery and 
ploy area as shown here 


5 PARKING AREA 4 


SOCIAL CENTER: Unifying core of the building com 
plex, with outdoor terrace for relaxation and eating 
in worm weather. in this Socio! Center severe! octiv 
ities con be corried on simultaneously ord in semi 
privacy by the use of flexible partitions, or the whole 
space con be used for a single activity 


A OFFICE B KITCHEN C & E CHECK ROOMS 
o 


& fF WASH ROOMS 











4 ACTIVITIES CENTER: Club rooms with outdoor terrace Craft 
rooms ond Citizens’ Council Headquarters ore ot the end of the 
center. Flexible partitions in the club rooms permit alteration of 
space to suit needs, and kitchen facilities make special luncheons 
and dinners hi Procticable Ample storage spoce is essenticl 
in this Center to accommodate equipment of the many grovps 











using it 


EXPANDABILITY 

The design of © community center 
thovid permit expansion of the 
building os activities increase, with 
out requiring extensive modifico 
tons. The designs here shown hove 
been worked ovt to allow for three 
stages of growth os indicated in 
the eccomponying diagram: 
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om 


STAGE | 

Small community center pro 
viding socio! center and ol! 
Pvrpote recreation hal! 





ASSEMBLY AND RECREATION CENTER 
For multiple use — lectures, theatricals, 
dances, motion pictures, large dinners, 
and sports events with temporary bleach 
ers clong a side wall. in summer, this 
Center con be mode on integral port of 
en ovtdoor recreation crea by opening 
vp one side of the building. Ample stor 
oge spoce is under the stoge 





a 


STAGE 2 

Scheme illvetrated) Stoge | with the addi 
tion of either @ Young People's Center or o 
Children's Center ond on Activities Center 








STAGE 3 

In this form existing functions mey be broken wp te provide conters for 
both young people ond children, ond o center for all the orts. @ librery 
ewimming pool, or other facility according to community developments 


(See “Trends in Living Memorials” on preceding page) 
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Escanaba’s Overhead 
Water Storage Tank 
Cuts Pumping Cost 


A new half-million gallon overhead storage 
tank at Escanaba, Mich., will lower pump- 


ing costs by $2,500 annually 


HE community gets better water 
T service, the fire department gets 
a more adequate supply of water for 
fire-fighting emergencies, and_ the 
water department gets an improvement 
which eases pumping problems and 
reduces costs. All this is the result 
of the new overhead storage tank that 
Escanba, 


was installed recently at 


Mich 
Water Consumption 


The tank gives this city of nearly 


15,000 population a central storage 
point for the four wells that furnish 
the community Ss wate! These wells, 
operating through electrically powered 
Pomona pumps, distribute the water 
through 38 miles of distribution  sys- 
tem with mains varying in size from 16 
to 2 inches. The tank floats on this 
distribution system 

[he city uses an average of 1.95 mgd 
of water with a maximum consump- 
tion of 4.3 mgd and a minimum of 0.9 
mgd. There are 3,430 meters in the 


system and 294 fire hydrants. Average 


Chicago’s Douglas Airport Planned 


NE of the safest and most con- 
venient, as well as one of the 
largest airports in the world will be 
built with the present federally owned 
Douglas Airport on the outskirts of 
northwest Chicago as a nucleus, if plans 


of Mayor E. J. Kelly and Public Works 
Hewitt go for- 


Commissioner Oscar EI 2 


ward successfully. 

Ihe present Douglas Field, north- 
west of Chicago in the vicinity of Park 
Ridge, 


owned by the 


contains 1,325 acres and is 
federal 
Chicago already has made application 
to the Army and the Surplus Property 
agency for the release of this acreage 
in order to form the nucleus of the 
city’s principal airport. 

airport, including 
property of the federal government, 
would contain 5,232 acres, which would 
mean that the city would have to ac- 


gov ernment. 


Chis potential 


90 


Escanaba’s new at- 
tractive water tower 
proves an important 
factor in the efficient 
operation of this 


city’s water supply 


system 


per capita consumption is 100 gpd. 
The tank, a Chicago Bridge and Iron 
installation, has a radial-cone bottom 
and an ellipsoidal roof. It is supported 
on eight cylindrical columns and is 110 
feet deep. The cylindrical columns are 
3 feet 5 inches in diameter; the cen- 


quire 3,908 acres through condemna- 
The added land lies 
principally to the south of the federal- 


tion or purchase. 


ly owned area, although some lies to 
the north and a little to the east. 

Che estimated requirement of 5,232 
acres is on the basis of a tangential 
runway pattern of ten runways, vary- 
ing in length from 6,150 to 7,700 feet, 
with two or more runways capable of 
being extended to 17,000 feet. The 
tangential system proposed will ac 
commodate the take-off or landing of 
360 planes an hour, according to the 
airline’s method of calculating plane 
movements. This area is larger by 400 
acres than that which has been ac- 
quired for Idlewild Field in New York 
City. 

The plan for this airport calls for an 
express highway which has not been 
fully designed. The present estimate 





tral riser is 6 feet in diameter. The 
range in head between the upper and 
lower water levels is 25 feet. 

The tank was built in the summer of 
1945. It maintains a distribution pres- 
sure of 54 to 65 psi throughout the dis- 
tribution system. 


for Safe Flying 


of cost is approximately 75 millions. 

The estimated cost of the airport has 
not yet been carefully figured. Com- 
missioner Hewitt states that it seems 
reasonably certain that the land will 
cost 40 million dollars. It may cost 
more, but the acquisition of land will 
not be nearly as expensive as the re 
ported price paid for the Idlewild 
acreage. The runways, buildings, and 
other facilities will more nearly ap 
proach the cost estimated for the Idl 
wild facilities. 

Chicago is expecting federal assist 
ance in the construction of the pro 
posed improvements. Officials are 
basing their request for assistance 0D 
the argument that the airport wil! 
meet not only a municipal need bu! 
will actually provide interstate and na 
tional service for peacetime commerct 
and national defense. 
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When Developers Want to 
Dedicate Streets 


Procedure Adopted for Township Subdivision Street or 
Road Establishment in Hamilton County, Ohio 


By WILLIAM W. KELLY, Sr. 
Executive Director 
Hamilton County Regional Planning Commission 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HROUGH the cooperative efforts 
T of our Planning Commission and 
the offices of the County Engineer and 
County Prosecutor, a very constructive 
piece of planning procedure was 
adopted by the County Commissioners 
recently. The new regulations provide 
procedure for the County Commission- 
ers to follow before approving the es- 
tablishment of any private street or 
road within or without a subdivision 
as a public township street or road. 

Che chief purpose in drafting this 
procedure was to set up some very 
necessary requirements for property 
owners and township trustees to meet 
before any serious consideration could 
be given to the matter of public road 
establishments by the County Com- 
missioners, and to make such informa- 
tion available to applicants. The fact 
that a subdivider’s plat that has previ- 
ously been approved by the Cincinnati 
Planning Commission or the Hamilton 
County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion and states specifically certain prop- 
erty owners’ willingness to dedicate 
certain property for future public right- 
of-way use, does not in itself consti- 
tute an act of establishment. 

In accordance with the General Code 
of Ohio, township roads can be estab- 
lished legally only through an act of 
the County Commissioners, and this 
must be done before any public funds 
can be spent for their further develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

rhe present plan provides for stud- 
ies and written reports from the County 
Planning Commission and the offices of 
the County Engineer and County Pros- 
ecutor covering the planning, engi- 
neering, and legal factors involved in 
each application for township road es- 
tablishment before any action is to be 
taken by the County Commissioners. 
Therefore each case is disposed of on 
the judgment to which it is entilted 
‘rough investigations and recommen- 
dations. 

This has become necessary, espe- 

ily in the unincorporated area sur- 
‘ounding Cincinnati, largely because 
0. the numerous cases in the past 
“here subdividers in carrying out their 
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construction work, after having re- 
ceived approval of their plats, have 
failed to follow the standards. shown 
on them. Strict adherence to the rules 
contained in the following procedure, 
adopted by the County Commissioners 
here, should be responsible to a great 
extent in the future for more satisfac- 
tory compliance with established plan- 


ning and engineering standards. 

1. The plat accompanying any such pro- 
posed establishment shall provide for a 
right of way of not less than fifty feet in 
width, together with, in the case of a pre- 
existing thoroughfare, a pavement not less 
than eighteen feet in width. 

2. No such proposed township road es- 
tablishment shall be considered unless and 
until the petition and plat purporting to 
dedicate said thoroughfare shall be accom- 
panied by the written statement of the 
lownship Trustees for the Township in 
which such proposed road is located, as- 
senting to such establishment. 

g- Any and all such proposed establish- 
ments shall be referred by this Board to 
the Regional Planning Commission of 
Hamilton County and to the County En- 
gineer for investigation and report relative 
to the need for and public benefit of such 
establishment, and also as to its practic- 
ability, in view of the expense of main- 
taining or repairing any such establish- 
ment and in view of its adaptability to 
established plans for public road develop- 
ment within the county and for such other 
factors as may be necessary for the Board 
of County Commissioners to determine the 
desirability of any such establishment. 


Architectural Control by Ordinance 


EALIZING the inherent dangers 

of a building boom without ade- 
quate zoning and subdivision control, 
several Wisconsin cities have attempted 
to control the problem of property de- 
preciation by ordinance. The reason- 
ing behind this step was discussed in a 
recent editorial in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal which says in part: 

“A number of Milwaukee county 
communities seem to be determined to 
stop the building of oddities . . . that 
will depreciate neighborhood property 
values. 

“We do not doubt that a community 
has a right to protect its tax base and 
its general appearance. Under orderly 
procedure it may have a right to tell 
men what and how they can build. 

“Nor need regulations be confined 
to structural factors. The highest 
courts in some eastern states long ago 
held the protection of safety—that is, 
structural security—is not necessarily 
the whole aim of regulation. The peo- 
ple who have paid for public improve- 
ments have a right to demand protec- 
tion against unslighty developments. 

“Of course, there should be no cen- 
sorship on personal tastes or ingenui- 
ties, assuming that these do not seem 
to be contrary to public interest. 

“But that communities should pro- 
tect their tax base, their generally good 
aspects, and their residential districts 
against blight seems clear enough.” 

The city of Wauwatosa was one of 
the first Wisconsin communities to 
take action along these lines. A pub- 
lic hearing at which the proposal was 
endorsed by many property holders 


and organizations resulted in the adop- 
tion of an ordinance by the council. 
The village of Whitefish Bay also en- 
acted an ordinance which authorizes a 
special committee to pass upon resi- 
dential buildings. The building in. 
spector of this community has been in- 
structed to refuse permits for build- 
ings that are not in keeping with the 
character of the neighborhood and do 
not conform to existing residential 
structures. 


Cities Urged to 
Assist Congress 


In a message to the Annual Confer- 
ence of the National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Offices being held in 
Washington the week of December 3, 
Representative Albert Rains of Ala- 
bama urged that American cities and 
municipalities go into the “lobbying” 
business. Stating that there is a great 
need for “studious and eloquent ex- 
pression” on the problems of cities 
presently being considered by Con- 
gress, Congressman Rains asserted that 
the average Congressman is deeply 
and sincerely interested in the wishes 
of his town and city; and that he de- 
sires local expression on pending leg- 
islation in order that he may represent 
the majority view. In conclusion, Mr. 
Rains stated that there was no one 
better qualified to advise Congress on 
pending legislation of interest to cities 
than the city attorneys themselves, and 
that it should be through their ef- 
forts that concerted and studied opin- 
ions be given to the Congress. 
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Eminent Domain vs. Individual Rights 


ipo NTL‘ from — the picture 
here, the city is taking the sick 


woman's house and the land on which 


stands—or half of it—without -her 
onsent Such a taking in civilized 
ountries in times of peace can_ be 
made only by a “sovereign state by 
irtu ol its powel ol “eminent 
lomain which has been defined as 
he inherent political right, founded on 


ommon necessity and interest, of ap 


propriating the property of the indi 


i i 


vidual without his consent, to be de 
voted by the state or by its authority, 


the welfare of the 


oO some purpose lol 
state and its inhabitants 
[his power,” it has been said, **‘is 


nherent in and essential to the exist- 


nee of all government even in its 
nost primitive forms Until, how 
ever, the rights of the individual as 


began to be recognized 


was not necessary to analyze the 
sovereign powel sing every ordei 
vhich the government had the physical 
power to entor was valid. Ac the 
ipproach of modern times, howeve1 
the rights of the individual began to 
’ given more consideration.” Our 


national and state, did 


government the 


PNISLILULIONLS, 
not need to @I\ the 
eminent domain—it was theirs 


inherently; but these constitutions did, 


lor the protection of private rights, 
provide that no such taking should be 
nade except for a public purpose, on 


payment of just 
We may 
voman who owned the house was given 
due notice by the city of its intention 
» take the land 


compensation 
therefore, be sure that this 


that the taking was 


Four Cities 


A CTION has been taken recently 
to raise the standard of housing 
ind to enforce existing housing inspec- 
tion laws in Chicago, Baltimore, Mil- 


waukee, and Denver, the National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials reports. 


\ section on housing inspection and 
the Chicago 
charter of human relations adopted on 
the Chicago Confer- 
ence on Home Front Unity, composed 


control was included in 
November 6 by 


of representatives of some sixty Civic, 
church, labor and business organiza- 
tions, and sponsored by the Mayor's 
Committee on Race Relations. 

The housing inspection and control 
sections in the 
housing chapter of the charter, states 
that: 


section, one of five 


1. A department of housing inspection, 
separate and independent from any exist 
ing department, should be established by 


Q? 


for a purpose useful to the community 
—in this case for the purpose of im- 


proving the streets of the city; that she 


received just Compensation in money 
for her property taken, or for such of 
it as, without being taken, was dam- 
iged; and that the judge gave her am- 
ple opportunity to move herself and 
he property out of the house before 
it Was cult 1n two. 

It seems strange that only half of the 
house, and the land 


woman's upon 





Mrs. Clara Casprzyk, a crippled widou 
way for street widening, and the village 


house sawed in two 


city ordinance and that a minimum of 100 
inspectors with adequate supervision be 
appointed to implement the functions of 
this department and that specific stand- 
ards for the department be established. 

2. A special branch of the Municipal 
Court be established to hear housing cases. 

3. A unified and simplified housing 
code be established. 

4- A permanent and realistic program 
of rat control to be set up. 

5. The city council should promptly 
appropriate sufficient funds to implement 
the program. 


Milwaukee's Health Department is 
just completing a survey of a sixteen 
block substandard area, using the ap- 
praisal technique developed by the 
committee on the hygiene of housing 
of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation.* When the survey is com- 
pleted, the health commission will have 
a record of all housing code violators 
in the particular area studied. As the 
inspectors go about their survey, they 
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which it stood, was taken. It is true 
that the public authorities can con 
demn only what is needed for its pur- 
poses; but the need is usually broadly 
interpreted. Besides, in many states 
what is called excess condemnation is 
now allowed. In this way an entire lot 
can be taken to avoid the leaving of 
an undesirable remnant. 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 


* “American Jurisprudence,” Vol. 18 at p 


031. 


ASSOCIATION, IN¢ 


PRESS 


refused offers to move her dwelling to make 
council in Silver Lake, 


Minn., ordered the 


Act to Raise Housing Standards 


issue peremptory “nuisance” orders 
which must be obeyed immediately. 
More far-reaching orders must await 
completion of the survey. 


A housing law enforcement commit 
tee was appointed in September in 
Baltimore to study ways of checking 
violations of health, fire, and building 
regulations. Representatives of var! 
ous city departments and the housing 
authority of Baltimore are on the com 
mittee which has already begun work. 

A five-man board of review has been 
appointed by Denver's mayor to im 
plement Denver's housing code, whic! 
was adopted in August 1944. Grad 
ually the city hopes to eliminate al! 
substandard dwellings, starting with 
the worst conditions first and then 
bringing all housing up to standard. 


*See “Yardstick of Housing Needs,” Jun 


1945, pp. 96 and 149. 
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Neighborhood Planning and Maintenance 


Better up-keep of residential properties is a community responsibility 


—p HERE isa crying need to establish 
1 now, in the initial stages of the 
-war building program, the means 
insuring better maintenance of resi- 
ntial properties, declares Tomorrow's 


fown, publication of the National 
(Committee on Housing, Inc. The No- 


mber issue, which is devoted to a 
liscussion of the maintenance problem, 
mtains several thought-provoking sug- 

stions. 

Writing on maintenance as applied 
» the individually-owned home, Joseph 
H. Schulte, of Los Angeles, Director of 
the Research Division of the Fritz B. 
Burns Organization, says: “While all 
nterests involved in the building boom 

iich faces the United States are right- 

eoncerned with provisions for well 
onstructed homes in planned com- 


nities, there is another problem 
ich must be met if premature obso- 
nce and blight are to be avoided. 
Unless these homes are adequately 
iintained they are going to become 
in-down in a short time, with conse- 
nt loss to the owner, the mortgagee, 
il the community. This can be over- 
me to a great extent by a sound 


intenance plan.” 


These cartons from Tomorrow's Town are 
consequences to a neighborhood of short-sightedness and 


f and the need for public action, 
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To this James Felt, of James Felt 
and Co., Real Estate, New York City— 
who examines the problem from the 
standpoint of the multi-family rental 
property or apartment house—adds: 
“Our post-war housing program must 
go beyond the mere provision of 
shelter. If we are ultimately to avoid 
unnecessary financial and social losses 
it should provide well-planned, durable 
living quarters that can be maintained 
in sound condition for a long time to 
come.” 

Both of these contributors to the dis- 
cussion point out that good mainte- 
nance involves (1) good planning and 
the selection of durable materials and 
equipment in the beginning, (2) the 
establishment of more effective con 
trols to insure proper maintenance af- 
terward. The latter is the major difh 
culty, for it involves overcoming the 
ignorance and carelessness of many 
home owners and the tendency on the 
rental 
housing to “milk” their properties as 


part of too many owners of 
their financial stake decreases in rela 
tion to the entire capital structure. 
Both contributors charge the com 
munity with a share of responsibility 


dramatic warning 


for encouraging proper maintenance o! 


residential buildings and believe the 
real answer lies in the establishment o! 
a maintenance fund. Mi 
Schulte believes the maintenance cost 
of individually-owned homes should be 
borne by the owner directly or through 
community associations, with contribu 


reserve 


tions from the land developer and from 
the manufacturers and distributors of 
materials. Mr. Felt believes that the 
same sort of cooperation among lend 
ing agencies which has resulted in 
higher standards of design and con 
struction can be effectively used in col 
laboration with the title owner to set 
up a maintenance reserve fund tor ren 
tal property and see that it is properly 
used. 

In summation, the editors point out 
that whether one agrees or disagrees 
with the. method suggested, it is high 
time to do something about the failure 
of so many property owners to protect 
their own investments. Careless main 
tenance of individual properties is on 
of the contributing factors to urban 
blight, and we can no longer afford to 
let the other fellow wreck his home lest 


in the process he wreck ours also 
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Pulling Them All Down 








The Red Cross and the Local Community 





Parties like this rodeo for patients of the Dibble General Hos- 


pital in Menlo Park, Calif., are a welcome community contribu Ww. ¥. 


; 


tion to the Red Cross peacetime program 


HE END of the war has brought a 

new challenge to the American 

Red Cross for urgently needed service 

by its local chapters in communities of 

every size throughout the country. And 

community projects already under way 

to assist the returning veteran and the 

hospitalized servicemen point toward 

continued cooperation in solving many 
war-related peacetime problems. 


Learning to Help Veterans 


Returning veterans, many of whom 
ire physically handicapped or emo 
tionally scarred by battle, need help 


and advice in adjusting themselves to 





RED CROSS PHOTO BY RIORDAN 


This Gray Lady at Halloran General Hospital, Staten Island, 
, is one of many throughout the country who are continuing 


their Red Cross volunteer work with the veterans 


civilian life. An institute on personal 
and family problems, like that spon 
sored by the Red Cross in Indianapolis, 
is one effective way of meeting that 
need. 

Designed primarily for employment 
personnel, labor relations personnel, 
veterans’ counselors, and other repre- 
sentatives of industry 
who are or will be dealing with large 
numbers of veterans as employees, the 


business and 


institute also included labor union of- 
ficials, representatives of veterans or- 
ganizations, and leaders of the com 
munity welfare and health agencies. A 
highlight of the 
which gave the civilians an unusual 


dramati institute, 


An Appeal to Municipal Officials 


i ie spectacular war work of the 
American Red Cross has over- 
shadowed its regular peacetime activ 
ities. Few communities are sufficiently 
aware of the great benefits they receive 
from the continuing services of Red 
Cross 

The Safety Services in themselves— 
Accident Prevention, First Aid, and 
Water Safety 


son for financial support, but they are 


—would be sufficient rea 


but a fraction of the local chapter pro- 
grams which include classes in Home 
Nursing and Nutrition, the work of 
the Junior Red Cross, and—most im 
portant of all—Home 
Disaster Preparedness and Relief. The 


Service and 


Home Service work for service and ex- 
service men and women and their fam 
ilies will carry a high load of work for 
years to come. The Disaster Commit- 
all chapters are required 
to keep up to date, will continue to 


tees, W hich 


O04 


prove invaluable in every state of the 
Union. 

\ll this is aside from the continuing 
work in hospitals, governmental and 
private, the overseas program for our 
own men and women, foreign relief, 
and a host of other services rendered 
by A.R.C. 

Your local Red Cross is one of your 
community's most valuable assets: it 
should have the intelligent support it 
An immediate opportunity 
for effective help from municipal ofh 
cials and other readers of THE AMER 
icAN City is afforded by the Fund 
Drive which starts on March first. To 
keep an active, well-financed chapter is 
to promote local welfare work of the 
highest order, as well as to play your 
part in the national and international 
humanitarian work for which the Red 
Cross is so justly famous throughout 


deser ves. 


the world 


insight into the procedure used with 
veterans, was the presentation of the 
oficial one-hour orientation course 
given all soldiers before they are dis- 
charged. 


Cooperative Recreation Programs 


within their 
limits or nearby a large military or 
naval hospital find additional oppor- 
tunities for service through the Red 
Cross program. On the San Fran- 
cisco. peninsula, residents of several 
communities around Dibble General 
Hospital in Menlo Park, Calif., pro- 
vide outings for patients, arranged 
through their Red Cross chapter. 

One of the most successful of these 
was planned by the owner of the HH 
Ranch up in the hills whose ranch was 
used as a Dog Reception Center for 
the Army K-G Corps. When the ranch 
was turned back to its owner, he found 
himself the possessor of a large recrea 
tion hall. Through his Red Cross chap 
ter he arranged for parties for the pa 
tients at Dibble General Hospital, and 
the result has been a welcome succes 
sion of rodeos, hayrides, square dances, 
horse shows, all arranged with the co 
operation of local business and or 
ganizations. One donates the pub! 
address system used at parties; a! 
other provides entertainers; loca 
women cook and serve food. 

Other communities throughout th 
country are working on similar pro} 
ects, and members of all are giving 
time, money, and effort. Their con- 
tribution is urgently needed, as t! 
Red Cross faces increased demanc 
upon its resources, both overseas an 
here at home. 


Communities having 
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By F. B. PHILBRICK 
President and General Manager 
The Gamewell Company 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


UNICIPAL signal engineers, 

M with the return of peace, are 
faced with problems quite different 
from those previously encountered. 
Due to sub-normal municipal appropri- 
ations for the maintenance and expan- 
sion of their signaling system during 
the ten years immediately preceding 
the war and the rigid military control 
of critical materials during the ensuing 
five years of war, an accumulation of 
deficiencies now exists that prevents 
these systems—through no_ inherent 
fault of their own—from delivering the 
full measure of protection of which 
they are capable. 
Municipal officials and citizens rec- 
ognize the need for effective fire fight- 
ing equipment, for a capable and alert 
fire department, and for an adequate 
water supply; but too frequently they 
overlook the fact that these agencies 
are powerless to control the fire loss 
when fires are permitted to gain head- 
way before the alarms are given. As 
a consequence of this oversight, delayed 
alarms continue to be responsible for a 
large percentage of the excessive fire 
waste. 
































Savings to Community 


Municipal administrations generally 
endeavor to give their citizens the 
benefit of public improvements for 
which there is the most insistent popu- 
lar demand. In many instances these 
are the more spectacular projects that 
can be seen and admired. Now there 
is nothing spectacular in the appear- 
ance of a fire-alarm box on a pole, an 
underground wire, or a register in a 
lire station, yet if these instruments are 
available and brought into action soon 
enough, many incipient conflagrations 
will never make front page news even 
' the local newspapers. Furthermore, 

resultant savings to the community 

| be sufficient to justify the acquisi- 
tion of the more spectacular improve- 
icnts, 


(he N.F.P.A. standards of fire alarm 

distribution generally prescribe 
‘ta citizen shall not have to traverse, 
order to send an alarm, more than 
‘ree hundred feet in congested high- 
‘alue districts; not more than five hun- 
red feet in built-up residential dis- 
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tricts; and that a box or boxes shall be 
located near all important buildings 
in the more sparsely built districts. 
The Underwriters’ report on your re- 
spective cities will show, in many cases, 
that your city has been credited with 
relatively good box distribution in the 
congested high value district. Where, 
then, do the deficiencies exist and the 
very large percentage of the excessive 
fire waste come from? The waste is in 
the poorly protected, closely built resi- 
dential districts and the sparsely built 
districts. In the districts there are 
annually reported some 340,000 resi- 
dential fires, 29,000 factory fires, and 
12,000 public building fires in schools, 
hospitals, etc., nearly all of which are 
outside of the generally well protected, 
congested high-value districts. An ex- 
tensive and thorough survey of a num- 
ber of congested, high value municipal 
districts indicates that boxes are almost 
invariably used to report actual fires 
occurring in such districts and that, in 
the aggregate, the losses are relatively 
light—you can check this with the fire 
loss experience in your own Cities. 


Let us analyze the box distribution 
in twenty typical cities with popula- 
tions ranging from 55,000 to g00,000. 
The average area is 32.15 square miles 
with average built-up area of 20.25 
square miles. Box distribution in these 
cities runs from a minimum of 5 per 
square mile to a maximum of 18 with 
an average of 12.2 per square mile. 
Reasonably good box distribution 
should be several times this figure, ad- 
justed of course to local conditions. 

That the deficiencies are widespread 
is indicated by the fact that only seven 
of the 412 cities of 25,000 population 


QOuarter-Turn Belt 


O YOU know the rule that ap- 

applies to quarter-turn as well 
as to all other belt drives? This is it: 
“As the belt leaves any pulley, its cen- 
ter must lie in the plane of the pulley 
it approaches.” Nevertheless, where 
pulleys are close together, a quarter- 
turn drive may often make it difficult 
to keep the belt on the pulleys. 


This sketch shows how to take care 
of such a drive by means of guide pul- 
ley C placed between pulleys A and B. 
Place it in such a way that as the belt 
leaves either pulley A or B its midpoint 
lies in the plane of C. A study of the 
sketch shows how this can be done— 


More Fire Alarm Boxes-a Current Need 


Rarely have cities been in a better financial condition to install 
the boxes to complete their fire alarm systems 


and over have been accorded a Class 
No. 1 rating for the fire alarm factor 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and only 142 additional cities 
have achieved even a Class 4 or better 
rating. With a distribution of alarm 
boxes ranging from only 5 to 18 boxes 
per square mile in built-up areas, what 
chance has the average citizen to find 
a box when he needs one? 


Visibility Needed 


In many cities the sparse distribution 
of boxes is accentuated by lack of visi- 
bility, especially at night. Practically, 
if a citizen cannot find a box when he 
needs one the box might as well not 
be there. Some 354 of our largest cit- 
ies were checked to ascertain the visi- 
bility ratings accorded by the Under- 
writers, with the following results: 
Good—Comply with Standards 18 cities 
Fair—Conspicuous in daytime only | 151 
Poor—Inconspicuous at all times.... 185 


We are now entering a period during 
which the waste of war must be offset 
by a peacetime economy in which no 
latitude should be allowed for a con- 
tinuation of the waste by fire. The 
mass production under high pressure to 
meet the pent-up demands for civilian 
goods will contribute to increased fire 
hazards, and it is essential, in the inter- 
est of our respective communities, that 
every factor in the municipal fire de- 
fenses be strengthened without delay. 

Fire alarm is properly rated as a 
major factor in the active fire defenses 
—it is accorded third place by the Un- 
derwriters—ranking next in impor- 
tance to the extinguishing agencies 
themselves. 


Drives Short-Center 


a single line being tangent to the three 


pulleys. 
Thus the conditions of the trans 
mission rule are thereby fulfilled for 


either direction of travel of the belt. 
In other words, this quarter-turn drive 
is “reversible.” 








Belt drives work correctly if, as the belt 
leaves the pulley, its center lies in the 
plane of the pulley that it approaches as 
illustrated here 
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IMPORTANT! NEWS ~ for every FIRE DEPARTMENT! 





M:S°:A Announces... 
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OXYGEN BREATHING 
APPARATUS 


Generates its Own oxygen as you breathe—in the 






amounts you need—giving you one hour's protection 
in unbreathable air, using a replaceable chemical 
canister! Weighs only 131% lbs. complete. No cylin- 
ders, high-pressure valves or fittings. Fog-free lenses. 
Absolutely simple to use. Proved by Navy battle 
service all through the war! Write now for Bulletin 


BM-8, and an actual demonstration. 


ONE REPLACEABLE CANISTER DOES THE WHOLE JOB! 























THE M-S-A 
DEMAND-TYPE OXYGEN HKASK 


Built to high standards of construction and dependability, this extremely 
simple M.S.A. Oxygen Mask operates on the demand principle—supply- 
ing oxygen direct from refillable cylinder, for one-half to one-hour 
period. No special training required—facepiece has quick-disconnect 
fitting to conserve oxygen during standby periods—no lens fogging. 
Write for Bulletin BM-7. Demonstration gladly arranged. 


JUST PUT IT ON— OPEN A VALVE—AND BREATHE! 





MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS PITTSBURGH 8, PA 


District Representatives in Principal Cities 
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EF \ST CHICAGO, Ind., didn’t need 
the stern admonitions of neigh 
downstream communities to 


TING 
versuade her to build an up-to-date 
plant. She didn't 


because there aren’t any com- 


ine treatment 


} 


ties downstream. East Chicago 


[his community of close to 55,000 
ited on the southerly shore of Lake 
Michigan, is friendly to 


Fifty-three different industrial concerns 


industry. 


ranging all the way from the giant 
Inland Steel to small one-building 
‘hops line the shipping canal that cuts 
gh the city, in order to take ad 

‘age of the low cost water shipping 
ties that combine with rail trans- 
portation at that point, and when it 
ecame necessary to treat the wastes 
these industries, the city took 
the job without complaint. Since 
Indiana Harbor Canal and the Cal 
River both carry shipping, the 
ners recognized how imperative it 
that the channel should not be 
tructed by sludge. They also re- 
d that because East Chicago draws 
lrinking water from a point not 
from the outlet of the Harbor 
ial as it empties into Lake Mich- 
it was imperative that the degree 
reatment given the discharged efflu- 


E AMERICAN CITY @ 


February ]946 
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Sewage Plant Safeguards 


Health and Industry 


filter and incinerator building at East Chicago, 


ent, even though free from a sludge, b« 
great enough to reduce danger to the 
water supply to the minimum. ‘There 
had been some efltort made to minimize 
this danger by extending the wate 
inlet further into the lake, however, 
this had its practical limits which ofh 
cials in the city recognized. 


Phe plant that the city built and 





View shows two Nash-Jennings filtrate 
pumps, bottom of the Eimco bucket ele 
vator casing, and moisture trap seal tank 
in the basement of the plant directly below 
the mix tank 


East Chicago's new bio-chemical treatment plant protects 
not only the city’s water supply, but also important shipping 
and lakeshore facilities 





Ind 


now has put into use has a 2o0-mgd 
hydraulic capacity and utilizes the Gug 
genheim bio-chemical process Lest 
runs indicate that when the plant is in 
smooth operation and all units have 
been coordinated, the treatment will 
reduce the 5-day BOD count and the 
suspended solids by go tO Qs percent 
Che plant is compactly designed, and 
its hydraulic arrangements shows care 


ful thought. 
Treatment Process 


Ihe sewage enters the plant through 
force mains that raise it to an elevation 
high enough to allow flow through the 
\ pair of ¢ hi 


cago Comminutors give the first treat 


entire plant by gravity. 
ment. These 2g0-med units shred large 
particles making the character of the 
sewage more consistent and easy to 


handle. 


pass these if necessary, flowing through 


However, the sewage can by 


a manually cleaned bar screen with 34 
inch openings. 

\fter treatment by the Comminutors 
the sewage passes into a 30-foot squaré 
Dorr Detritor that removes the heavier 
inorganic — solids. It then 
through a 60-inch pipe to the primary 
digestion well and then to three Dorr 
These tanks 


passe s 


primary settling tanks. 
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How Mr. Carroll solved 
this space problem 


Alice was much too big to fit in 
Wonderland. So Lewis Carroll, the 
author, solved this space problem by 
making her drink a shrinking potion 
labeled ‘‘drink me’’. Simple as that. 


How Microfilm-by-Microstat 
helps Municipalities solve THEIR space problem 


N an equally simple way, more than 2,200 leading 
firms solve their space and safety problems (filing 
and storage) through microfilming by York Microstat 
—which “shrinks” their records over 98%. The famous 
Microstat J-7 Camera, world standard in fidelity, has 
microfilmed untold millions of documents and engi- 
neering drawings. 


Soon, American business will see Microstat’s revolu- 
tionary Fassel Microfilm Camera in a form so compact, 
so advanced in performance that many thousands more 
firms will be able to enjoy the space reduction and 
record preservation advantages of microfilming. 


The Fassel Camera, world's first and only proven 
flow film camera that “shoots” both front and 
back of documents simultaneously, has been 
performing for five years at the home office of 
a prominent mid-western insurance company. 
This double-action principle is a patented feature 
of the Fassel Camera. 


What the Amazing Fassel Camera Does 


1. Automatically photographs both sides of a docu- 
ment simultaneously and, as a result of a patented 
off-set slot arrangement, there is no overlapping of 
pictures. Only the Fassel Camera has this “no-bleed” 
feature. 


2. Asimple lever shift enables both single and double- 
sided copy to be photographed on a single roll of film 
without interruption. 


3. Automatically microfilms over 10,000 papers, aver- 
age size, in an hour. And both sides are photographed! 
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4. Takes single sided documents up to 18” wide. 


5. The Fassel Camera guarantees absolute precision 
because of a 15-point inspection, positive vibration 
control and Variac System which provides the right 
light for every piece of copy. 


6. Microstat’s index feature inserts full date, time, day, 
month and image space for target data. 

The compact, portable Fassel Camera will be avail- 
able to Business the world over in just a few months. 
Wait until you see the Fassel Camera before you 
make any commitments for flow camera work. 
You'll save time, space, money, needless risk; 
for only the Fassel, among two-sided flow film 
cameras, is proved by use. 


In the meantime, if you have engineering drawings or 


-documents to be microfilmed, let Microstat’s precision 


J-7 do it for you. And remember, with both J-7 or 
Fassel work, there is Microstat’s original insurance 
policy which guarantees replacement of any lost, 
destroyed records with actual size facsimiles without 
cost. Insures you for ten times the cost of microfilming. 


York Microstat experts know the problems of Muni- 
cipal record-keeping—can advise what records 
profitably can be microfilmed. 

Write or phone us for further information which will 
be furnished without obligation, of course. Address 
Department M. 


YORK MICROSTAT CORPORATION 
18 West 48th Street * New York City 


THERE ARE MICROSTAT OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
February 1946 @ THE AMERICAN CITY 








ened to retain the sewage for 
rs; each has a capacity of 320,- 
on ons. 
fluent from these tanks then 
two aeration tanks, each with 
ity of 509,000 gallons. These 
a \ir at the rate of 3,470 cubic feet 
pe 1ute and retain the sewage for 
irs. It is at this point that the 
calls for the application of sec- 
return sludge in an amount of 
rcent of the volume of flow and 
Ferrisul applied at the rate of 3 ppm. 
I erated sewage then proceeds to 
ree final settling tanks, each with 
a capacity of 470,000 gallons, where it 
is detained for 1.7 hours. The finished 
effluent is then discharged into the 
Calumet River. 

Plant equipment includes a pair of 
Wallace & Tiernan chlorinators that 
can be used to chlorinate the final efflu- 
ent, although operation at present has 
not required their use. 

Sludge from the primary tanks is 
drawn off into a 500,000 gallon sludge 
storage tank and then transferred to 
the vacuum filters after first receiving 
ferric chloride and lime for condition- 
ing. There are two of these filters, 
each is an Eimco and measures 8 feet 
in diameter and 10 feet in length. 

Ihe dewatered sludge then is con- 
o a Nichols Multiple Hearth 
incinerator for final destruction. This 
incinerator has a capacity of reducing 
1,750 pounds of dry solids per hour 
and will destroy sludge with a moisture 
content as high as 75 percent. 

\ll sludge from the secondary tanks 
returns to some point in the plant pro- 
cess. Chicago Scru-peller pumps move 
part to the aeration tanks, and part to 
the primary settling tanks where it is 
withdrawn with the primary sludge. 


/ 
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The plant originally was intended 
to be constructed out of WPA funds 
with a contractor retained for super- 
vision and furnishing equipment. 
However, before construction was com- 
plete, this WPA support was withdrawn 
and the city was faced with the ex- 
tremely difficult task of completing con 
struction in the face of wartime re- 


strictions and manpower shortages. 


These difficulties have now been over- 
come with a great deal of help from 
Mayor Frank J. Migas and the plant 
has been in full operation since about 
June of last year. 

The plant is under the control of a 
Board of Sanitary Commissioners which 
includes J. Steiner, City Engineer; A. 
G. Giannini, and M. Mysliwy. Stephen 
Levan is Superintendent. 







































Tor: The dewatered sludge goes uf this 
inclined belt conveyor and drops into the 
Nichols incinerator. The feeder is built 
so that if desired the incinerator can be 
by passed and the sludge can be loaded 
directly into trucks 


ABOVE: On the east side of the main 
feeder floor are two Nash vacuum pumps, 
two blowers, and a chemical feeder used 
in connection with the vacuum filter of 
eration. 


Lert: Superintendent Stephan Levan ex 
amines his two Eimco vacuum filters and 
the conveyor belt used with them. Notice 
on the end of the filters the automatic 
float control mechanism for controlling 
the speed of the elevators and supply of 
sludge to the filter. These are part of the 
vacuum filter installation 
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On a crawler tractor, the track shoe pins are 
subjected to destructive abrasion shocks and 
strains.To resist these...to assure longer pin 
life, Oliver “‘Cletrac’”’ tractors have hardened 
pins electrically heat-treated to an 


exact depth by the most modern methods. 


This extra quality is characteristic of every 
Oliver “Cletrac” tractor part ...a basic 


feature of every manufacturing operation. 


> Ift's our “treat” 


Quality is fundamental to every production 
step in the modern Oliver “Cletrac” plant... 


in materials, workmanship, and equipment. 


Maintenance of that standard enables your 
Oliver ‘“‘Cletrac’”’ dealer to offer you the finest 


in crawler tractors ... for your every need. 


CLETRAC 


a product of 


Cletrac 


The OLIVER Corporation 





A Tocco induction heat-treating machine for hardening track shoe pins in the Oliver ‘‘Cletrac’’ plant. 
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The Foreign-Trade Zone and Post-War 
Competition for World Trade 


HE end of the war brings increas- 
T ing attention to one of the most 
recent United States commercial inno- 
vations, the Foreign-Trade Zone. The 
zone is destined to play a major Amer- 
ican role in post-war world trade, and 
the experience of New York's zone de- 
mands critical appraisal by other ports 
of the immense advantages to be de- 
rived from free port facilities. The 
spade-work is completed. The harvest 
to be reaped by port cities will repay 
the small effort required. 


What Is the Foreign-Trade Zone? 


Back in 1913 the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York (now the Com- 
merce and Industry Association) spon- 
sored legislation designed to create a 
foreign-trade zone (or free port) in 
this country. The practical value of a 
free port lies in the ease with which 
foreign commerce can be carried on 
without red tape. Within the zone 
irea customs duties, ordinarily payable 
upon entry, are suspended until the 
cargoes actually enter the country else- 
where. If they are re-exported or 
transshipped from the zone to a for- 
eign country no customs bond or duty 
is required. 

Local and national chambers of com- 
merce, shipping interests, commercial 
periodicals and the United States Tariff 
Commission were quick to see the in- 
herent advantages in such a_ system. 
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By ABRAHAM WEINMAN 
Legal Staff 
Department of Investigation 
New York City 
(On military leave) 


But a declaration by a House Ways 
and Means Committee in 1919 that the 
plan raised serious constitutional ques- 
tions of port preference set back the 
plan. 

When, however, in 1933 the proposal 
was renewed, there were few dissenting 
voices. Designed “to expedite and en- 
courage foreign commerce,” and “to 
foster the dealing in foreign goods that 
are imported, not for domestic con- 
sumption but for re-export, to foreign 
markets and for the conditioning or 
combining with domestic products 
previous to export,” the bill was passed. 


New York in the Vanguard 


The removal of customs restrictions 
and formalities in European free ports 
had proved a vital foreign-trade stim- 
ulant. As far back as 1876 Genoa had 
adopted the plan, and prior to the out- 
break of World War II at least 43 for- 
eign ports had established free zone 
facilities for the purpose of encourag- 
ing manipulation and transshipment 
of cargoes through these ports. 

New York’s Mayor LaGuardia was 
quick to see free port advantages and 
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Docks and warehouses in the New York Foreign-Trade Zone 
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he applied for the establishment of the 
first United States Foreign-Trade Zone 
at Stapleton, Staten Island. His appli- 
cation was approved on January 30, 
1936, and there began the experiment 
by which the value of zones to this 
country was to be proved. 


A Business Partnership 


Operated directly by the city of New 
York, the progress of the zone was slow 
for a variety of reasons that revolve 
around legal limitations upon partic- 
ular municipal expenditures. These 
included prohibitions against financ- 
ing shipments, advancing moneys 
against bills of lading, engaging in pro- 
motional plans, and other related prob- 
lems. The early false start was quickly 
remedied. As a guide to other cities 
which study the problem, it is inval- 
uable. 

Private interests were invited to sub- 
mit bids for operating the zone and a 
corporation known as the Foreign 
Trade Zone Operators, Inc. was the 
successful bidder. Under the general 
supervision of the New York City Dock 
Department (now called the Depart- 
ment of Marine and Aviation) the new 
zone operator began his activities in 
the summer of 1938. He soon vindi 
cated the position of all zone sup 
porters. The employment figures, 
lighterage, trucking, and steamship 
business, occupied zone space, and 
financial benefits to the city became a 
striking testimonial to the principle 
of the Foreign-Trade Zone. 


The Army Takes Over 


When this country entered the war 
most of the zone’s facilities were quickly 
taken over by the United States Army. 
Because the Staten Island location was 
ideal and had been carefully developed 
for security purposes, it became an im- 
portant center for military operations 
Zone operations did not cease, how- 
ever. Most of them were temporarily 
transferred to other piers on the North 
River. Both the federal authorities 
and local officials realized that so im 
portant a port facility ought not to be 
abandoned. This was not an ostrich 
like “business as usual” policy. Post 
war strategy demanded that the fre 
port be in practical operation when th¢ 
markets of the world reopened. 

The post-war foreign markets in 
South America will obviously be 
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HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps are 
now available in sizes to produce 
from 40 to 16,000 gallons of water 
per minute. Their high ef ficiency 
saves hundreds of dollars on power 
cost per year. 


LAYNE 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. 
*« Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk, Va. 
*« Layne-Central Co, Memphis, 
Tenn. * Layne-Northern Co., Mish- 
awaka, Ind. « Layne-Louisiana Co., 
Lake Charles, La. * Louisiana Well 
Co., Monroe, La. * Layne-New York 
Co., New York City and Pittsburgh, 
Pa. * Layne-Northwest Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. * Layne-Ohio Co., 
Columbus, Ohio * Layne-Texas Co., 
Houston and Dallas, Texas * Layne- 
Western Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
Chicago, Ill., and Omaha, Neb. * 
Layne-Western Co., of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. * International 
Water Supply, Ltd., London, On- 
tario, Canada * Layne - Hispano 
Americana, S. A., Mexico, D. F. 
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PREFER LAYNE WATER SYSTEMS 


The modern industrial plant engineer is quick to show his preference for a Layne 


Water System. He knows—usually from first hand experience—that Layne Water 


Systems have many outstanding points of superiority. He knows that they produce 


the most water—at the lowest cost—and continue to give peak performance for 


years after other systems have failed. 


Layne Water Systems can be bought for any 
capacity needed, from a few thousand to mill- 
ions of gallons of water daily. But regardless of 
size, each will have the same high ratio of effi- 
ciency and the same long years of life. Further- 
more, Layne engineers often obtain and produce 
more than an adquate supply of water in loca- 
tions where others have failed. 


Layne offers industrial plants the benefit of 
their long years of experience in planning water 
systems. An experienced engineer is available to 
study your problems and make recommendations 


—without obligation. For late literature, address 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., General Offices, Memphis 
8, Tenn. 





WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
»+*+e+ee** VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
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enurmous, and competition for them 
keen. The competitive advantages ot 
free port terminal facilites have been 
proved in New York and foreign ports 
hey are vital inducements to foreign 
trade and shipping. They are expec ted 
by foreign merchants. Why, then, have 
cities in this country closed their eyes 
to this really important development 
n recent maritime history? New York's 
experience indicates the immediate 
need of several such zones throughout 
the country. <A larger part of the 
maritime commerce of the world than 
we have up to now received can be 
expected to flow through these ports if 
they are strategically located on the 
Pacific Coast and at Gulf Ports. 


In 1939 the Commissioner of In 
vestigation and the Commissioner ot 
Docks in New York City conducted a 
joint survey of the administration of 
the Foreign-Trade Zone. In their re- 
port to Mayor LaGuardia, findings 
were made which ought to encourage 
other ports to follow the New York 
lead without further hesitation. The 
investigators reported that: 

“The zone has definitely established its 
value as a means of promoting trade and 
commerce both for the city of New York 
and the nation in general. It has brought 
new trade to the city and country. It has 
prevented the diversion or loss of trade 
from the city of New York to other ports. 
The increase of trade and commerce 
brought about by the zone cannot be at 
tributed to general import and re-export 
trends.” 

Although the major zone activity is 
lessening the red tape in connection 
with re-export, transshipment, and 
manipulation of dutiable commodities, 
it was found that certain other opera- 
tions were peculiarly suited for zone 
functions. Procedural advantages in 
determining the dutiability of mer- 
chandise before shipment into customs 
territory,* as with medicinal oil vita 
min potency, permissible exhibition of 
merchandise, opportunities for the re 
duction in proof and bottling of liquor 
imported in bulk, sorting operations— 
providing facilities for these activities 
is not a usual zone function, but never 
theless serves to bring business to the 
port having a free zone. 
of the United States do not have facil 


If the ports 


ities for these operations, foreign mer- 
chants will go to the ports that do have 


them. 


There should be no hesitation bv 
cities because of fear that zone facilities 
may compete with private warehouses. 
The zone competes with foreign ports, 


*In 1941, the last pre-war vear of normal 
zone operations, $2,867,352 had been collected 
at the zone by wav of customs duties. Even 
in the war vear 1942 duties collected amounted 
to $1,998,851, and foreign goods exported 
through the zone in that year was close to 
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not with local terminal tacilities The 
study by the Department of Investiga 
tion and the Department of Docks 
proved clearly that local) warehouses 
were not suff ring trom zone compet! 
tion. The facilities offered are differ 
ent in nature, and the presence of the 
vone is ot financial benefit to both in 
terests. The zone has attracted to the 
Port of New York types of merchandise 
which had never entered through the 
port prior to the creation of the zone 
It has, on the other hand, arrested the 
How away from New York of othe 
merchandise. Its benefit to local bank 
ing and insurance organizations is ob 


VIouls, 
Zone’s Permissible Operations 


Cities interested in the creation olf 
1: zone will find the following mer 
chandise movements authorized: 


1. Domestic merchandise designed fo: 
domestic consumption; for example, tem 
porary storage of household goods 

2. Domestic merchandise designed for 
coastwise shipments and entered into this 
country; for example, household goods 
shipped from Staten Island to Florida by 
steamel 

3. Domestic merchandise to be stored 
before export; for example, American 
trucks and planes 


j- Foreign non-dutiable merchandise 
for domestic consumption; for example, 
wood pulp 

5. Foreign non-dutiable merchandise 
designed for domestic consumption, but 
to be manipulated during storage with 
dutiable merchandise; for example, medi 
cinal oils 


6. Foreign non-dutiable merchandise 


designed for domestic consumption, but 
to be manipulated with non-dutiable fon 
eign goods; for example, medicinal oils 


7. Foreign non-dutiable merchandise to 
« transshipped aicer storage; for example, 
litt) Vans 

8. Foreign non-dutiable merchandise to 
be transshipped after manipulation; for 
example, chick peas 

gy. Foreign merchandise whose character 
must be ascertained before its dutiable o1 
non-dutiable nature is determined; for ex 
ample, fish liver oil 

io. Foreign merchandise that is dutiable 
ind designed for domestic consumption 
ifter storage; for example, furs 

14. Foreign merchandise that is dut 
ible and designed for domestic COMSUMITpD 
ion after manipulation; ton example 
sp rits 

iz. Foreign merchandise that is duti 
able and designed tor transshipment after 
storage; for example, istle 

1g. Foreign merchandise that is dut 
able and designed for transshipment afte1 
manipulation; for example, cameras, and 
the assembling of Swiss watch movements 


with domestic cases, 


[his bird's-eye view of zone opera- 
tions, When compared with a munic 
ipality’s or port’s ordinary and usual 
warehousing Operations without — the 
benefit of zone activities makes impe1 
ative further inquiry by progressive 
local officials as to the conversion of 
some of their own port tacilities for 
zone purposes. [heir inquiry will be 
well repaid trom the local point of 
view, and as an aid to attracting foreign 
cargoes to American ports after the 
war. The free port is invaluable. We 
have the shipping to compete success 
fully for post-war world trade. Local 
industry and local government can 
create the terminal facilities that are a 
necessary. concomitant. The experi 
ence of New York is a compelling rea- 
son for other American ports to follow 
this example. And the time is now! 


School Systems Are Part of Municipal 
Government in 144 Cities of Over 25,000 


CHOOL systems are operated as 
S part of the municipal government 
in 144 cities, or 36 percent of the 397 
cities of more than 25,000 population, 
the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation reports. 

In these cities the school budget is 
part of the general municipal budget 
and is subject to control by the city 
council. The mayor generally ap- 
points the school board. 

In the majority of the remaining 
cities of over 25,000 population, the 
schools generally are operated by a 
separate board elected by the people. 
Phe school budget is separate from the 
citv budget and the citv council has no 
control over the budget or the schools. 

Cities of over 25,000 population in 
nine states have integrated the schoo] 
system with the municipal government 


with the following exceptions: Con 
necticut, except Middletown and Stam 
ford: Maine; Massachusetts; New Jer 
sev, except selleville and West Orange: 
New York, except 
Newburgh; Rhode Island: Tennesse¢ 
Virginia; and Wisconsin. Schools in 


Jamestown and 


North Carolina are operated by the 
state, cities making supplementary ex 
penditures. Local systems in a few cities 
in other states are integrated with city 
government: Wilmington, Del.; Wash 
ington, D. C.; Columbus and Rome, 
Ga.; Louisville, Ky.: Baltimore, Md 

Detroit. Mich.; St. Paul, Minn.; Abi 
lene, Dallas, Laredo, and Tyler, Texas: 
and Burlington, Vt. School systems in 
Columbus and Rome are considered as 
part of the citv largely because of the 
practical impossibility of separating 
school data from City data. 
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Long life and low annual maintenance cost provide the true index to 
economy in underground mains. With these factors assured, as in 
U.S. Cast ron Pipe, a higher first cost is soon offset by low cost per 


service year. Ultimately, the difference in initial investment is paid for 


U.S. 


ferekjmeaneyel 


PIPE 


.S. PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
General Offices: Burlington, N. J. 


Plants and Sales Offices throughout 
the U.S. A. 






many times over in savings and service to the 
community. This is a matter of record, not 


conjecture, which can easily be verified by 





economy-minded officials. 






Draun by Dean Cornwell 
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Street Department Notes From Englewood, N. J. 











it) 


1. Dh w the type of project that G. Russell Hartley, veteran City Engineer of Engle 
wood, N. J., plans to attack during the coming season. The bridge is narrow and needs 
a larger span in order to accomodate the flow of water under tt. 

2. The efficient Gutter-Snipe street sweeper holes up during bad weather 

3. Engineer Hartley keeps his Barber-Greene snow loader handy. 

j. Do you know why this street sign has such a heavy concrete base? The dogs in the 
neighborhood can tell you how it simplifies maintenance. 

5. A little storm sewer project in the residential portion of Englewood. 

6. The Rex two-bag mixer and a supply of Lehigh cement await the coming of Spring 


J 
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With the Barrett Tarvia* method of base : 
‘ ate stabilization you can build long-lasting, safe and 


eee a\ W 
\we mic a4 efficient modern highways at remarkably small cost. 


The method is simple and does not call 


cro 

e 

ANS ‘\d Qa $ for any special skills or equipment. 
x0 Gi A booklet describing the process in detail is 


yours on request. Or ask the Barrett field man to check over 
with you the things that can be done wow in order .o be 


ready for the spring construction season. 





1. Loosening and Pulverizing with 2. Applying Tarvia to Pulverized 
Blade Grader. Soil. 








} 
4. Consolidating with Sheepsfoot 5. Final Rolling with Flac Wheel 6. Applying Tarvia Tack Coat. 
Roller. Roller. , 











THE BARRETT DIVISION 
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ORMER Mayor Wilson W. Wyatt, 
EF of Louisville, Ky., the Housing 
Expediter* in the office of War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion, met on Jan- 
uary 15 with representatives of the 
United States Conference of Mayors 
and the American Municipal Associa- 
tion to enlist the continued support of 
these organizations and receive sug- 
gestions for alleviating the housing 
crisis. 

Present at the meeting were Mayor 
Kdward J. Kelly of Chicago, Ill, Pres- 
ident of the U. S. Conference of 
Mayors; Mayor Earl Riley of Portland, 
Ore., President of the American Munic- 
Mayor Woodall 
Rogers of Dallas, Texas, Vice-President 
of AMA; Earl D. Mallery, Executive 
Director of AMA: Col. Paul V. Betters, 
kxecutive Director of USCM: Mayor 
John J. Burns of Burlington, Vt., mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, USCM:; 
John B. Blandford, Jr., National Hous- 
ing Administrator, and Mr. Wyatt. 

Che mayors present, each of whom 


ipal \ssociation: 


has an outstanding community pro 
gram, pledged their continued coopera- 
tion to Mr. Wyatt. They instructed 
the executive officers of the U. S. Con- 
ference of Mayors and the American 
Municipal Association to work in close 


cooperation with the government. 


Specifically they asked these organiza- 


tions to urge member communities 


to take such steps as the following: 


1. Stimulate new construction—re-ex- 
unining building codes and taking local 
measures to increase the production of 
building materials and to assure a suffi- 
cient supply of labor. 

2. Establish veterans’ housing referral 
centers where none exist, so that all vacan- 
cies, all houses offered for sale and all offers 
to share a home with a veteran can be 
listed at one central point. Such services, 
it was agreed, would be of great help in 
channeling vacancies and new homes into 
the hands of veterans’ families. 

3. Explore additional means of accom- 
modating veterans—for example, encour- 
ige remodelling that will lead to the pro- 
duction of additional housing units. 

j. Take full advantage of the temporary 
war housing supply. Under recentls 
passed legislation, the federal government 
will bear the expense of demounting and 
transporting temporary units not needed 
on their present location to communities 
that need it to accommodate veterans, 


The Mayors endorsed the program 
which began on January 15 to channel 
scarce building materials into low and 
moderate-cost housing which will be of- 
fered for sale or rent first to veterans. 
They stressed the need for more rental 
housing and urged that everything be 
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Housing Administrator Enlists Aid 
of Municipal Organizations 





Wilson W. Wyatt 


done to stimulate its Construction, 

The mayors suggested a number of 
steps which they felt should be taken 
at the national level to meet the hous- 
ing crisis. These included prompt pas- 
sage of pending legislation designed to 
meet the immediate housing emergency 


and all phases of the long-term prob- 
lem, including slum clearance; legisla- 
tion along the lines of the Lanham Act 
to permit publicly financed conversions 
to secure additional dwelling units; 
strengthening of efforts to halt infla- 
tion and black marketing; and intensi- 
fied efforts to speed the production of 
building materials. 

“The meeting laid the groundwork 
fur the sort of close cooperation be- 
tween the federal government and the 
communities which is necessary in the 
present emergency,” Mr. Wyatt com- 
mented at the end of the meeting. 
“The housing problem can be solved 
only if we do everything possible to 
speed the production of more homes 
and at the same time make the best 
possible use of the existing housing 
supply to ease the desperate situation 
facing returning veterans. Both lines 
of attack on the problem require the 
close cooperation of communities and 
the federal government.” 


* Since this item was put in type, announce- 
ment has been made of the appointment by 
President Truman of Mr. Wyatt as Adminis- 
trator of the National Housing Agency to suc- 
ceed John B. Blandford, Jr., who goes to China 
for important service as Budget Adviser to the 
Chinese government. 


Neighborhood Redevelopment for St. Paul 


OLLOWING an act passed by the 
Minnesota Legislature last spring, 
Mavor named five 
members of the St. Paul Planning 
Board to serve as a Neighborhood Re- 


McDonough has 


development Commission to supervise 
any redevelopment projects carried out 
in the city. 

Main inducement given private cor- 
porations by the act is the power of 
eminent domain to acquire 40 percent 
of the land in an area which they plan 
to redevelop after 60 percent of the 
land has been acquired by option or 
purchase. In order to initiate” re 
development, the city is also author- 
ized to acquire land in blighted areas 
and sell or lease it to a redevelopment 
corporation. 

Che project must be carried out in 
a slum or blighted area; physical and 
financial plans must be approved by 
the commission after a public hearing: 
10 percent of the land must be devoted 
to parks; and the present occupants 
of the area must not suffer “undue 
the redevelop- 
board is re- 


hardship” because of 
ment. The planning 


quired to make a report and recom- 


mendation on the physical plans. 

Redevelopment corporations are not 
tax exempt and no subsidy is provided 
in the bill nor is any limit set on 
profits or dividends. 

The staff of the St. Paul Planning 
Board is currently preparing a_ pilot 
study to determine under what condi- 
tions the city could initiate such a proj- 
ect and absorb the differential be 
tween the present value of the blighted 
land and its value for redevelopment. 
As the city is empowered to acquire 
property in a blighted area, it perhaps 
could sell the houses for salvage and, 
as the city would already have title to 
the streets (some of which would be 
unnecessary in a replanned neighbor 
hood) and to tax forfeited property, 
these factors might bring the acquisi- 
tion cost down. 

Members of the Neighborhood Re- 
development Commission are: Carl W. 
Cummins, Chairman; Joseph F. Reim- 
bold, Harry C. Palmer, Edwin’ H. 
I.undie, and Gerald O'Donnell. 


GEORGE H. HERROLD 
Planning Engineer 
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THE PUBLIC...THE PRESS...THE MANAGEMENT 





IN DAYTON 





























The City Railway Company owns and 
operates 82 1/2 per cent of the public 
transportation service in Dayton. Its 
89 trolley coaches total 89 reasons 
why the public and the press insist 
on seeing more of these modern 
rubber-tired electrics on the streets 
of this city. 


The accompanying editorial, which 
appeared in the Dayton Ohio Herald, 
mirrors the public’s attitude toward 
City Railway’s decision to extend its 
trolley coach service. If the public, 
expressing itself through the press, 


likes trolley coaches ... they’re good. 


City Railway management likes them, | 
too. That is why Dayton’s two re- 
maining street car lines are being 
converted to this popular, modern 
service. When the overhead is con- 
structed and 45 new trolley coaches 
are added to the fleet, modernization, 


started in 1937, will be complete. 
2680-T 





~ — 
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More facts 
per square mile 


Careful!y laying rectified photographs ina 
Fairchild photomap, one of the many types 
of maps produced by Fairchild'’s complete 


photogrammetric engineering service. 


for better management and engineering 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys get the facts and 
present them more clearly, more quickly 
and with greater accuracy and economy than 
any other means. 

For Fairchild has long pioneered in the 
development of methods, equipment and 
personnel for aerial photography and map- 
ping. One of the oldest and most experienced 
organizations of photogrammetric engineers, 
Fairchild has operated extensively through- 
out the world for over 25 years. 


Fairchild is a self-contained company staffed 
by men of long experience who fly its own 
planes and use the most advanced means of 
photography and processing. Inquiries on 
all types of aerial surveys are invited. 


“or Inadubley, Commie and Piblic Works 


Since 1920, Fairchild nas served clients all over the 
world with domestic and expeditionary aerial sur- 


veys in the fields of: 


Petroleum Highways Taxation 
Mining Railroads Harbors 
Geology Traffic Flood Control 
Forestry Utilities City Planning 


Water Ways Pipe Lines Legal Evidence 





AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 


224 East 11th Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif. © 21-21 41st Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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GENERAL 


A full-color motion picture, with 
sound, to help you ease traffic con- 
gestion and obtain the best in trans- 
portation facilities—at lowest cost to 


riders and taxpayers 


@ Isn't that the No. 1 job of all officials and groups 
who are planning to make cities better places to 
live? No city can live and grow without facilities 
to move people swiftly to all parts of the commu- 
nity. To insure having these facilities in the future, 
it is essential to attack traffic congestion now. 

Lifestream of the City digs down to the roots of 
city transportation, makes the basic causes of con 
gestion easy to understand. Most important, it 
points the way to one effective solution that can 
be acted upon immediately. 

By means of unique, animated charts combined 
with colorful, live action, you can readily see 

Why the value of property depends upon its 
accessibility to people. 

How traffic congestion increases, and accessibility 
is reduced, as more people move about in private 
vehicles. 

How improper application of superhighways 
defeats their purpose. 

Why street space is used most efficiently by 
public-transit vehicles. 

How increased use of public transit greatly 
reduces traffic congestion. 


Never Was a Message So Timely 

Restrictions on automobile manufacture have 
been lifted. The time for action is now ~ before 
your streets again become crowded beyond their 
capacity to move people freely, before traffic con 
gestion accelerates the spread of blighted areas. 
Lifestream of the City presents no cure-all for 
traffic congestion, but it does show how congestion 
can be eased substantially at lowest cost to the 
community. 

To see Lifestream of the City soon, call your 
local transit company. If the film is not yet avail- 
able through them, read, on the opposite page, 
how you can arrange for a showing. 
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Behind the Scenes of 


LIFESTREAM OF THE CITY 
socia 
A product of the Raphael G. 


Wolff Studios of Hollywood, 
Lifestream took a year to pro- 
duce. All settings are authen- 
tic, and in true natural color. 
Graphic, animated charts sup- 
plement the live action. 


GENERAL £3 ELECTH! « 
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FOR PLANNING THE 
MOVEMENT OF PEOPLE 


The most practical way to 
move people is by using large, 
fast, modern transit vehicles 
with capacity tailored to the 
needs of the areas to be served. 
Lifestream of the City gives a 
practical basis for selecting the 
type of vehicle that best fits 
your city’s needs. 





A copy of Lifestream of the City 
can be obtained for showings to any 
social, civic, or business groups by 
filling in the coupon and mailing it 


to the nearest distributing point 





listed below. 


16 MM— 20 MIN. 
and SOUND 










FULL COLOR 


—_ How to obtain LIFESTREAM OF THE CITY for local showings 


{187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. Fill in coupon below, and mail to nearest distributing point. 
140 Federal St., Boston 1, Mass. 

840 So. Canal St., Chicago 7, Il. 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
nw. ¥. 


4966 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 4, ae: , ee ; 
Ohio address of office nearest you 


1801 N. Lamar St., Dallas 2, Texas 






















GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


a Please reserve for our use, on the date indicated below, your new film, Lifestream of the City. 
eventeent R-» EAERVEF 2, SOMO. | understand that only 16-mm film, with sound, is available, and that there is no cost to me 


212 N. Vignes St., Los Angeles 54, other than the small shipping charge. 
Calif. 
1405 Locust St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. Name 


920 S.W. Sixth Ave., Portland 7, Ore. 


b00 S. Main St., Salt Lake City 9, acuta = _ 
Utah First choice (date) 
235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Calif. Second choice (date) . 
Visial Education Section, 1 River 
4) Rd., Schenectady 5, N. Y. Third choice (date) ...... ...... 


Fourth choice (date) 
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Underground Parking for Detroit 
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CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT = b 
f NES? Y “3 a 
4s OCATION ee 
PROPOSED WASHINGTON BOUL EVARO GARAGE ~ 
Tone Of (nF.vtece h..- ae 
PRESENT PARKING FACILITIES , ~ ve — 
. — 
~ "Sg 
Detroits centra yusiniess§ adistrict Thr middle black section as the proposed 
Woaslia n Bled trage, the @ shaded area surrounding is the zone of influence, 
f ] shiaded areas are the present parkine facilities 
By \V. B. STEINBAUGH driver was asked where he was going 


President, Allied Engineers, Ine. 
Detroit, Mich. 


a. IDEN for an underground 
parking lot in Detroit, Mich., was 
born in the minds of downtown busi 
ness men who retamed Allied kine 
neers, Tne Detroit 26. to make an 
iadvsis of thre project I hic report 
SUTHEAEIZeS lis analysis. and Se pea 
cen ) Detrout voters recently ap 
proved proj Phe mayor portion 
ol the data was obtained trom the 
Drath kneimerme Bureau whose 
SUPS ol October 14 recorded the 
conse number of cach car enter 
i " central business district accord 
Ie li) Line md place parked Lhe 
112 


and tor what purpose—shopping, busi 


ness. work or other. When the ca 
was driven away the time of leaving 
was also noted with the license mum 


I hye 


into LBM. tabulating cards. 


bet Inlormation was punched 


Motorists will disregard other lactors 
to park in an accessible location with 


in reasonable walking distance of then 


destination. The average walking dis 


tance now is about 750° feet, which 





means that a substantial proportion of 
the motorists walk 
that. 
tailed study of present parking and olf i 


considerably tar 


ther than For purposes of de 


the influence of the proposed: parking 
garage, 1,000 feet has been assumed as 
walking distance and 


wit 


map shows the relative size of this zon 


the reasonable 
the limits of the zone of influcnee. 


which 24 percent of the motorists who 
drive downtown have as their primary 
dlestination. 

\pproximately 1,700 spaces are avail 
able 
which fewer than 300 are at the curb. 


within the zone of iilucnce, of 





the hour of maximum cde 


But during 

mand for parking space (12400 p.m.) 
there were y.22g cars parked whovse 
destinations were within the zone. ol 


er 


influence. Thus 60 percent of the peo 
ple who are going to destinations with 


the Wash 


ington Boulevard Underground Garage 


in the zone of influence ol 


cannot find parking places within this 


areca’ during the hour of maximum 


parking demand. 
the 


Analysis of for which 


people drive to the central business dis 


pul Poses 


trict betwen Za.m. and 7 pam. is shown 
in the table below. 

Phis tabulation indicated that Wash 
ington Boulevard was an excellent lo 
cation in which to provide parking fa 
cilities lor shoppers and is a good one 


lor business people. Below are the av 





erage fees now paid for parking in the 
central business district: 


fecrage fee 


Purpose of vip in cents 
Shopping 30 
Business 27 | 
Work 22 
Other 40 i 


Data and factors already discussed 


were used to determine that 2,250 cars 
would use the garage on weekdays be 


7 am. and During the 


‘ 
hours of maximum occupancy gos cars | 


tween 7 pm. 


would be parked. Studies were made 
of both a 1,700 and a 1,000-car garage. 
Cost 


1,000-Car project which is regarded ays 
° 


figures are given) below for the 
sufhcient Capacity. 

Annual income to be obtained from 
parking fees has been derived by mul 











PURPOSE OF TRIP 
Destination Cars Shopping Business HWoork Othe 
Business District 52.750 Pay n°, 200) 2°. | 
Jone of Influence 12.801 21° po", 200, Ti 
as ; 
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me PRISMO 
SIGN KIT 


The owl is not as wise as tradition pretends—but the wise 








traffic engineer will specify Prismo for his pavement 


marking needs. 


Prismo Life-Line outwears from 3 to 5 applications of 





plain paint which makes it an economical buy. 





|  Prismo Life-Line gives 24-hour service and reduces traffic 


| accidents, making it the wise buy—at savings to you. 


Write for Bulletin 461 


Thousands of safety signs are being reflectorized with Prismo 


Sign Kits. 


It is designed for easy use by the sign man, may be applied in 


your own shop, with ease, using your present equipment. 








It can be applied on any surface—air dries over night—has wide 


angularity—will not bubble or blister—lasts longer. 


Write for Bulletin 244 





PRISMO SAFETY CORPORATION 


Municipal Division 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


Distributors throughout the nation and abroad. 
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_ The Meter that's _ 





There’s a reason... 


INCE 1935—when the first Dual Automatic Parking Meters were 

installed to help solve America’s growing traffic control problem 
— Duals have kept pace with modern developments and construction, 
progressively offering more cities more for their money. 

Before the war interrupted production, 71,393 Duals served 166 
cities in 22 states—more than any other two makes combined. Today, 
Duals are again in production, ready to help in solving your increased 
postwar traffic problems. 

Motorists, merchants, police and city officials all agree on Dual 
superiority because Duals are easy to install, economical to maintain, 
simple to operate. 

Learn about the Dual plan. Write for your free copy of “Metered 
Parking—Today’s Answer to Tomorrow’s Traffic Control Problem”. 

Let Dual’s engineers survey your needs. 


THE DUAL PARKING METER COMPANY 


HARTER BANK BUILDING « CANTON 2, OHIO 

























When it Comes to Controlling Parking.... 
You can do it better with DUALS 
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tiplying the average fee 
number of potential customers.  Esti- 
mated revenues include an allowance 
for night, Sunday, and holiday park 


(yoc) by the 


ing based on a study of present facili 
ties. It is estimated that 
would total $232,000 annually. 


revenues 


Income can also be derived from the 


sale of gasoline, oil, greasing, and 
washing. Leases for direct underground 
connections into adjoining buildings 
might be sold. As these are decisions 


of management, such income is not in- 


cluded in this analysis. 

Construction cost of the entire unit 
has been estimated at $3,131,560 by 
Derrick & Gamber, Inc., 
They have also estimated that the con 
between 


architects. 


struction cost of this unit 
Grand River Avenue and Park Avenue 
would be $1,816,300. Annual cost of 
$75,000 is estimated for personnel, and 
$10,000 for heat, light, maintenance, 
and other expenses. This gives a total 
of $85,000 per year for operation and 


maintenance. 


Harmonious [ransit Planning 
in Birmingham 


By COOPER GREEN, President 
City Commission 
Birmingham, Ala. 


IRMINGHAM has always been a 
B pioneer in maintaining a good 
public After an ex 
haustive study of the urban transporta 
tion problem just before the end of the 
war, we launched an extensive modern- 
ization program which called for com- 
plete cooperation between the city ad 
ministration and our local transit op- 
erator. We felt that during the war, 
with the curtailment of the manufac 
ture of automobiles, it became increas 
ingly apparent that mass transporta 
tion was the only solution to the prob 


transit system. 


lem of carrying large numbers of peo- 
ple, especially in urban communities 
where traffic congestion and _ parking 
problems caused by private automo 
biles were particularly acute. 

We are proud to report that the 
program got under way speedily and 
with complete accord between the city 
and the transit operator, for both 
realized that the public was entitled to 
a modernized public service. Our plan 
calls for expenditure of approximately 
$3,000,000 and provides for conversion 


New trolley coaches such as these are now 
tzed transportation system of Birmingham 
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of some fifteen street car lines to rub 
ber-tired motor vehicles including the 
addition of new-type streamlined track- 
less trolleys, and a large number of 
new gas buses. New street cars are 
During the war when 
transportation riding was at a 


also. needed. 
public 
peak, no effort was spared by our local 
operators to maintain a high record of 
safetv:; however, vehicles are now weat 
ing out so rapidly that within the next 
few years nearly all of them will have 
to be replaced. 


Considering Transit Needs 


Our study showed that a modern 
transportation system in a fast growing 
metropolitan community like Birming 
ham requires the use of all three types 
of urban transit vehicles. In each in 
stance the type olf vehicle was selected 
which was best adapted to the partic 
ular traffic conditions on the route 
where it is to be used. 

While street cars and buses have 
been in operation in Birmingham for 
some time, trolley coaches or trackless 
trollevs are new to us. However, they 
have proved satisfactory in other cities 
and we feel confident that the public 


will like them. 


Structures of this nature are usually 
financed by bond issues. It is assumed 
that the structure would be tax free 
because it is to become public property 
as soon as the capital investment is 
liquidated. ‘The contains a 
table showing a retirement plan for a 
serial bond issue of $1,900,000 carrying 
3 percent interest and allowing a one 
Parking tee 


report 


vear construction period, 
revenue would pay the annual costs ot 
operation and maintenance and retire 
the bond issue in 18 years. 


Calls for Uniform 
Traffic Standards 
RETURN of the pre-war accident 


rate is not inevitable if we can 
have a combination of saner driving, 
safer vehicles, more modern highways, 
standard | trafh¢ 
uniform traffic regulations. The acci- 


control devices, and 
dent rate already has risen sharply 
since the end of gasoline rationing, 
and there will be a continuing rise in 
public 


fatalities unless the 


pays greater attention to safety meas 


highway 


ures than ever before. 

Building new highways of scientifi 
design, widening existing pavements, 
replacing narrow bridges, constructing 
underpasses and grade separations—on 
which billions of dollars will be spent 
in the next few years—will help to re- 
duce the accident frequency, but the 
full value of these improvements will 
not be realized unless the motoring 
public develops a greater appreciation 
of the penalties of careless driving. 

Confusion caused by varying trafh« 
regulations and by lack of uniformity 
of trafhe 
continue to cause avoidable accidents 


signs and signals also will 


unless uniform standards are adopted 
nationwide. Progress has been made 
toward standardization in recent years 
but complete uniformity has by no 


means been reached, 


CLAubDE C. BLAIR 
President, Paving Brick Institute 
Washington, D. C 



















Ahove is the rear view 
of the meter. Each 
rear flag operates sim- 
ultaneously with its 


corresponding front flag. 


The “TWIN on the 
stanchion and im- 
mediately below show 
the front face of the 


meter, 





This illustration ot 
meter head shows posi- 


ion of violation flags 


. when parking spaces are 


UNOCE upied 


You see the “Twin” 
opened up at the right 
ready for minor repairs 


without removal. 





THE NEW “TWIN” 
AUTOMATIC 
PARKING METER 
* 


The ONLY meter which parks two adjoining 
cars. Covered by patents recently issued. 


* 


Large, red signal flags, tolling off the minutes 
against a white dial background, provide in- 
stant visibility to the police officer even from a 
great distance. He can tab two cars with one look. 


* 


It is a beacon into the post-war future of park- 
ing and traffic control. 


* 


Because you only need half the number of 
meters: 
YOU SAVE YOUR CITY 
Thousands of Dollars in Cost of Meters, 
Cost of Maintenance, Service, 
Collection, Etc. 
* 


It amortizes itself (from collections) in about half 
the time required by other meters. 


* 


You have only half the posts on “Main St.” The 
stanchion helps to beautify the city. 


The mechanism can be 
lifted out without the 
turn of a screw or bolt 
—and replaced as easily. 


SEE OUR ADS IN JUNE THROUGH DECEMBER ISSUES 


ae 
‘ 

' 

; 

; 
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AEG US PATENT MO 2386754 
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INTERNATIONAL METERS, INC. 


41 East 42nd Street 


116 


Phone: MUrray Hill 2-5236 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Traffic Congestion 
Doesn’t Help Business 


| yore as “the major problem 
confronting the planning of cit- 
ies in 1946” in a recent survey by some 
goo members of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers’ city planning divi- 
sion, traffic congestion was made the 
number one problem at a session of 
the ggrd annual meeting in the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 

“Attacks of traffic congestion occur 
at fairly regular intervals and at defi- 
nite places within the traffic system,” 
said Leslie Williams, city planning en- 
gineer, American Transit Association, 
New York. “At Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street in New York City private auto- 
mobile congestion rose and waned in 
the face of a rising pedestrian and 
motor bus passenger demand, with 
more private cars using this intersec- 
tion in 1925 than in 1939, when there 
were twice as many automobiles reg- 
istered in metropolitan New York. 
The movement of people and goods 
in this intersection is greater today than 
ever before, indicating that a prosper- 
ous downtown business site needs cus- 
tomers, not cars, to prosper.” 

Corroborating this last statement, 
Robert A. Mitchell, Chief, Bureau of 
Traffic Engineering, Philadelphia, pre- 
sented the results of a curb parking 
and shopping survey in Philadelphia’s 
central business district which showed 
that: 


Philadelphia Survey Results 
Analyzed 


Only slightly more than g percent of 
the persons entering the district during 
shopping hours come in cars parked 
at the curb, legally or illegally. Only 
21.5 percent of the parked cars’ occu- 
pants come to shop. Store owners 
themselves constituted another 12.5 
percent of this group. 

Interviews with shoppers revealed 
that 75.4 percent came to the area by 
public transit: 13 percent by train; 
8.4 percent by private automobile, and 
3.2 percent walked. 

Of the shoppers using private cars, 
26 percent parked in the street. Thus 
fewer than 3 percent of the shoppers 
parked their cars at the curb. 

More than 78 percent of the cars 
parked for less than one hour, yet the 
§ percent parked more than five hours 
took up 18 percent of available curb 
space. 

“As a result of these surveys, park- 
ing was prohibited on practically all of 
the streets in the central business dis- 
trict of Philadelphia beginning Janu- 
ary 2, this year, with the whole-hearted 
backing of the important merchant 
associations,” Mr. Mitchell said. 
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“These facts bear out what traflic en 
gineers have believed to be true for 
many years, that the great mass of the 
business is done by persons using miss 
transportation and, therefore, that me 
chants and business interests should 
support measures to free the streets 
where necessary for the better move- 
ment of vehicles, and oppose the use 
of street space for the storage of vehi- 
cles. 

“It is very rare that you find a mer 
chant who doesn’t believe that trafh« 
congestion in front of his store means 
better business. ‘This belief has been 
responsible, probably more than any 
one thing, for the clogging of streets 
in the business districts. This influ- 
ence exerted by merchants and their 
officials con- 

authorities 


public 
trafic 


associations on 
tinues to prevent 
from doing a major job of reducing 
congestion. Use of serially-numbered, 
triple-ticket violation notices makes it 
more difficult for the violation to be 
squashed by political fixing. In the 
main, police knows how and desires to 
properly enforce traffic 
It can be relied upon to do this if 
truly backed up by the higher-ups and 
the courts.” 

How the Philadelphia plan was put 
over will be told in the March issue of 
THE AMERICAN City. 


regulations. 


Manufacturer Discusses 
Traffic Guide Signs 


‘To the Editor of THe AMERICAN Ciry: 

N “Can We Have Better Traffic Guide 
I Signs?” in the November issue of Tht 
AMERICAN Ciry, Norbert Brown says that 
destination, location, and directional 
guide signs have not kept pace with the 
advances in the design of route markers, 
that lettering is often too small, and that 
spacing between letters and names is often 
inadequate for good legibility. In this 
connection it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the fact that directional, des- 
tination, and location signs in many in- 
stances have so many letters that making 
the letters larger or putting more spacing 
between them will make the signs them- 
selves much larger. This, of course, in- 
creases the cost of the signs and in some 
cases mounting space available will not be 
suitable. 

As Mr. Brown’s questioning talk was 
directed to the manufacturers of signs as 
well as to the city authorities who install 
them, it may be useful for us to state that 
we are now in full production on our pre- 
war products—highway signs, reflector 
button signals, parking limitation signs, 
and roadside delineators. We are also in 
the fortunate position of having high 
quality rust resisting steel and synthetic 
enamels so important in producing an at- 
tractive and durable sign for outside use. 

We are now producing the same line of 
seven-year life reflector buttons we made 
several years before the war. Particularly, 
we shall be making plastic reflectors of the 


prismatic type designed to snap and lock 
into the holes of the sign. Replacements 
of reflector buttons can be made in the 
field without removing the signs from the 
posts or removing the rear housing. In 
terest is growing in roadside delineators 
These units erected at intervals along the 
road show horizontal and vertical curves 
and outline the road far ahead of the 
driver. It will be possible to incorporate 
colors such as amber or red to indicate 
to the motorist that hazards ahead de 
Made of metha 
style, they are 


mand reduced speed. 
crylate of the prismatic 
much brighter than glass. “They can also 
be made in varying shapes so that a pat 
ticular outline at night will indicate a 
particular type of hazard ahead 


J. H. HamMMer 
The Grote Manufacturing Co 
Bellevue, Kv 


Can the Effect of Housing 
on Health Be Measured? 


HAT the accumulated experience 

of mankind amply demonstrates 
that housing and environment vitally 
affect mental and physical health, and 
that the case for proper housing does 
not depend upon scientific evidence 
that the provision of good homes in 
good neighborhoods lowers death rates 
or reduces sickness, is pointed out in 
a recent statement by Bleecker Mar- 
quette, Fellow of the American Public 
Health Association and Executive Sec- 
retary of the Cincinnati Better Hous- 
ing League. 


More Study Is Needed 


“The movement for better housing,” 
says Mr. Marquette, “has ample justi- 
fication in the democratic principle that 
people are entitled to an opportunity 
for decent homes just as they are en- 
titled to an opportunity for education, 
and to the indisputable fact that sub- 
standard housing areas are an eco- 
nomic and social burden upon any 
community.” And he adds: “Therefore, 
what we need is not more evidence 
that housing affects health. We have 
enough already. What we need is ex- 
act knowledge as to precisely how and 
to what extent it affects health. Until 
comparatively recent years, projects 
that provided good homes in a good 
neighborhood were few. Now, we 
have many such public projects for low 
income families as well as some private 
developments. 

“A Joint Committee of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association and the 
National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials is now engaged in an effort to 
outline the techniques by which such 
an appraisal can be made as to the 
specific effects on physical health— 
and on behavior and mental health 
too, provided suitable measurements 
of the latter are available.” 
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A Basic Advance in 


SUBURBAN STREETLIGHTING 


Two new 
using 1000- to — 










aude lit vibes tpl Lite (open and en- 
closed) are the “better sight” successors to the 





radial-wave reflector for light-traffic and resi- 














dential streets — the suburban streets. When equipped with the new G-E 2500- 


lumen series lamps of 5%s-inch light-center 








length and spaced as recommended, these new 
reflectors make it practical and economical to 





meet I.E.S. Standards for suburban streets. 





Jor the Lntl Lime, they bring scientific light 









control into the field of minimum-cost street- 








lighting. 





Qidl delaiss on these new reflectors will 
soon be in the hands of your local utility. 
Ask how these units can brighten up your 
community. Apparatus Dept., General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. | 








Adaptable to your predend hoods and insu- 
lators, they furnish greatly improved visibility 
as unit-for-unit replacements of radial-wave 
reflectors. 
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Outdoor Lighting 


STREETS — HIGHWAYS — FLOODLIGHTING 





Cleveland Estimates Profits in Lives Saved 


By WILLIAM T. SOJEBA 


Chief, Bureau of Street Lighting 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HAT can Cleveland expect in 
trathe accident reduction trom 
our project of improved street light- 
ing on high-accident trafic thorough- 
\ quick look at past experience 


furnishes the answer. 


fares? 


From 1932 to 1943, twathe accidents 
took a toll of 2,075 lives in Cleveland. 
Effective in 1938, improved traffic en- 
forcement and regulation cut fatalities 
during the second six years to 743 as 
against 1,332 in the first six years. 
Thus the average annual saving in 
lives due to this program amounted to 
96. Further reduction in the loss of 
human lives 
through some additional means. 

A study of the total 2,075 traffic fa- 
talities reveals that 6g percent occurred 
Since all 
other clements of hazard contributing 
to these trafhe fatalities, with the pos- 


must be accomplished 


between sunset and sunrise. 


sible exception of intoxication and 
fatigue, remained the same for both 
day and night driving, the Bureau of 
Street Lighting made a study to dete 
mine to what extent visibility and 
street illumination were involved in 
making the city streets “casualty ways.” 

With the cooperation and assistance 
of the General Electric Company, the 
Westinghouse — Electric Corporation, 
and students of Case School of Applied 
Science, surveys were made of the 
street illumination on several of the 
principal streets and thoroughfares of 
the city. First it was found that there 
was a decided deficiency of illumina- 
tion upon the pavement surfaces ac- 
cording to the recommended code of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society 
and second, as the illumination more 
nearly conformed to the recommended 
levels of illumination, the night per- 
centage of traffic fatalities and eco- 


nomic losses decreased. 


Before and After Record 
Studied 


To determine the extent to which 
the modernization of street lighting 
will reduce trafic accidents, a study was 
made of the accident experience on a 
street where street lighting conditions 
had been improved. These studies in- 
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cluded all accidents that took place 
in the year before the improvement 
and a corresponding period after the 
improvement. In spite of the fact that 
the trafic volume had .increased, night 
accidents were found to have decreased 
{7 percent. An increase of 12. percent 
in dav accidents can be attributed al 
most directly to the increased use of 
The relighted portion was 
The change in 


the street. 
only 1.2 miles long. 
street lighting consisted of the replace 
ment of the luminaires with ones of 
modern design, raising the mounting 
height from about 20 feet to 26 feet 
and installing three additional lamps. 
The improvements cost approximately 
$4,860 and the vearly operating cost 
was increased $1 17. 


The Savings Are Impressive 


If street lighting illumination levels 
are raised to conform to nationally 
recommended practices, will such im- 
provements pavr The answer comes 


from an analysis which was made of 


economic losses for day and night pe- 
destrian accidents Over a threc-vear pe 
riod along a street, a portion of which 
had illumination contorming to E.LS. 
recommended values. The balance of 
the street had illumination of about 20 
recommended value. 


per ent of the 
night 


On the well-lighted 
losses were $5,400 per mile and day 
On the poorly- 


lighted section night losses were 529, 


portion 
losses were $17,500. 


450 per mile and day losses $11,550. 


From all this the Bureau of Street 


concludes that = important 


Lighting 
benefits will accrue to the community 
if it carries Out its post-war program 
for street lighting modernization and 


improvement. For instance, if street 


lighting during the years 1938 to 1943 


inclusive had contormed to  recom- 


mended practice, it is probable that 


284 persons would not have died in 


trathe accidents. 


Excerpts from “What Cleveland Expects 
from Safetv. Lighting,” Traffic Engineering, 
monthly publication of the Institute of Traf 
fic Engineers, December 1945 issue 


An English View of Street Lighting 


Hk COST of street lighting facili- 

ties is a small premium to pay for 
safer streets, said FE. C. Lennox in a pa- 
per before the British Institution of 
Electrical Engineers Installations Sec- 
tion recently. Moreover, proper light 
ing assists the police and improves the 
night appearance of the town. 

Ihe purpose of adequate street light- 
ing is to enable the driver and the 
pedestrian to see accurately and quick- 
ly. The installation must create a con 
trast of brightness between the object 
or obstacle and its background of side 
walks, pavement, fences, and buildings. 
Vo achieve this most successfully calls 
for careful placing of each lighting 
unit. On traffic arteries Mr. Lennox 
50 feet and a 
maximum of 180 feet, and on curves 
a minimum of even go feet distance 
between lighting units, with luminaires 
25 feet high. Length of bracket, or 
overhang, is an important considera- 
tion. 

England's code of practice for street 
lighting is the report issued by the 
Ministry of Transport. A recommenda- 


specifies an average of 


tion was made recently for lighting 
standards of pleasing design in recog- 
nition of the daytime appearance of 
the street lighting system. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Royal Fine 
Arts Commission has cooperated with 
manufacturers toward improving the 
designs. 

Ihe Ministry of 
recommends two 


Transport report 
mounting heights. 
Phe 25-loot mounting for luminaires 
on traffic arteries is in line with good 
American practice. The other mount- 
ing height of 15 feet for non-traffic 
routes is looked on here as antiquated 
and an invitation to glare. With re- 
spect to types of designs of lighting 
standards, Mr. Lennox says that the 
ultimate choice would always be a mat- 
ter of taste. 

He speaks of a bewildering multi- 
plicity of luminaire designs. In the 
United States at least there has been 
a reasonable standardization of mod- 
ern designs. Radical departures in ap- 
pearance are due to the continued use, 
in many towns, of old-style fixtures— 
the upright types and radial wave. 
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HEROLITE- ing 


more effective... 
more economical! 


CONTROLLED DISTRIBUTION 





L-M Spherolite literally ‘‘aims”’ 
the light in the direction and to 
the area where it is needed. Sci- 
entifically designed fluted reflec- 
tor puts all the light to work... 





horizontal. Combination of Alzak 
aluminum reflector and Holo- 


phane one-piece refractor assures 
absolute control of light distri- 
bution in both vertical and hori- 





zontal planes. Light source is con- 
cealed to reduce dangerous glare. 


conserves light for distant areas 
instead of wasting it above the 





— 


CHOICE OF THREE 
TYPES OF HOLDERS 





Spherolite is available with V- 
band, pressure latches, or auto- 
matic latch and hinge. V-band 
provides permanent seal between 
glassware and reflector; but 
loosening two screws permits 
’ replacing glassware. Pressure \ 
latches provide easy access to 
lamp, and permits swinging glass- 
ware from either latch acting as 
hinge. Automatic type permits 
re-lamping from the ground. 











EASILY SERVICED AT TWO POINTS 


yherolite seldom needs servic- glassware, loosen take-up screws 
g because its tight sealing of the V-band, or open latches 
‘eps out dust and bugs. But (2). Slip out old glassware and 
: construction offers maximum _ slip in new. No need to return 
xibility when servicing is nec- Spherolite to the factory for 








Automatic latch and hinge 


sary. To re-lamp, release coil such replacements and repairs. tes \ - - ait 
ring toggle latches, lift them You can re-lamp Spherolite, Gc es , Write For This Bulletin 4432 
f hood and allow reflector to. clean its reflector, replace or \ Illustrations and helpful information on the Spherolite sys- 
ing by chain (1). To replace clean glassware in the field tem. Call or write the nearest L-M Branch Office or Line 
\ Material Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
wet, 
eT ate 


LINE MATERIAL 


STREET LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


L-M DISTRIBUTION EQUIPMENT INCLUDES: Distribution Transformers * Fuse Cutouts and Fuse Links © Lightning Arresters © Oi! Switches ¢ Pole Line Hardware © 


Line Construction Specialties * Underground Equipment * Fibre Conduit © Street and Airport Lighting Equipment * W'-+d Radio Control Equipment © Copacitors 
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This standardization of appearance of 
modern luminaires in this country is 
probably due to the general agreement 
on luminaire requirements that all the 
light possible be placed on the road- 
way. 


Vapor Lamps 


The author recommends study by 
the purchaser and user of street light- 
ing equipment of the sodium vapor 
and the mercury vapor lamps. Both 
are more economical in consumption 
of energy than other types but more 
expensive to buy. Because of color 
distortion both are as yet chiefly in- 
dicated for highway and street inter- 
section use. Many miles of British 
urban traffic arteries in the large cities 
are lighted with mercury. According 
to A. F. Dickerson, even in 1935 there 
were 7,500 mercury lamps in England, 
and at present probably 10,000, as com 
pared with 1,500 in the United States. 
In the United States mercury vapor 
lighting on business streets is meeting 
with much favor. 

Phe introduction of the low-pressure 
mercury-vapor fluorescent tubes raised 
the question of their use in street light 
ing because of their superior efficiency 
and more normal color output com 
pared with the high pressure mercury 
vapor and sodium lamps. A difficulty 
is their low wattage, the largest being 
80 watts, necessitating four tubes per 
150 foot spacing, in order to equal the 
250-watt high pressure mercury vapor 
lamps. These tubes, moreover, are 5 
feet long by 114 inches in diameter and 
difficult to house and service efficiently. 

Research goes on and there is no 
ultimate style or perfection, but every 
index and guide urges use of the 
luminaires now available. The best 
argument in favor of good street light 
ing is a good installation. 
tions of traffic volumes now demand, 
rather than suggest, traffic safety light 
ing. The electrical industry, both 
power producers and equipment mak 
ers, Should supply appropriate lighting 
as an encouragement to nationwide 


Expecta- 


relighting. 


Do You Know Whether 
Your Street Lighting 
ls Good? 


FREET lighting, like roses and 

people, is sometimes appreciated 
most when it is absent. In the recent 
gas strike in London many people re- 
alized for the first time how many 
miles of London streets are still lighted 
by gas, compared with the residential 
areas outside the city. “The general 
public,” remarked The Electrician re 
cently, “does not normally pay much at- 
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tention to whether street lighting is by 
gas or electricity so long as the lighting 
is reasonably good, and nothing short 
of a major embarrassment to one or the 
other industry is able to excite their 
interest.” 

The fact is, of course, that the public 
has no standard by which to know 
whether the lighting is good or in- 
different. Obviously blackout and 
dimout are very poor lighting, but 


whether or not one’s own town’s street 
lighting is adequate is difficult for the 
citizen to decide, if indéed the ques 
tion ever occurs to him. 

Vital to the acceptance and installa- 
tion of better street lighting is the 
continuous and spirited education of 
the public and public ofhcials by ex- 
perts who can demonstrate convincing- 
ly the reasons for standards and who 
can measure lighting efhiciency. 


Planned Relighting—and More— Wanted 





Results of new street lighting installation in West Branch, Mich 


By G. E. KORTEN 
General Street Lighting Service 
Supervisor, Consumers Power Co. 
Jackson, Mich. 


EST BRANCH, MICH., popu 

VV lation 2,000, located near the 
Lower Peninsula, had a plan for rel- 
lighting the business district after the 
war. As shown on the photograph, the 
plan has been put into operation by 
the Consumers Power Company ol 
Jackson, Mich. 

One of the main highways to the 
north passes through the business dis 
trict and in the fall during the dee: 
hunting season, and in the spring dur 
ing the trout season, a number of per 
sons and vehicles pass through this 
community after dark. 

The lighting installation we set up 
is on the main highway and consists of 
sixteen 6,000-lumen lamps mounted on 
23-foot Union Metal steel standards 
with 6-foot brackets. These standards 
have a staggered arrangement with a 
55-foot spacing between each standard 
measured along the center line of the 
road. By using an asymmetric refractot 
in this luminaire we obtain even level 
of illumination on the pavement, with 
little noticeable glare in the eves of 
the driving motorists. 


These new lights replace an old in- 
stallation consisting of 


2,500-lumen units which were mounted 


twenty-two 


on cast-iron poles about 12 feet above 
the pavement. ‘These old posts were 
very near the curb and were continu- 
ally being bumped by cars which park 
at an angle on this pavement. The 
new standards are moved back from 
the edge of the curb and are protected 
by bumper posts so that any cars which 
jump the curb won't hit them. 

In addition to these sixteen 6,000- 
lumen lamps the street lighting installa- 
tion in West Branch consists of twelve 
6,000-lumen center suspension lamps 
om the main thoroughfare, and _ fifty- 
one 2,500-lumen overhead lamps on 
the secondary streets. “The new instal- 
lation is served by a multiple system 
of two overhead wires and the installa- 
tion cost was less than half of the cost 
if served by underground cable. The 
annual cost to the town is $2,481.65. 

That West Branchians are pleased 
with the new lighting is indicated by 
the request for 24 additional 6,000 
lumen bracket lamps in the area now 
lighted by five 6,000-lumen center sus 
pension luminaires. Also there has 
been a marked decrease in the number 
of night traffic accidents since the new 
installation was made. 
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sree above is the latest all-steel Union 
Metal street lighting standard. These mod- 
ern, streamlined poles have been designed to 
meet all requirements of good street lighting 
practice, and are available in standardized 
heights to reach nominal light centers of 20, 
25, 30, 35 and 40 feet. 

Brackets are of the new 45 degree upsweep 


type for easy wiring, and come in 4, 6 and 8 foot 


UNION 





PERMANENT 
TOO 
RIGHT , 
See FOR BEST 


LIGHT 





lengths with supporting scroll. Also available 
are 10, 12, 15 and 18 foot mast arms with top 
side-sway bracing. 

Where transformers are required, fabricated 
steel transformer bases are supplied which add 
1 ft. 8 in. to the over-all height of the standard. 

Two attractive styles—octaflute or plain round. 
For complete information, write The Union 
Metal Mfg. Co., Canton 5, Ohio. 


METAL 


Largest Producers of Street Lighting Standards 
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The Perilous Period 


The case for traffic safety lighting in a summary of a report 
by Richard E. Simpson, Research Consultant, Connecticut 


War Production Fund to Conserve Manpower 





May, June, July, August 
369 Daylight Hours 
At Intersections Between Intersections 


16 25 





FIFTEEN YEARS’ PEDESTRIAN FATALITIES IN TEN CONNECTICU 


CITIES 
Entire 24 hours; D= day N = night 
At Intersections Between Intersections Total 
D N N D N 
140 392 25: 555 392 g5o 


IHE PERILOUS PERIOD: 5 p.m. to 8 p.m 


Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan. 
339 Dark Hours 


At Intersections Between Intersections 
126 160 








O' THE 1,874 total fatalities on 
the streets of the principal ten 
cities of Connecticut during the last 
fifteen years, 1,432 were killed on 323 
miles, or 13 percent, of the total street 
mileage—and 1,022 of them at night. 

On sixty miles of these more danger 
ous streets improved street lighting was 
in service part of the fifteen years. Fa- 
talities on these streets dropped 67 
percent after relighting. 

At this rate, had the full 232 miles 
of streets been adequately lighted, the 
deaths would have numbered only 251 
instead of 1,022 at night—a saving of 
44 lives per year. Per 100 million ve 
hicle miles on these streets there were 
4.8 day killings and 36.6 night. On 
the remaining streets the figures were 
2.8 day and 8.3 night. 

When the fatalities were tabulated 
by location, the names of certain streets 
appeared again and again. ‘These “‘se- 
lected streets” represent 13.4 percent 
of the total street mileage of these 
cities, carry 51 percent of the trafh 


volume, and are the locale of 76.4 per 
cent of the traffic fatalities. Of all traf 
fic fatalities on these selected streets, 71 
percent occurred at night. 

Although fewer than 10 percent of 
night pedestrians cross the street be 
tween intersections, 59 percent of the 
night pedestrian fatalities occur in this 
area. In effect this means that a pe 
destrian crossing the street at midblock 
has twelve times as many chances of 
being killed as when he crosses at an 
intersection. ‘The average motorist 
does not expect: to encounter Cross 
traffic between intersections and is not 
likely to be as alert as he is at intersec 
tions. The average speed is higher and 
night visibility is generally lower be 
tween than at intersections. On the re 
lighted streets there was an 80 percent 
reduction in pedestrian fatality rate in 
mid-block areas. 

Copies of the complete survey may 
be had by addressing the Connecticut 
Highway Safety Commission, Room 37, 
State Office Building. Hartford, Conn. 


Detroit Public Lighting Commission Plans 


COMPREHENSIVE plan de 
A signed to meet the requirements 
for street lighting. public buildings, 
and street railway operation, and to fit 
in with other elements of the Master 
Plan has been developed jointly by the 
Public Lighting Commission and_ the 
City Plan Commission of Detroit, 
Mich. 

New facilities the location of which 
is determined under this plan are a 
35.000 kilowatt power plant and three 
street lighting substations. Other 
changes and replacements which will 
aid in rehabilitation of residential 
areas have also been agreed to under 
the plan. 
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Phe Public Lighting Commission 
will construct its additional powel 
plant at the site of the present Mister 
sky Plant. Expansion of facilities in 
this industrial area will help preserve 
previously considered sites on the river 
front for recreational and residential 
use. The Commission produces ele 
trical energy for street lighting, street 
railways, operation of the water and 
sewage systems, and for lighting in 
schools and public housing. It also 
operates a steam plant for heating 
nearby public buildings. 

\s a necessary part of its distribu 
tion system, the Public Lighting Com 
mission operates twenty substations to 


serve railway lines, sixteen lighting 


substations, and four switching sub 
stations. Three lighting substations 
will be constructed in outlying areas to 
serve the street lighting requirements 
of new residential sections. Phe elim 
ination or removal of existing obsolete 
or badly located plants will depend in 
part on the future requirements of the 
Department of Street Railways 


Report on Street Lighting 
Techniques in Many Areas 


HE 1944 report of present and 
recommended street lighting 
techniques made by the Committee on 
Public Lighting of the American Public 
Works Association, Chicago, has been 
issued as Association Bulletin Numbe1 
41, price $1.50. The highlights of this 
report were published in the Lighting 
and Power Section of MunicipaAt IN 
pbex, under the signature of the Com 
mittee Chairman, Lloyd M. Johnson 
Commisisoner of the Department of 
Streets and Electricity of Chicago 

The report is based on extensive 
questionnaires filled in by 51° cities 
having a total population of 24,650,000 
and a total street mileage of 34,800, of 
which 29,100 miles are lighted by 676 
ooo street lights. Of these, 325,000 
lights, or 48 percent, are municipally 
owned. 

Only three of the cities attempt to 
regulate tree planting to facilitate 
street lighting. Yet practically all re« 
ommend that this should be done 
They recommend that the following 
trees be prohibited: poplars, willow, 
box elder, soft, split, silver and red 
maple, white birch, acacia, all nut 
trees, china-berries, homagoliard, cork 
elm, chinese elm. sycamore and ailan 
thus. 

With respect to conductor insula 
tion, 42 cities prefer rubber; 21 use 
varnished cambric, though two of thes« 
prefer rubber; and six use paper in- 
sulation, though three recommend 
rubber as preferable. 

Tabulations of average recom 
mended street lighting practices, as re 
ported by 36 cities, cover ten impor 
tant factors which included lamp size, 
spacing, fixture mounting, and type of 
fixture. 


Classical Notes i 


N ancient Antioch the Greeks had 

remarkable street lighting, accord- 
ing to H. C. Weston, President of the 
British Illuminating Engineering So 
ciety. ... Probably the first description 
of glare was given by the Roman poet 
Lucretius—and 2,000 years later. glare 
is still a major problem in street light- 
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DAUNT STANDARDS 


FOR 


MODERN STREET LIGHTING 


| : OCTAGONAL STEEL STANDARDS 
WITH LUMINAIRES 
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OCTAGONAL STEEL SHAFT 
FABRICATED STEEL BRACKET 
MOUNTING HEIGHT TO LIGHT SOURCE 19-6” 


TAPERED PRESSED STEEL STANDARDS OF VARIOUS SHAPES 
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City Plan 
Kindles Big 


Development 


By REBECCA GREEN 


A T THE East gate of Denver is the 
city of Aurora. For years it was 
debt ridden and stagnant, but now a 
city plan is bringing it to great activity 
and prosperity. From the time of its 
incorporation this city has been in fi- 
nancial difficulties. The original pro- 
moters left it with a serious debt which 
has been reduced through measures of 
utmost economy. 

The city plan prepared by S. R. 
DeBoer & Co., city planners of Denver, 
points the way toward greater pros- 
perity through greater activity. The 
employment section of the report 
pointed out that the city has an em- 
ployment source of great stability near 
its boundaries. One of the nation’s 
largest Army hospitals is located there 
with steady payrolls, but employees 
and ex-patients do not always live in 
Aurora because nearby is the larger 
and better equipped city of Denver. 
The plan demands a higher degree of 
livability for Aurora in order to at- 
tract and hold these people. 

Of the city’s total area 23 percent 
was tax delinquent. The city plan has 
pointed the way toward putting this 
land back to use. Aggressive municipal 
departments are taking the unusable 
land and retaining it for public use, 
such as parks, flood protection, and 
other uses, and making the rest avail- 
able for business and residential use. 

The reaction of private enterprise to 
this work was immediate. Under the 
leadership of Mayor B. T. Howard, 
who continued the plans first begun 
by Mayor Alva Hill, the city is now 
moving toward new designs in its busi- 
ness district, and big stores are on the 
way. New residential developments of 
interesting character are springing up 
everywhere. A new park board is un- 
dertaking the development of a mu- 
nicipal park system. 

Among the many other plans under 
consideration is an outstanding civic 
center of which a recreation building 
will be the first item. A new city hall 
planned for the future will become 
the central feature in this unusual 
plan. The arrangement is shown in 
the accompanying photograph. A rec- 
reation building, a library in the pres- 
ent city building, the new civic build- 
ing, a swimming pool, outdoor play- 
grounds, bandstand and park, are all 
included. Aurora is going forward. 
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Proposed civic center for Aurora, Colo. Left to right: band shell, city hall, fire de- 
partment, tennis courts, swimming pool, library, recreation building 


The Threat to the White House 


T IVS annual Board meeting, on 
A January 26, the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association added _ its 
voice to the growing volume of pro- 
test by national and local professional 
and civic organizations against the 
threatened additions to the White 
House. This project would add some 
15,000 square feet of office space to the 
west wing of the Executive Mansion, 
including an auditorium, cafeteria, and 
other facilities, and would permit con- 
version of the east wing into recep- 
tion rooms and a presidential museum. 

A wise alternative, in the opinion 


of the American Planning and Civic 
Association would be the provision of 
permanent executive offices in the re- 
modeled State Department Building, 
across Executive Avenue from the 
White House. 

It seems possible that before this 1s- 
sue of THe AMERICAN Crty reaches its 
readers, Conegre SS may have removed 
the threat to the beauty and dignity of 
the White House by rescinding the ap- 
propriation previously voted. If so, 
the accompanying cartoon published 
by the Washington Evening Star of 
January 18 will doubtless have helped. 
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GIVES LONG SERVICE 
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@ Built to insure successful meter parking, the 
KARPARK operates at a low upkeep. Breakdowns 
are prevented by its sturdy pendulum escapement; 
its extra strong standard; its tamper proof coin 
gate; its corrosion-proof clock brass and stainless 
steel parts. Routine servicing is reduced to a min- 
imum. With its mainspring of the finest steel there 
is less breakage, greater durability and fewer wind- 
ings. Its power actuated coin mechanism saves 
Mainspring power and thereby cuts maintenance 
calls. Thru a protected hole it is wound from out- 
side the housing in a moment or two—saving time 
and trouble. Its every detail makes KARPARK 
the wise choice. Write for the whole story. 


KARPARK Geddommeatics 


KARPARK CORPORATION, CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 
KARPARKS ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE HERSCHEDE HALL CLOCK CO 




















Announcing PREFORMED 


Baseal 


A SUBGRADE WATERSTOP! 


Baseal is the latest contribution by Servicised to the Road Building Industry, a base-sealing 
strip as the name implies—new in purpose, performance, and design. A preformed, flex- 
ible, adhesive strip ina roll. Stops infiltration at the Danger Point at bottom of every Lateral 


Expansion Joint. 
SELF BONDING 


Baseal has this outstanding quality that after the wet concrete is poured on, sets up and becomes dry, a 
permanent bond is formed with the Baseal, which results in a perfect watertight joint between the two ad- 


joining slabe cand the base strip. TIME AND LABOR SAVED 


Cross Section of Complete eee Joint. r 
Baseal is a pliable adhesive strip of one quarter inch 

ee Pane oatio” thickness, and of width (usually 3 to 8 inches) and lengths 
° “ -s to conform to width of paving slab. A very important 
feature of Baseal is its high degree of cohesive, adhesive, 
resilient and permanent plastic properties. It is easily han- 
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7 dled, and installed. Supplied in convenient roll form, each 

strip is treated to prevent pieces from sticking together in 

[ ‘ shipment or storage. Send for Details and Specifications. 
Transfer 
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Congressional Testimony on 
Stream Pollution Abatement 


The Barkley-Spence Bill, HR 4070, designed to encourage 
the construction of sewage treatment plants, receives critical 
examination 


HE Chairman: At this time we 
T will call on Dr. Abel Wollman, 
of Johns Hopkins University, Balti 
more, Md. 

Dr. Wolman: Myr. Chairman, my 
name is Abel Wollman. I am Professor 
of Sanitary Engineering, Johns Hop 
kins University, Consulting Engineer, 
and formerly I was Chief Engineer of 
the State Department of Health of 
Maryland for a period of about 18 
vears. 

The Chairman: Were vou not also 
connected with the National Resources 
Committee? 

Dr. Wolman: IL was Chairman. of 
the National Water Resources Com 
mittee for That 
committee reviewed the prime pollu 
tion problems throughout the United 


about eight years. 


States in a series of three documents, 
and determined on the basis of that 
inventory and investigation of the sit- 
uation throughout this country that 
the correction of the stream pollution 
problem would cost in the neighbor 
hood of something less than two bil 
lion dollars. It allocated responsibil- 
ity for the pollution to public agencies 
and to private industries. But it indi- 
cated that the pollution was of national 
interest, but mot necessarily of na 
tional, geographical distribution. 

Its recommendations at that time 
were roughly of this nature: 

1. That it was desirable to create 
on a national or federal level a full 
time agency which would devote its 
energies to a study of this problem 
and the stimulation of research and 
the development of practicable means 
of correcting difficulties throughout 
the country. 

2. It recommended also at that 
time grants-in-aid and loans, but not 
grants-in-aid to private industry in or- 
der to stimulate or increase the rate of 
correction or corrective action. 


American Public Health Association 


I should like to pass now to the atti- 
tude of another series of associations 
ot a non-public or non-official char- 
acter. I refer, first, to the position 
which the Public Health 


asked me to pre 


American 
\ssociation has 
sent... . It is an association com 
posed of medical officers of health, en- 
workers, 
and others, and is generally represen 


gineers, laboratory nurses, 
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tative at the protessional level of pub 
lic health workers of this country, the 
membership averegating some 10,000 
The Executive Secretary of that group 
Mr. Chairman, has asked me to present 
for vour record this brief statement: 
“In connection with the forthcoming 
H.R. yo7o the Federal 
Water Pollution Bill, I wish to advise 
you that the American Public Health 


hearing on 


\ssociation, with the recommendation 
of its Engineering Section, has ap 
proved the above bill in principle, be 
lieving that it represents a sound solu 


tion of this very difficult problem.” 
Sewage Works Associations 


Secondly, I should like to introduce 
into the record the position of the Fed 
eration of Sewage Works Associations: 
that in turn is a Composite group of all 
those individuals interested in op- 
erating the great bulk of the sewage 
treatment plants in the United States. 
This is a professional group running 
all the way, in this type of work, from 
the level of the operators up to and 
including consulting engineers of this 
country. The action of its executive 
committee is as follows: 

“The Board endorses the objectives 
of the Barkley-Spence type of bill, 
namely, the elimination of stream pol- 
lution throughout the United States; 
secondly, it endorses the principle of 
cooperation among the states and be 
tween the states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Third, the Board endorses 
the principle that the states shall have 
the right to pass upon and give final 
approval to plans of proposed sewage 
treatment works; fourth, the Board 
recommends that the bill, as_ finally 
presented shall clearly set forth these 
principles, and it urges that the Spence 
tvpe of legislation shali be adopted by 
I think I can fairly sav 
that it is the feeling of this organiza- 
tion that this tvpe of legislation, in 


the Congress.” 


principle, is the most desirable that 


has come forward so fat 
American Water Works Association 


The American Water Works Asso 


ciation is the third agency which I 
wish to present for your consideration 
here, and I happen to be here as 
Chairman of its Committee on Na- 


tional Water Policy. It represents a 








Dr. Abel Wolman presents 
the view point of the Amer- 


ican Public Health Assocta- 
tion, Federation of Sewage 
Works Associations, American 
Water Works Association on 
the Barkley-Spence Bill cover- 
ing stream pollution abate- 
ment to the House Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 











group representing, | would say, those 
who have charge of the operation of 
virtually all the water supplies of the 
United States. It has a membership 
of somewhat less than 6,000. That as 
sociation, and the National Committee 
on Water and Sewage Works Devel 
opment, which is composed of the 
American Water Works Association, 
and the New England Water Works 
Association, and the Federation of Sew 
age Works Associations, and the Manu 
facturers of Water and Sewage Works 
Fquipment, have all gone on record 
as agreeing to the general principles 
of the Spence type of bill, or HLR. 
jo7o. The Executive Board, however, 
of the American Water Works Associa- 
tion requested me to add this reserva- 
tion: although it agrees fully with the 
principles outlined in the proposed 
H.R. 4070, it would like to point out 
to the committee that it does consider 
at this time it is not essential for the 
development of stream pollution abate 
ment in this country that we add any 
laws to provide these public agencies 
with financial grants-in-aid as a neces- 
sity. It takes the position that the 
states and the municipalities by and 
large are in better financial position 
than thev have been in the last 25 
vears. They feel that the obstacle to 
the use of local funds for carrying out 
these undertakings is not as great as it 
would seem to be or it seemed to be in 
the period prior to 1939. 

Mr. Pittenger: Does that represent a 
change in the position they have taken? 

Dr. Wolman: 
a change in their position, and that po- 


Phat does represent 


sition reflects to mv mind the feeling 
of the executive committee, that the 
economic climate is considerably more 
favorable. 


Cities Demonstrate Ability to Pay 


Mr. Pittenger: If they feel that that 
is so have they anv figures to bear that 
out? Can they point to any of these 
cities and municipalities who have 
paid off their bonded indebtedness and 


are rolling around in money now: 

Dr. Wolman: They have these fig 
ures to show the changed condition 
with regard to many of these cities, but 
if we may start out at the state level, 
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@ Most people like the comfort and 
relaxation of a quiet “home” com- 
munity, but few, if any, want to 
spend their lives stuck away on a 
dark street in a town where they 
have to carry a flashlight to get 
around after dark. 


Modern street lighting was not 
designed to make any town look 
like a bazaar. To the contrary, it 
has been gradually developed over 
the years, by skilled illuminating 


a { “Our People Like to Live in 
a ‘Sleepy’ Town” 


engineers, to fill a growing human 
need for greater convenience, com- 
fort and protection when night falls. 


Even if your community has no 
interest in night window shopping, 
attracting new business and indus- 
try, or reducing night traffic acci- 
dents... it can still profit through 
the installation of adequate modern 
street lighting. 

Good street lighting pays for it- 
self many times over by aiding your 
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police and fire departments . . . by 
enhancing real estate values . . . 
and by increasing civic pride. 


For details on today’s better street 
lighting equipment and methods 

. for news of what neighboring 
communities are doing . . . for facts 
on costs, and savings—contact your 
electric utility company today. The 
Street and Traffic Safety Lighting 
Bureau, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
17, New York. 
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GOOD STREET LIGHTING + THE SIGN OF A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE! 
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many states, offhand I am not 
suggesting how many of them, which 
have accumulated surpluses. I do 
»w that many states are now operat- 
ing at a profit. In a great many states 
such as Maryland, New York, Michi- 
gan, California, they have given grants- 
in-aid to local subdivisions during the 
last two years for plans and specifica- 
tions and the necessary field surveys. 
They feel that the municipalities to a 
considerable extent—and we feel that 
the data will show that—are not on 
the borderline of either bankruptcy 
or of fiscal difficulty. They recognize 
fully that there are a number of mu- 
nicipalities, perhaps small ones, per- 
haps some large ones, which are in 
financial difficulty but we do not be- 
lieve that predominates throughout 
the United States. 


there are 


kn« 


Municipalities’ Financial Status 
Good 


Mr. Angell: Have you made any 
estimate of the situation in the various 
states as to the condition in which they 
[cities] find themselves? 

Dr. Wolman: We did not make any 
estimate in total, but I can say this: 
we can name cities where the problem 
is great, probably greater than I 
imagine in any part of the country, 
out in the Middle West, and those 
states are in good financial condition 
even when the cities are not, and they 
are backed up by cash reserves. 

Mr, Angell: This same question has 
come up before at another time, and 
I understand it to be a fact. Dr. Wol- 
man, that two and a half billions of 
dollars are in cash reserves in the 
states. Would you say that is an exag- 
geration¢ 

Dr. Wolman: I imagine that is not 
an exaggeration. 

Mr. McDonough: 
point of view? 


What is your 
Are you advocating 
any grants-in-aid yourself, or merely 
expressing the opinion of these associa- 
wiOonss 
| Dr. Wolman: My personal opinion is 
that the Spence Bill in its present form 
could be passed with a reservation that 
(he appropriation is left in the hands 
of Congress, and it would be satisfac- 
tory 

rhe Chairman: It is left there any- 


Dr. Wolman: It would be my per- 


son u recommendation that this stimu- 
in the form of grants-in-aid and 
loans should not be brought into ac- 
m until there is a real national rea- 
» for it, namely, unemployment, and 
ler conditions of stress. 
Mir. McDonough: Would it be wise, 
your opinion, to study the aids to 
states, setting up those aids to 
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the states and counties only, and 
the cities perhaps in certain categories, 
but leaving to the Federal Government 
the position of coming in as a last re- 
sort, but nevertheless leaving it in the 
bill? 

Dr. Wolman: Let us look at it his- 
torically. For example, here we find 
Pittsburgh, which is not bankrupt, 
why did they not do something? Why 
did they go through this whole period 
from 1933 to 1938 when grants-in-aid 
were being used by many municipali- 
ties throughout the country? Why did 
the Philadelphia metropolitan area do 
nothing? My point runs to the fact 
that grants-in-aid alone, although they 
act as a stimulus, did not solve the 
problem. 

The Chairman: If some induce- 
ment were offered to them would it 
not be cheaper to do it that way rather 
than have to resort to extraordinary 
means to get it accomplished? 

Dr. Wolman: I want to avoid ex- 
traordinary means if at all possible. 
But I want to strive to put private en- 
terprise into a class where it will 
stand on its own feet. Prior to the 


depression the rate of construction of 
sewage pollution abatement plants on 
a municipal level was very good. 

The Chairman: Prior to what year? 

Dr. Wolman Prior to the depres- 
sion of 1933. It went on for a period 
of some twenty years at the average 
rate of $100,000,00 up to $150,000,000 
per year, and grants-in-aid, in prin- 
cipal, lifted that up during that short 
period of time to something approach- 
ing $250,000,000 to $275,000,000 per 
year. If Congress feels that this par- 
ticular enterprise should be lifted up 
in order to accelerate the rate of in- 
stallation, I think the grants-in-aid 
method will do it. 

The Chairman: Do you think that 
it-ought to be accelerated? 

Dr. Wolman: I am not as heavily 
convinced that it is a major problem 
that confronts the local taxpayers. I 
will say this— 

The Chairman (interposing): If I 
may interrupt you, if you do not think 
that, what do you think about the 
situation? 

Dr. Wolman: I am counting on the 
fact that if you have a Federal agency 


Higher Water Rates Declared Valid 
for Out-of-Town Users 


COURT decision of interest to 
A municipal officials has validated 
the right of the city of Yakima, Wash., 
to charge higher rates for water it 
delivers outside its corporate limits 
than for water delivered to city resi- 
dents, the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation reports. 

Che decision was handed down June 
14 in the case of Nob Hill Water Com- 
pany v. City of Yakima. The court 
held that the differential in rates must 
be based on financial and physical as- 
pects of the water system operation. It 
also held that the city had a right to 
discontinue furnishing water outside 
the city limits. 

The case dates back to 1901 when 
the Nob Hill Water Company was 
formed to receive water from the wate 
utility serving what is now a part of 
the city. The company was also to dis- 
tribute water to persons living outside 
the city. In 1926 the city acquired the 
utility and has been supplying the Nob 
Hill system since then. During most 
of this period the city has maintained 
the same water rates for both its resi- 
dent customers and the customers re- 
ceiving water through the Nob Hill 
mains. 

Early in the 1940's, however, the city 
established higher rates for non-resi- 


dents. Certain representatives of the 
non-residents, together with the Nob 
Hill Water Co., filed a suit contesting 
the right of the city to maintain the 
differential in water rates. The city 
filed a cross petition for a judicial dec- 
laration that it was no longer ob- 
ligated to deliver water into the Nob 
Hill system. 

On the basis of the evidence, the 
court concluded that the water custom- 
ers inside the city limits had borne the 
whole financial burden of acquiring 
the system through taxes. 
They also concluded that the ill-repair 
of the Nob Hill system was wasting ap 


propert y 


abnormally great portion of the water 
which the city was delivering into the 
system, and that the city was receiving 
no compensation for any of this 
wastage. In addition, the costs of bill- 
ing and collecting water charges were 
higher for Nob Hill customers than 
for those in the city. 

On the basis of these conclusions the 
court held that the differential in 
water rates for residents and for non- 
residents receiving water through the 
the Nob Hill system was justified. The 
court also held that the city had a 
right to discontinue out-of-town serv 
ice, upon the giving of reasonable 
notice of such intention. 
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The control and movement of traffic in congested areas is a serious problem 
confronting traffic officials, today. Traffic regulation in your city can be simpli- 
fied with Miro-Flex signs. Their high readability day and night. in all kinds 

of weather, has earned the approval of Government, State and City officials. 


Miro-Flex produces a complete series of approved traffic signs, plain embossed 


and with reflectorized buttons. Standard signs are stocked for immediate de- 
livery, and semi-standard signs can be quickly made to your specifications. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND COMPLETE CATALOG 
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‘ira,.. WERE SEALS and SEALING TOOLS 


£----- ; 


For use on parking meter coin Padlock type seals for meters of 
containers, water, gas and electric ll types available. Also coin 
meters. Seal shown is actual size. bag seals and sealing tools. 


SEALS OF MERIT—for EVERY PURPOSE Longer wire lengths if desired. 
E. J. BROOKS 


) oS ae cr SE ~=COMPANY 


‘ Est. 1879 
Self-locking car seals for automatic voting machines, water and steam valves— iin “4 eee 
no sealing tool is required. Actual size of seal illustrated above is %” x 8%”. 1 ort ree 
Write for samples, literature and quotations Newark 7, New Jersey 


GUNITE The'Quinn Standard’ 


FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best the world 
over, wherever concrete pipe is produced and used 
Backed by over 30 years’ service in the hands of hun- 




















NEW CONSTRUCTION—REPAIRS 
| PRESTRESSED TANKS | | STEEL ENCASEMENTS | 












































. 1 depart- 
|_RESERVOIR LINING | | DAM REPAIRS | maul and cle mamiasionme che an tae. ee 
ence that Quinn pipe forms and Quinn mixing formulas 
PEN STOCK LINING | TUNNEL LINING | combine to produce the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost. 
| SMOKE STACK LINING | |  SEWERREPAIRS | Quinn Heavy Duty Pipe Forms 











| DISINTEGRATED CONCRETE ABUTMENTS RENEWED | 


REPAIRS TO ALL TYPES OF MASONRY 
Write for our Bulletins 


PRESSURE CONCRETE CO. 


Engineers & Gunite Contractors 
ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 6 Avenue B 
FLORENCE, ALA. NEWARK 5, N. J. 


For making nipe by hand methods by either the We 
or semi-dry processes. Built to give more years of ser 
vice—sizes for any diameter pipe from 12 to 84 inches 
—tongue and groove or bell end pipe—any length 
WRITE TODAY 

Complete information, prices and estimates sem h... 
request. Also manufacturers of Quinn Concrete Pip 
Machines. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS ECEE812"ST. BOONE. IA. 
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sters them continuously and 
nd regular reports back to Con- 
egular intervals, and keeps 
re the public eye, and insists 
ctive measures, I think you 
somewhere with them; but the 
1-aid principle, which is not 
pplicable to the private industry 
that large block of the problem 


stil » be solved. 


Stream Pollution Detrimental to 
Human Life 


Vr. McDonough: Dr. Wolman, is it 
true that pollution is more detrimental 
to human life than it is to wild life, 
ordinarily? 

Dr. Wolman: 1 would say the risk is 
o} r to human life. I listened to 
Dr. Gabrielson’s talk last week up in 
Cumberland, at the Conservation 
Forum, and he said it was his judg- 
ment that the greatest deterrent to wild 

rehabilitation in this country was 
not pollution, but soil erosion. 

Mr. McDonough: Do you think the 
risk to human life is equal to or com- 
parative to the loss that we would 
have by reason of the non-enforcement 
f quarantine for diphtheria and scar- 
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let fever and other contagious diseases 
and other types of diseases of that 
character? 

Dr. Wolman: I think the analogy is 
not quite as simple as that. In the 
case of quarantine you might be deal- 
ing with a mass group temporarily, 
and have a minimum of your emer- 
gency objective which would be local 
ized to that particular mass for a cet 
tain period of time. On the other 
hand, a regulatory procedure blanket- 
ing the United States, in which of- 
fenders would have to be called be- 
fore the court of justice, where prior 
to the case elaborate technical investi- 
gation would have to be made in order 
to make the case, has little or no an- 
alogy to a quarantine. 

Mr. McDonough: Do I understand 
from your statement that additional 
legislation on stream pollution is not 
necessary, that we have works and de- 
vices to correct stream pollution if they 
are applied? 

Dr. Wolman: Where the rate of ap- 
plication could be very materially im 
proved over a very slow rate. It re 
quires, to my mind, moving along a 
front of stimulation, of research, of 
education, of fiscal policy, and of po 
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litical 
problems such as the situation 


Structure, referring again to 


n the 


Pittsburgh area, where you have, re 
gardless of whether you have grants-in 
aid or not, a very difficult residual 
problem of getting a body which can 
exercise the function about which we 
are talking. It is not in existence. 

Mr. McDonough: That is more the 
reason for the federal government to 
step in. 

Dr. Wolman: Yes, | agree that the 
principles, exclusive of finance, are a 
desirable step to take at this time. 

Mr. McDonough: \s the pollution ot 
streams in this country increasing o1 
decreasing? 

Dr. Wolman: 1 would say that since 
the war it has increased materially, be 
cause it must be remembered that since 
1941 there has been virtually no con 
struction done, either in public or in 
private industry in this field. Up to 
that time, it was moving along at a 
fairly rapid rate on the public side. 

I wish it were possible to say to the 
committee, after 28 years of struggling 
with this particular field, at 
levels of government—municipal, state, 


various 


and federal—that there was an easy 


road to the solution. I have not got it. 


High Operating Results at a Small Sewage Plant 


R EDUCTION figures running as 
high as 98 percent for 5-day BOD 
ind suspended solids counts typify op- 
rations at the small Gulf Shores hous- 
near Panama City, Fla. 
[he plant serves a community of 312 
ly units and the strictly domestic 


o project 


Lalnil 


vage waste requires a high degree 


reatment since the wastes are dis- 
urged in an area adjacent to swim- 


nin facilities. 
Aerifier for Secondary Treatment 


For this purpose, Smith and Gilles 
p sulting engineers who designed 
project, used the Yeomans Aerifier 

d sludge system to give secon 
treatment to the settled sewage 
Chis treatment consists basic- 

' Spiralflo aerator, adjustable 


ig funnels, angular corner clari- 
mpartments. an automatic re- 
lor the activated sludge to the 
mn tank, and an automatic return 
ss activated sludge to the pri- 
tank. 
sewage receives primary treat- 
in a standard rectangular set 
tank that provides 114 hours de- 
mn. The settled sewage then goes 
\erifier, a box-like structure 
‘ recirculating unit in the center. 


init draws the settled sewage 
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from the bottom of the tank and sprays 
it across the surface at the top in a 
rotary motion, thereby giving the sew 
age contact with the air. Draw-off 
ports transfer part of the aerated sew 
age to small hoppers at each corner of 
the aeration tank, and a similar port 


Showing the spray aerator in action at the 


returns the excess to the primary set 
tling tank. The sewage in the small 
secondary clarifiers deposits its sludge 
in the tank whose shape allows the 
sludge to return to the aeration com 
partment by gravity, thereby complet 


ing the activated sludge cycle. 





Panama City plant The corner clari 


used in this compact installation also are visible 
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Designed expressly for the fire service for safer driving through 

better weight distribution, easier steering, and more visibility. 

Greater utility, with easier access to equipment and more accessible 

operating units feature the post-war models. More weatherproof 

compartments for equipment and increased seating capacity (5 men) 

are just a few of the many features that American-LaFrance leader- 
ship makes available for your service. 


Detailed literature furnished on your request. 
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German Water and Sewage Plants 
Examined by U.S. Technicians 


G ERMAN water supply practice in 


eneral was excellent and had 


many features that while not new might 
well examined in United States: 
sew treatment, conversely, showed 


no new developments not already 
known in this country and lagged be- 
hind in the use of mechanical equip- 
men These points were brought out 
in two papers delivered at t™. recent 
\merican Society of Civil Engineers’ 
meeting held in New York. 
\rthur E. Gorman, former director of 

Water Division of the OWU, anal- 

{ German water supply; and Dr. 
Anthony J]. Fischer, Sanitary Develop- 
nent Engineer, the Dorr Co., discussed 
sewage treatment. 


German Water Works Operators 
ie Good 


German water works as a rule had 
good operators even though the plants 


might not have been in such good con- 


dition. Plant operators conscientiously 
stayed on the job and made an earnest 
ftort to produce a satisfactory water 
ven when bomb damage occurred. 
Some of the water supplies utilized 
dug wells up to 100 feet in depth and 
spaced 60 to 100 feet apart. The wells 
were lined with stone, brick, or pre- 
cast. concrete and had copper alloy 
scTeens 


although war _ restrictions 


forced the use of cast iron or. steel 
reens covered with rubber. Ceramic 
is also came into use during the 
ir and gave excellent results. Steel 
isings were used in deep wells and 


water was drawn by submerged 


SCT 


[he Germans also made extensive 
1 infiltration galleries that were 
constructed. The gallery would 
nerally backfilled with rocks and 
el and at the surface concrete 

sins hlled with sand made it in effect 
ige slow sand filter for recharge of 
vallery. 

\mong the installations that partic 

ly impressed Mr. Gorman was one 
illation in Munich consisting of 

nber of tunnels, each seven feet in 
meter built into a hill intercepting 

ns Ol water. The tunnel, lined with 

7 ind concrete, produced water of 

ellent quality with a temperature of 

& proximately 47°F. 

Nuremberg also had an interesting 
lation. German engineers re- 

1 25 feet of swamp ground be- 
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PHOTOS BY DR J 


lor terrv: Modern wate) supply German style This mu valve outlet a s house 
holders to bring buckets or other containers and supply themselves with wate 

the “fill and carry” method The picture was taken in Essen The buildings wu hie 
forecround are the district offices of the Ruhr Sanitary District 

oP RIGHT: This is a ty pical two-man shelter found in German water works. This was 
located at Stele and the man inside is Arthur Gorman DPhie 


cellent protection during bombing; none was found in a damaged condition 


round shape give 
CENTER LEFT: The Berlin aeration tank in the activated sludge plant suffered heavt 
from bomb damage. . | 
CENTER RIGHT: This is a typical distribution point for sludge gas that finally found use 
in automobiles. These distribution cylinders carry gas at 350 atmospheres. The photo 
was taken in Berlin | 

LOWER LEFY: This huge Bremen wate? tank stood up re markably well under bombing. 
One hit, evidently from a small bomb, destroyed the top of the tank. otherwise it was 


in good condition. The tank is 250 feet high 


LOWER RIGHT: A close-up of the damage done to the water tank at Bremen 
| 





BRASS*COPPER 
BRONZE+DURONZE 
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With thousands of communities planning to bring their waterworks and 
sewerage processing facilities up to date, it is important that metal 
specifications also be modernized. Vital parts should be made from 
engineering materials which will stand up without breakdowns and 
deliver years of continuous service. 


For example, valves, which are vital equipment in every waterworks 
and sewerage plant, are more dependable and will last longer when 
stems are made from high-strength, corrosion-resistant Duronze (silicon 
bronze and aluminum bronze alloys). 


Another place where Duronze can be used to advantage is for parts 
such as bolts and nuts used in the assembly of water meters and other 
equipment. Duronze high-strength bolts (more than 100,000 psi in tensile 
strength) cannot rust or freeze and can be used over and over again 
without deterioration. 


Your nearest Bridgeport Technical Advisor will be glad to discuss the 
advantages of using Duronze alloys for these and many other applications 
in waterworks and sewerage plants. Write for 80-page Duronze Manual 
containing comprehensive data, suggested applications and valuable tables. 


nie » BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 
oo BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. . Established 1865 





BRIDGEPORT BRASS 
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. and backfilled this with 


pn wered it with concrete | and 
camoull d the entire area skillfully. 
rhe water that the area produced was 
of ex quality and required no 


subsequ treatment. 
\s protection against bombing and 
falling bris reinforced concrete cov- 
supplied for all major pump- 


ers W 
ing ul Operators all had shelters 
for their own protection. 


Carbon Dioxide Caused Trouble 


Some ground water was high in car- 
bon dioxide, consequently practice 
was to treat by the milk of lime meth- 
od. German engineers removed iron 
by aeration in towers as the water 
flowed downward over open staggered 
brick followed by settling slow-sand fil- 
tering. Manganese was removed by 
passing the water over calcinide ‘dole- 
mite filter media imported from Rus- 
sia. Mr. Gorman reported that he saw 
no public softening plants in Germany. 
Regarding filters, there were a large 
number of the pressure type, partic- 
ularly in war plants. All slow sand 
filters were open and not camouflaged 
except for one installation at Bremen, 
and that was well camouflaged. Rapid 
sand filters utilized a depth of approx- 
imately twice that used in this country 
with a unique underdrain and_ back- 
washing system involving use of water 
Filter media consisted of 12 
inches of coarse gravel, 10-12 inches of 
medium sand-gravel and 45 inches of 


and air. 


sand 
filter controls 
showed good engineering design. Ger- 
man practice was to let one control 
table serve four filters. Equipment 
also included a recording mechanism. 
tone plant the photoelectric cell prin- 
ciple was used to record turbidity of the 
filtered water. 


Pipe galleries and 


Chlorination was not as well super- 
vised as in the United States. Berlin 
utilized 0.6 ppm chlorine with a 2:1 
ratio of ammonia to chlorine and pro- 
Other cities ap- 
plied 0.1 to 0.2 ppm chlorine. 


duced some residual. 


Underground reservoirs were impres- 
sive with their glazed tile lining, 
excellent lighting, and convenient in- 
spection gallery. Mr. Gorman stated 
that they far surpassed anything he had 
seen in this country. 

\ unique feature of the distribution 
mains and all underground utilities, 
or (iat matter, was the use of signs at 
intervals with data on them 
the utilities could be located 


nage to mains was heavy. Essen. 
‘ample, had 1,000 kilometers of 
ind suffered 2,000 _ breaks. 


M with 1,700 kilometers of pipe, 
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withstood 1,860 breaks. Cast iron pipe 
usually broke at the joints so that 
repairs were fairly easy; steel pipe 
would rip and produce a much more 
difficult break. 

Sewage treatment plants, Dr. Fischer 
stated, seemed to be operated not so 
much for the elimination of stream 
pollution as for the production of di- 
gester gas for driving autos and the re- 
covery of valuable elements in the trade 
wastes. The plants generally were in 
poor shape and poorly operated. 

Bar screens were’ mechanically 
cleaned but the screenings were not 
ground. Grit was removed, if at all, 
by plain long tanks cleaned by hand or 
bucket elevators. There was a limited 
use of upflow and tangential feed cir- 
cular grit chambers. 

Settling tanks, were characterized by 
large sludge hoppers. Primary tanks 
were mechanically cleaned with Meider 
scrapers in the rectangular tanks, and 
pitched blade and spiral s« rapers in 
the round tanks. In one particular 
type of tank, the Prass, the effluent is 
removed through a series of telescoping 
outlets arranged around the tank peri- 
phery with the top of the outlet held 
at a predetermined level below the 
effluent surface by floats. 

One interesting plant which was de- 
signed by Dr. Karl Imhoff was laid out 
in three groups. One or more of these 
groups furnished a treatment that pro- 
duced a high degree of nitrification. 
The effluent would then be recirculated 
to the raw sewage, the purpose being 
to make treatment easier and minimize 
odors. 

Trickling filters were customarily 
equipped with two or four rotary arms; 
filter media were customarily g to 12 
feet deep; underdrains were of precast 
concrete. Some enclosed filters used 
forced down draft at three to four 
times the usual rate but Dr. Fischer 
was not impressed with the results. No 
plants were seen recirculating effluent. 


Chlorination was not practiced be 





cause chlorine was difhcult to obtain. 
Chemical treatment was rare. 


Unique Chemical Treatment Plant 


One outstanding chemical treatment 
plant was located at Niersverband and 
utilized carbon dioxide and iron filings 
for preliminary treatment before ac 
tivated sludge. The process consisted 
of carbonization of the sewage with 
stack gases, mixing and flocculation 
with reduced iron sludge, settlmg, con 
tacting the clarified sewage with iron 
filings, and then activating in two 
stages. The treatment 
BOD from 1,400 ppm to 10-12. Bio 
logical reduction and re-use of the iron 


reduces the 


sludge decreased the coagulant require 
ments to 15 ppm. 

Practically all digestion tanks were 
heated by some source other than di 
gester gas, such as coal or oil, in order 
to collect the gas and use it in autos 
and trucks. German engineers gave 
consideration to the digestion of farm 
and other organic wastes for gas pro 
duction and had plant 
tests of packing house wastes. This gas 


made pilot 


when compressed and ready for use in 
cars, Dr. Fischer stated, would cost, ex 
clusive of amortization of equipment, 
the equivalent about ten cents per 
U. S. gallon. ‘Total costs, including 
amortization, ran this t oa minimum of 
go cents per U. S. gallon. 

Few plant records were available. 
Plant operators were not kept informed 
on flow data or results. ‘Testing was 
done generally at central laboratories 
in sanitary districts. 

Mr. Gorman and Dr. Fischer made 
the investigations as part of the Tech 
nical Industrial Intelligence Commit 
tee, known as TIIC, a subdivision of 
Combined Intelligence Objective Sub 
committee, known as CIOS. Other 
included A. V. Sheridan, 
Commissioner of Public Works, the 
Bronx, N. Y., and Lt. Col. Joe Gilbert, 
Mavor Myron Tatlock, and Lt. Harold 
Pfreimer of the Sanitary Corp. 


members 


Lloyd Clark Returns to North Dakota Post; 
He Re-stored Manila’s Water System 


r. COL. LLOYD K. CLARK re 

sumed his duties as Director of 
the Division of Sanitary Engineering, 
North Dakota State Health Depart- 
ment in December. K. C. Luaster was 
Acting Director during Colonel Clark’s 
absence, but went on active duty with 


the U. S. Public Health Service last 
July 29. 
Mr. Clark served with the Army 


Sanitary Corps in the Seventh Service 
Command at Omaha, later in the Sur- 


geon General's Office in Washington, 
and subsequently in the Pacific theater. 
His duties included the construction 
of water supply and treatment works 
in New Guinea and the Philippines 
In Manila he was in charge of the 
rehabilitation of the city’s water sys 
tem during the first two months of 
occupation. Under his direction the 
water service was restored to most ol 
the consumers fifteen days after it was 
left damaged by the Japanese 
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NOW READY 


the New RCA 60-Watt FM Transmitter 
Police and Fire Departments 


for 





ATTRACTIVELY STYLED—Large-quantity 
manufacture of these transmitters for sta- 
tion-house use, makes it possibleto supply 
these exceptionally strong, de luxe cabi- 
nets even with relatively low-priced sys- 
tems. It will help give your radio station 
a ‘‘professional’’ look usually associated 
only with larger installations. 


TAKES LITTLE SPACE— The transmitter cabi- 
net is unusually compact—measures only 
19 inches high, 28 inches wide, and 20% 
inches deep. You need less than 4 square 
feet of installation space. Also, there is 
plenty of extra room in the cabinet to 
mount two receivers or other equipment. 


EASY TO OPERATE— A// tuning adjustments 


can be made quickly from the front of the 
transmitter. Many stations find it con- 





TRANSMITTER 


RECEIVER 


SPACE FOR 
2ND RECEIVER 


TRANSMITTER 
POWER SUPPLY 


venient to place the transmitter next to a 
desk and locate a control unit and hand- 
set microphone on the desk. 


SIMPLE TO SERVICE—Full-length front and 
rear doors and vertical- rather than 
horizontal-chassis construction give 
ready access to all parts and connections 
for quick servicing. 


ECONOMICAL—First costs, installation 
costs, and operating costs are low. All 
components are carefully selected to as- 
sure highest quality. Only 11 tubes are 
used—all inexpensive, easy-to-get types. 


OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE— Frequency 
range: 26 to 42 mc. Audio characteristic: 
15 db rise from 500 to 3000 cycles with 
rapid cut-off after 3000 cycles. Modula- 


COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION. CAMDEN. H. J. 
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tion: +15 kc for 100% modulation. Fre- 
quency stability: + .01% from -30 to 50 C. 
Distortion: Less than 10% at 500 cycles 
with +15 kc swing. Modulation threshold 
limiter: 20 db control. Spurious emission: 
At least 60 db down over entire range. 


= —— 





WRITE FOR NEW BULLE- 
TIN. Contains dota on 
RCA's complete line of 
FM equipment for !-, 
2-, or 3-way communi- 
cations systems. Radio 
Corporation of Americe, 
Dept. 3-B, Communi- 
cations Equipment Sec- 
tion, Camden, N. J. 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 


ortH, planning engineer of 


I 

Be een appointed city manage! 
of Pa igs, Calif. 

j. L, city engineer, has become 
acting anager of Panama City, Fla. 

Lr. ( \NDER DoNnaALp C. Ecpert has 
return \is post as city manager of 
Birmin Mich. Harold Corson, who 
has bee ting during his absence, re- 
turns t post as City engineer. 

Ferp D. FARNSWORTH, city manager of 
Ft. Fairfield, Me., 1927-32, Brewer, 1932-41, 


al 
and Bangor, 1941-43, and more recently 
with the Federal Public Housing Author- 
itv, has been appointed first city manager 
of Rockland, Me., effective January 1. 


W. D 
\N.M 

RicHarp GILEs, recently 
the armed forces and previously with the 
West Utilities Co., has been ap- 


FowLeR is manager of Clovis, 


from 


released 


Texas 


pointed city manager of Stamford, Texas. 


LeRoy F. Hartow, city manager of 
Sweet Home, Ore., from 1943 to July 1945 
and at present on the staff of Public Ad- 
ministration Service, has been appointed 
city manager of Albert Lea, Minn., to take 
office on March 1. 

Harotp M 
sistant 
has been appointed city manager of Pasa 


Hints, who has been as 


manager for the past two years, 





V. R. Smith + 
R.§ ham, Dallas, Texas. Announce 
¢ appointment of Mr. Smitham 

is > . 
: r Boyles (right) was in the Jan- 

' succeeding C. W. Koiner, who 

February 14. 

| * 

H of San Antonio, has been ap 
ity manager of Brownsville, 
i ’ 
ive January 1. He succeeds 
) I neson 
JOHNSON, city clerk, has been ap 
* ng city manager of Berkley, 

\GLE, City manager from 1928 
; ¢ 

id from 1934 to 1938, has re 

ry 
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turned to the city manager of 
Haines City, Fla. 

DAVE KING, Harbor 
Springs, Mich., from 1937 to ig4o, and of 
Berkley, Mich., since January 1945, has 
become first manager of Key West, Fla. 

COLONEL. WILLIAM F. 
appointed city manager of Moultrie, Ga. 
G. A. Shaver, 


manager, is returning to his 


post as 


city manager of 


LApDSON has been 


who has been serving as 


former post 
as city clerk and treasurer. 
MONTGOMERY, 


1944 to May 


ROBERT CRAIG 
from November 


manage 


1945, has 


been reappointed city manager of Yonkers 
Y., by the incoming city council. 


Major Jesse V. Boyles, Bartow, Fla. 
PauL Morron, city manager of Alex- 
andria, Va., 1925-29, Petersburg, Va., 
1929-31, Lexington, Ky., 1932-35; Trenton, 
N. J., 1935-37, and more recently attached 
to the Louisville, Ky 


mavor’s office at 





Donald E. Egkert, Birmingham, Mich. 


has been appointed city manager of Knox 


ville, Tenn., effective January 1 


JAMES NAGLE, public utilities director 
has been appointed acting city manager of 
Houston John 
N. Edy, manager since 1943, has resigned 


to enter private business. 
Ropert W. PALMER, cil 
Ashland, Me., 1935-1941, Fort 
Me., since 1941, has been appointed first 
Town, Me. 
SULLIVAN has been 
San Mateo 
He succeeds 


Texas, effective January 2 


manager ot 
Fairfield 


city manager of Old 


ARTHUR B. 
manager of 


MAJOR 
appointed city 
Calif., effective January 16. 
William B. Soule who resigned to enter 
private business. 
of Pan 


ap 


Ciype E. Swank, city 
ama City, Fla., 
pointed city manager of Fort Pierce, Fla. 


manager 


since 1940, has been 


effective February 1 He succeeds B 
Arnold. 
Mark A. TRAFION has reconsidered his 


resignation and has decided to continue 
as manager of Presque Isle, Me. 
CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


Director 
International City Managers 
Association, Chicago, Il 


The Municipal Bond Market 


N reviewing the municipal finance pi 
I ture for 1945 and previewing 1946, the 
Municipal Officers Association 
points out that interest rates on municipal 
all-time low, are not 


Finance 


bonds, now near an 


likely to get much higher in 1946, except 


as influenced by federal tax policy The 
volume of bonds is beginning to increase 
but will not reach its peak for many 
months. 

Some sales of new issues as reported int 


the January issues of The Bond Buyer: 


Amount Borrower and Purpose Rate (%) Term ( Years Basis (% 
$100,000 New Britain, Conn., Sewer Fund, Nine- 
teenth series, first issue , 80 2-11 Ser 78% 
143,000 Olean, N. Y. (City and Town) Union 
Free Sch. Dist. No. 1 go 8.16 Avg BRr 
2.375.000 Minneapolis, Minn., Refunding 1.0 5-5 Avg 96 
,00,000 Indianapolis, Ind., Airport Development 1.0 10 Avg Ret 
201,000 Nashville, Tenn., Street, Alley, and Sewer 
of 1945 ; 1.0 20 Avg 979 
350,000 Webster Groves, Mo., Public Improve- 
ment , . 1.0 10.66 Avg o61 
285,000 Elizabeth, N. J., Almshouse ‘ 1.20 14 Avg 1.175 
330,000 Delaware, Ohio, City School Dist. 1.25 12.33 Avg 1.13 
2,186,000 San Antonio, Texas, Ind. School Dist. 1.30 9.25 Avg 1.279 
1.,00,000 Alexandria, Va., Public Improvement and ; 
Funding cade sella areata 2.0 20.83 Avg 1.268 
340,000 Oklahoma City, Okla., School Dist 2.50 3-6 Ser 1.5078 
500.000 Son Francisco, Calif., Sewer, Series 3.0 ! S557 
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Gur 


a fine reputation 
for economical power. .... 


SUPERIOR DIESELS .- sTATIONARY, 28 to 1325 H. P. 
MARINE, 28 to 1325 H.P. - GENERATOR SETS, 20 to 930 kw. 


Sul ENGINES 
Division of 
THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 


Plant and General Sales Office: 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Municipal Law Notes and Decisions 
Prepared by NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL LAW OFFICERS, Washington, D. C 


Charles S. Rhyne, Executive Directer 





Recent Decisions on Labor Union 
Contracts and Municipalities 


\N NOVEMBER 28, 1945, the Court 
O of Appeals of Maryland rendered its 
decision in the case of Mugford v. Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore which af- 
firmed the decision of an inferior court 
on the right of the Central Payroll Bu- 
reau of the City of Baltimore to collect 
and remit dues to its employees to their 
union representative, The purpose of the 
original suit which was filed by taxpayers 
in Circuit Court No. 2 of Baltimore was 
(a) to declare void the agreement of 
April 8, 1944, between the Department of 
Public Works then acting for and on 
behalf of the City of Baltimore and the 
Municipal Chauffeurs, Helpers and 
Garage Employees Local Union No. 825, 
a subordinate Local Union of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood — of 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, affiliated with the American 
to enjoin and 
restrain the defendants from extending 


Teamsters, 


Federation of Labor; (b) 


any preferential advantage or privilege to 
the union or its employees; (c) to enjoin 
ind restrain the city from making any de- 
ductions from 'the wages or salaries of em- 
ployees of the city, for the payment of 
union dues of such employees to the 
union; and (d) to secure such further re- 
lief as the case may require, 


Check-off of Dues 


Ihe lower court sustained the conten 
ons of the taxpayers in all but one re- 
spect. It invalidated the contract of April 
‘, 1944, between the Department of Pub- 
lic Works and the union and permanently 
restrained the city from carrying it out 
and from “making and carrying out 
any other agreement with the defendant 
union granting to such union and _ its 
members, preferential advantages of any 
character over other employees of the city 
of Baltimore.” But in the matter of the 
check-off of dues, the lower court said that 
its decision “shall not forbid the collec 
tion and remittance of such dues by the 
Central Payroll Bureau upon a purely) 

lary basis, terminable by any em 
ployee at any time in any future contract 
vetween the city and the defendant 
n.” (Italics supplied.) Upon this 
lding the taxpayers appealed and upon 
e Court of Appeals stated: 
If a city employee voluntarily asks the 
Payroll Bureau to deduct from wages 
= and remit the same to a person, 

Pp, OF Corporation, reserving to him 

: right to discontinue such payments in 

‘Ture, it would seem that the city could 

with the request.” 
decision continues by adding the 
fication that the general regulations 

Central Payroll Bureau would have 
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to permit such check-off and by calling 
attention to the fact that similar privileges 
had been extended to all its employees in 
regard to subscriptions to War Loans, the 
Red Cross, pensions, and charitable funds. 

Ihe Court did insist, however, that the 
request for the deduction must come in 
the first instance from the individual em 
ployee and added that should it initiate 
with the union, “the arrangement would 
be open to objection as a delegation of 
governmental power, and would extend 
a preferential advantage to the union.” 
For general discussion, see report of Com 
mittee on City Officer and Employee Prob 
lems Created by the War of the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, repro 
duced in “Municipalities and the Law in 
Action” (1945) pp. 281-292. 

Thus, the highest court of the State of 
Maryland followed the other decisions of 
1945 in the field of relationships of labor 
unions with municipalities. A later agree- 
ment between the city of Baltimore and 
the union which does not extend prefer 
ential 
union has not yet been subjected to at 


advantages or privileges to the 
tack in the courts. This contract elimi 
nated the objectionable features of the 
one invalidated, as it permits bargaining 
by any union and not merely the one 
with whom the contract was executed. 


Cleveland and Dayton Cases 


Iwo other court decisions last yea 
added to the material which is gradually 
coming out in this field of municipal em 
ployee problems. The first was a decision 
on February 1, 1945, in the case of City of 
Cleveland y. Division 268, etc., by the 
Court of Common 
County, Ohio, holding that: (1) The 
Cleveland 
thority to commit itself by agreement with 


Pleas of Cuyahoga 


Transit Board is without au 


a union to compulsory. arbitration of dis 
putes between it and the union; (2) the 
Board is without power to recognize the 
union as the exclusive bargaining agent 
for Board employees; (3) the Board is 
without power, in the absence of any 
Statutory or charter provision, to ente! 
into any collective bargaining agreement 
with a union; and (4) the fact that the 
Board operates the street transportation 
system of Cleveland in a “proprietary” 
capacity does not affect this question, as 
the Board lacks legal power to sign such 
labor union agreements. 

Compulsory arbitration of disputes be 
tween the Transit Board and the union 
was dismissed by the Court as “a vain and 
futile thing for the Transit Board to re 
fer the issues to arbitrators who, with the 


best intentions, but in ignorance of the 
civil service law, might make an award 
which it would be legally impossible for 
the Transit Board to accept. On the other 
hand, the Transit Board in all its dealings 
with employees is presumed to know the 
civil service laws as well as other chartei 
provisions, and is bound to be governed 
by and apply them.” 

On the creation of the union as the 
sole and exclusive bargaining agent for 
all employees of the Transit Board, the 
court stated: 

“Assuming that the Transit Board has the 
power to enter into a contract with a union 
it seems to this Court that the Transit Board 
is entirely without authority to include there 
in an agreement, designating Division 268 as 
sole and exclusive bargaining agent for all 
employees including those who are mem 
bers of other unions The fact that Division 
268 has as members a majority of the em 
plovees is immaterial. Such a law or enabling 
act passed by the State Legislature or City 
Council would be unconstitutional It would 
be tantamount to forcing all employees to be 
come members of the favored union, and 
would be unlawful - 

As to whether the Board had authority 
to enter into a collective bargaining agree 
ment with a union in the absence of any 
statutory or charter provision, the court 
pointed out that: 

“Under Section 113-3 of the charter, the 
Board ‘shall have full and complete super 
vision, management and control of the Transit 
System including’ wages and working concti 
tions ‘subject to the general provisions of the 
charter Also ‘the Board shall act by reso 
lution.’ 

“Policemen and firemen have their wages 
and compensation fixed by Council ordinance 
not by contract Appointments to and promo 
tions in the service are governed by civil sers 
ice laws The Transit Board in establishing 
rules and regulations by resolution for em 
ployees of the Transit System has no more 
authority to enter into a contract with its 
employees than has the ¢ ouncil in fixing com 
pensation for firemen and policemen or other 
employees of the city.” 

The Court also cited Report No. 76 of 
the National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, issued in August 1941, entitled 
“Power of Municipalities to Enter Into 
Labor Union Contracts—A Survey of Law 
and Experience.” See 10 Municipal Lau 
Journal 22 for a digest of the 56-page 
opinion in the ¢ leveland case 


Decision on Dayton Ordinance 


The second decision was handed down 
by the Common Pleas Court of Mont 
gomery County, Ohio, on June 1, 1945, 
and provides an interesting comparison 
with the Baltimore case above. In_ this 
case, the court held that an ordinance of 
the city of Dayton requiring the City Di 
rector of Finance to deduct union dues 
from the earned wages or salaries of such 
city employees who had executed volun 
tary written assignments therefore is only 
legal and valid if the expense of making 
such deductions is paid “from sources 

(Continued on page 143) 
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THere isn’t a single conventional handle in a 
whole carload of Clayton Valves. Why? Because Clayton Valves 
use hydraulic power to open and close . . . power far greater than 
puny human muscle. That means controlled opening and con- 
trolled closing, but with feather-touch action . . . applied so gently 
that surge and line hammer are positively prevented. Action is 
automatic and is controlled by float 
mechanisms, by adjustable counterbal- 
ance or by variations in pressure or di- 
rection of flow in the line. Clayton 
Valves are manufactured in sizes from 
¥"" to 16” for pressures to 300 psi. 





Line includes 
Float Control Valves, Alti- * CLAYTON 
tude Valves, Check Valves, FLOAT CONTROL 


Pressure Regulating Valves, 
Pump Control Valves, Back- 
flow Prevention Units. 











Write for Engineering Data: 
VALVE DIVISION 
CLAYTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 


CONTROL 


AL 
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LABYRINTH RINGS 44” 


oR 
Ly 
De Laval Labyrinth Rings minimize leakage 
from discharge back to suction. The sealing 
action of these rings is accomplished by the 
use of large clearance, tortuous labyrinth pas- 
sages and does not depend upon close 
mechanical clearances, such as required for 
plain flat rings. Because of the larger clear- 
ances and reduced flow, the effectiveness of 
the De Laval labyrinth ring is but little dim- 
inished by wear, resulting in sustained effi- 
ciency for long periods. When selecting 
pumps for lowest ultimate cost, look for the 


De Laval Labyrinth Wearing Ring. 3237 
DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE 
COMPANY 


TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 




















The VETERANS are 
coming HOME 


To communities desiring to ez- 
press their appreciation to return- 
ing veterans, a most effective and 
dignified means is suggested by 
Robbins Medallic awards. 

These superb medals refiect the 
character and dignity of the com- 
munity and the great pride it 
takes in its fighting sons. 

The Robbins Company, manu- 
facturers of emblems and plaques 
for over fifty years, has created 
municipal medallic awards of un- 
surpassed beauty and craftsman- 
ship, in keeping with their high 
purpose. Designs submitted with- 
out obligation. Send for new 
folder, “In appreciation to Return- 
ing Servicemen.” 


yy * Rbbins Ce. 


Ideas in Metal 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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Zoning and Planning Notes 


Edited by FRANK B. WILLIAMS 


Author of The Law of City Planning and Zoning 





Refusal of Permit on 
iccount of Pending 
Amendment of Zoning 
Ordinance 
State ex. rel. Fitzmaurice Vv. 
Clerk, and others, officials of 


City of Opelousas, Supreme Court, 
i945, reported in 23 So. 2d, page 


LOUISIANA 


Phis is an action by Fitzmaurice to com- 
r City of Opelousas to issue to him 
, permit for a filling station. The appli- 
unre- 

icted commercial area, where there are 
no zoning provisions forbidding filling sta- 

ms. The refusal of the city is based upon 
Board of Aldermen 
directing the City Clerk to refuse a build- 
ing permit for commercial buildings in 
the area in question pending final action 
on a petition for a zoning ordinance of 


ant’s property is situated on an 


resolution of the 


property owners holding real estate within 
the area 
that there is no ordi- 
nance restricting this area; but asserts that 
there is an ordinance pending making the 
restricted residential district, ac- 
tion on it being deferred until the receipt 
of a report from the Zoning Commission 
on it. This report was subsequently filed. 
On the 


The city admits 


ied 1 


date on which 


judgment was 
favor of Fitz- 
in the lower Court, the citv had 
not adopted 


endered in this case in 


MAUTICE 
a zoning ordinance, nor has 
iny such ordinance passed since, although 
five vears have elapsed since the peti- 
on Of property owners for such an ordi- 
hance was made, and almost five vears 
Fitzmaurice made _ his application 
building permit. The Court there 
re holds that Fitzmaurice is entitled to 
S permit 


Sine 
f 


or a 


{ 


In argument, a case was cited i ich 
the time of the application ard berin- 
ing of suit, the area in which the » »p 
(Vv Was situated 
Ho CVC 


{ 


: was not validly zoned 
before judgment was rendered 
e lower court, a valid zoning ordi 
ance was adopted. That Court held that 
permit should be refused: for 
' person applies for a permit at a 
when it might be lawfully granted 
not give him a vested right to the 
nl \n ordinance therefore may be 
lly passed after the making of such 
ition which would prohibit the is- 
ce of the permit.” 


} 


“he- 


lithe 


1 that case this Court agrees; but 
out that it does not apply to the 
sent case, in which no such ordinance 
ever enacted. 


TrOR's Note.—This case is contrary to the 
decisions, under which the building in- 
* must issue the permit, in accordance 
he law as it is at the time the permit is 
ed for. (Bassett, “Zoning,” page 110.) 
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Later cases, however, as a rule are in accord 
with the present case. The decision sometimes 
turns upon the fact that the remedy asked for 
is to compel the public official to issue the per 
mit, and the remedy being discretionary, the 
Court does not deem it to be in the public 
interest to create a non-conforming use, and 
refuses to compel the issuance of the permit 


which will create one. For the later cases, see 


Texas.—Armor v. University Park, 142 8. W. 
2d 706. THe AMERICAN City Zoning Notes for 
January 1941, and the cases there referred to 


New York.—Dubow vy. Ross, 22 N. Y. S. 2d 
61, THE American City Zoning Notes for 
May 1941. 


Residential District- 
Permit for Excavation— 
Removal of Top Soil 


CALIFORNIA.—Ex parte Angelus, District 
Court of Appeal, August 8, 1944, reported 
in 150 P. 2d go8. 

In one corner of the City of Oakland 
called Sheffield Village, 
which has been zoned as residential. Here 
Angelus purchased about thirty acres, and 
began the 


is a subdivision 


excavation of about 900,000 
yards of top soil and rock to be removed 
in trucks. 


excavation was commercial. 


rhe primary purpose of this 


An ordinance of the city required a pei 
Angelus applied for 
and was refused such a permit 


mit for excavations. 


The court sustains the ordinance in this 
case, finding that in this locality the un 
dertaking result in 
noise and turmoil; would cause dust; would 


scatter rocks on the highways; would de 


would objectionable 


stroy these streets not built for such heavy 
trafhe; 


son of the canvons 


and would create an eyesore by rea 
made by the excava 


Hions, 


Residential District— 
Hospital 
KENTUCKY. City of 


Court of \ppeals, May 26, 1944 


in 182 S. W. ed, page 787 


Crain vy. Louisville, 


reported 


Miss 


Crain from operating what she calls a hos 


This is a proceeding to prevent 


pital or nursing home. In the zoning dis 


trict in which it is located, two-family 


dwellings, multiple dwellings, boarding 
houses, hospitals and institutions of a 
philanthropic nature are permitted. The 
city Claims that Miss Crain’s institution is 
not a hospital, and that a nursing home is 
this zone. The court 


a hospital 


not admissible in 
finds that the institution is 
the ordinance making no difference in de 
gree or kind of hospitals other than to ex 
clude veterinary \ hospital 
need not be an fully 
equipped modern institution to be a hos 
pital admissible as such by the zoning 01 
dinance in this district; it may be a pri 
vate hospital of small size, for limited 
Such is the institution in this 


institutions. 


elaborate and 


services. 


\liss 


the principal service of 


Crain as a 


case, well described by 
nursing home,” 
which is the nursing and care of guests o1 
patients who are ill in mind or body, but 
not seriously so, the surgical and medical 
service being minor or secondary, at least 


in extent and frequency 


Implied Repeal of Zoning 
Law by Beverage License 
Laws 


Borough of Kingston \ 
Supreme Court, July 1943, re 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Kalanosky, 
ported in 38 Atl. 2d gq3. 

Phe defendants Kalanosky are applying 
for the transfer of a retail beer dispensing 
business to a general residence district 
created by a zoning ordinance passed D 
cember 3, 1928. Such a transfer was con 
trary to the zoning ordinance, but per 
missible under the Beverage License Laws 
passed May g, 1933. The defendants claim 
that the Beverage Law impliedly repealed 
the Zoning Law. 

An implied repeal is one which takes 
place when a new law contains provisions 
which are contrary to, but do not express 
ly repeal those of a former law. Repeal by 
implication is not favored; and the pre 
sumption is that the legislature had no 
such intention, Applying these principles 
to the facts in this case the Court says: 

Both acts are comprehensive and enforcible 
within the scope of the purpose for which they 
were adopted and are not inconsistent or re 
Yo sustain the position of the court 
validity of every residential 
zoning ordi 


pugnant 
below, destroys the 
yoning or restrictive business 
nance insofar as it may affect the location of a 


liquor license Carried to its logical conclu 
sion, anv residential section may have located 
within its midst a beer or liquor license rr 


gardless of its effect upon the community, in 


vading its privacy, affecting its happiness 
morals and safety The Jocation of a liquor 
license has always been,a_ troublesome and 


annoving problem and we cannot find, from 
the reading of the Beverage License Laws, a 
legislative intent that would permit the es 
tablishment of a beer or liquor license in any 


community regardless of the wishes of its 


citizens, properly and legally exercised. As we 
said in Shibe’'s Appeal 1936, 117 Pa. Super 
7, 12, 177 A. 294, 237 ‘only language which 
would compel an inescapable conclusion of 


such construction would sanction such view 





Positions Open 


The United States Public Health Ser 

examinations for ap 
Assistant Sanitary Engi 
Assistant Sanitary En 
gineer in the regular commissioned 
corps of the U. §. Public Health Serv 
ice. The examinations will be given in 
Washington, New York, Cincinnati, At 
lanta. New Orleans, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Denver, and Chi 
cago during April and May 

The city of Milwaukee 
examinations on March 29 for two po 
sitions in the field of city planning 
Planning III (Architectural) and 
Planner II 


vice announces 
pointment as 
neer and Senior 


announces 
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FWD TRUCK-POWER rox ALL JOBS 
Plus + 


. SNOW-CLEARING! 


When winter comes, the same FWDs that han- 
dle a wide range of heavy-duty work through- 
out spring, summer and fall, are ready for the 
toughest snow-fighting duty. Put them back 
of any good plow and you have snow-bank- 
busting power that has no equal in speed 


’ 
snow-clearing effectiveness and economy 


They slug their way through deepest drifts... 
through hardest packed, crystallized “sugar 
snow’ that defies less rugged power... be- 
cause their true four-wheel-drive principle, 
ee with center differential, puts properly bal- 

anced weight, traction and maximum driv- 
ing power on all four wheels. They do ALL 
jobs, in ALL seasons, at lower cost because 
they are engineered to provide the most in 
four-wheel-drive hauling power and stamina. 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO CO. 
Clintonville, Wisconsin 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 










THE Opicay excvusivt pune 
OF Four. wueey-ppive THOo* 





Fel 


sch 


Fe 


Me 





Conventions—W hen and Where ; 








College Station, Texas 


2 ne Works & SEWERAGE SHORT 

§cHOO! ial Meeting (Texas A & M Col- 

lege). 5 \. M. Ehler, Austin, Texas. 

Feb, 16-17—Cleveland, Ohio _ 
{\eRICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS. Annual 

Meeting. Exec. Sec., Draveaux Bender, Massa- 

chusetts | ite of Technology, 77 Massachu- 


etts Ave., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


¢Feb. 21—New Brunswick, N. J. 
Warer Works AssoOciaATION—NEW 


A MERIC \ 
JERSEY S! Winter Meeting (Hotel Roger 
Smith). Sec. C. B. Tygert, Box 178, Newark 
1, N. J 
Feb, 21-23—Chicago, III. 


Commenity CHESTS AND Councits, Inc. An 
nual Meeting (Hotel Stevens). Exec. Dir., 
Ralph H. Blanchard, 155 E. 44th St., New 
York 17, N. ¥ 
Feb. 26-28—Grand Rapids, Mich. 

CONFERENCE ON HIGHWAY ENGINEERING. An 
nual Meeting (Hotel Pantlind). Sec., R. L. 
Morrison, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich 
Mar. 14-15—Minneapolis, Minn. 

{wericAN WATER Works AssociATION—MIN- 
NESOTA SECTION Annual Conference (Hotel 
Radisson Sec.-Treas., R. M. Finch, Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., 416 Flour Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn 
Mar. 14-16—New York, N. Y. 

NATIONAL PusBLic HoustnG CONFERENCE. An 
nual Meeting (Hotel New Yorker). Exec. 
Vice-Pres., Lee F. Johnson, 1015 Fifteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Mar. 20-22—Trenton, N. J. 

New Jersey SEWAGE Works AssociATION. An- 
nual Meeting (Hotel Stacey-Trent).  Sec.- 
Ireas., Edward P. Molitor, Chatham, N. J. 


Mar. 28-29—Elmira, N. Y. 

(AMERICAN WATER Works AssoclATION—NEW 
York Secrion. Annual Meeting (Hotel Mark 
Twain). Sec.-Treas., R. K. Blanchard, 50 W. 
joth St., New York 20, N. Y. 


*Apr. 2-3—Lafayette, Ind. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociaTion—INpt- 
‘NA SECTION. Annual Meeting (Purdue Mem- 
Sec.-Treas., Charles H. Bechert, 
joz State Library Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Apr. 3-S—Chicago, III. 

Mipwest Power CONFERENCE. Annual Con- 
ference (Palmer House). Dir., Stanton E. 
— — Institute of Technology, 
licago, Tl 


Apr. 3-S—Atlantic City, N. J. 

New JerskEy Mosquito EXTERMINATION As- 
SOCIATION, Annual Meeting (Hotel Ambassa- 
Thomas D. Mulhern, New Bruns- 


orial Union ) 


dor Ser 


wick, N | 


Apr. 8-10—Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 
AMERICAN WATER Works ASSOCIATION 
CANADIAN SecTION. Annual Convention. Sec., 
bs \. E. Berry, c/o Ontario Dept. of Health, 

arliament Bldg., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


*Apr. 11-12—Butte, Mont. 

MONTANA SEWAGE Works ASSOCIATION. An- 
nual Meeting (Hotel Finlen ).  Sec.-Treas., 
Herbert RB Foote, Division of Sanitary Engi- 
neering, State Board of Health, Helena, Mont. 


Apr. 12-13—Butte, Mont. 


ee aN WaTeR Works ASSOCIATION -Mon 

“mt - TION. Annual Meeting (Hotel Fin- 

of Sanitar lreas., Herbert B. Foote, Division 

re ¥ Engineering, State Board of Health, 
ont 

Apr. ‘- 16—Fayetteville, Ark. 


‘AS WATER AND SEWERAGE Works Con 


FERE* . i i 

~y Annual Conference (Engineering 

“e, ‘versity of Arkansas). Sec., Harrison 
ale 


‘iversity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Api 22—Chicago, III. 


\N FEDERATION OF STATE, COUNTY, 


\CIPAL EMPLoyers. Annual Conven- 
tel Morrison ). Gen. Pres., Arnold S. 
Federation Bldg., Madison 1, Wis. 
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Apr. 22-24—Dallas, Texas 

AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ASSOCIATION 
Citizens Conference on Planning. Exec. Sec., 
Miss Harlean James, go1 Union Trust Build 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 29-30—Augusta, Ga. 

ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS OF 
GrorciA. Annual Meeting (Hotel Bon Air). 
Exec. Sec., Miss Betty Peeler, P. O. Box 57. 
Decatur, Ga. 

*Apr. 30-May 1—Atlantic City, N. J. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
States. Annual Meeting (Convention Hall). 
Sec., Ralph Bradford, 1615 H St., N. W., Wash 
ington, D. C. 


May 6-8—New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS 
Annual Meeting (Hotel New Yorker). Exec 
Dir., Walter H. Blucher, 1313 E. 60th St. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

May 6-10—St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN WATER Works ASSOCIATION. An 
nual Convention. Sec., Harry E. Jordan, 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


May 8-10—Miami, Fla. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. Annual 
Convention. Exec. Sec., E. C. Kemper, 1741 
New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 

*May 16-17—Yakima, Wash. 

ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON Cities. Annual 
Meeting (Hotels Donnelly and Commercial ) 
Acting Sec., Joshua H. Vogel, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

May 19-25—Buffalo, N. Y. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SociAL Work. An 
nual Convention (Memorial Auditorium) 
Gen. Sec., Howard R. Knight, 82 N. High St 
Columbus, Ohio. 


June 5-7—Rochester, N. Y. 

New York STATE CONFERENCE OF MAYors 
AND OTHER MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS. Annual 
Meeting (Hotel Seneca). Exec. Sec., William 
P. Capes, 6 Elk St., Albany, N. Y. 

*June 10-13—-Richmond, Va. 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 


Annual Con 
vention (Hotel John Marshall). Exec. Sec., 
Carl H. Chatters, 1913 E. 6oth St., Chicago 


THE UNrIrep STATES AND CANADA 


June 13-14—Lafayette, Ind. 

CENTRAL STATES SEWAGE WorKS AssOclATION 
Annual Meeting (Purdue University). Sec 
Treas., J. C. Mackin, Route 4, Madison, Wis. 


*June 13-15—Boston, Mass. 

SpeciAL Lipraries Association. Annual Con 
vention (Hotel Statler). Exec. Sec., Mrs. Kath 
leen B. Stebbins, 41 E. 10th Street, New York 
, N. F. 


June 17-19—Cincinnati, Ohio 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS 
Annual Meeting (Hotel Netherlands-Plaza) 
Sec.-Treas., George F. Simmons, Ogden, Utah. 


*June 24-27—Vancouver, British 
Columbia 
CANADIAN FEDERATION OF MAYORS AND Mt 
NICIPALITIES. Annual Conference Hotel Van 
couver). Sec., Miss Jessica Allan, Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


*June 26-28—Saskatoon, Sask.. Canada 
SASKATCHAWAN URBAN MUNICIPALITIES Asso 
cIATION. Annual Convention (Hotel Bessbor 
ough). Sec.-Treas., §. N. MacEachern, Bess 
borough Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 


*July 22-24—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA CHIEFS OF POLICE ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting (Hotel William Penn). Sec., 
F. B. Titus, Lansdowne, Pa 


*Aug. 19-21—Chicago, III. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENTAL PuR- 
CHASING, INc. Annual Conference and Prod 
ucts Exhibit (Hotel Stevens). Exec. Dir., Al 
bert H. Hall, 730 Jackson Pl., N. W., Wash 
ington 6, D. C. 


*September 16-20—Poland Spring, Me. 

New ENGLAND WATER WorKSs ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention. Pres., H. W. Griswold, 
613 Statler Bldge., Boston 


* First appearance on this page. 


Recent Labor Union Decisions 


(Continued from page 141) 


other than public funds.” It had been con 
tended that the Ohio law authorizes wage 
assignments and that this check-off is such 
an assignment, but the Court held that 
the city, under the applicable law, could 
agree or disagree to such an assignment, 
as the language is not mandatory. The 
Court stated: “It follows that the right 
granted to municipalities to agree or dis 
agree was not a grant of power, express 
or implied, to municipalities to check-oft 
union dues at its own expense.” 

The Court further stated: “We are in 
agreement with the legal principles cited 
by the city relating to public purpose, but 
we are of the opinion that the services 
rendered by plaintiff's employees and the 
supplies and equipment used for the de 
duction and transmission of union dues 
were clearly for private convenience and 
benefit of such employees and the Day 
ton Public Service Union and not for a 
public, municipal purpose.” Hagerman \ 
City of Dayton et al. 

It is expected that these decisions will 
be appealed. 

Another case of interest was decided on 
May 9, 1945. by the Circuit Court for the 


County of Wayne, Michigan, in Chancery, 
holding that a Police Commissioner's 01 
der prohibiting members of the Police De 
partment from joining a Fraternal Order 
of Police, and subsequent dismissal of two 
members who violated the oracr, was rea 
sonable and the Commissioner had the 
authority to make the order. State Lodge 
of Michigan Fraternal Order of Police \ 
City of Detroit. 

A recent bulletin issued by the Interna 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police. 
entitled “Police Union and Other Police 
Organizations,” considers quite thoroughly 
the questions of police unions, and the 
right of police officers to organize or join 
such unions and concludes that the ma 
jority opinion appears to be that police 
unions, affiliated with trade-labor organi 
zations are (1) contrary to the basic 
nature of police duties, (2) powerless to 
engage in collective bargaining or benefit 
from the closed shop, check-off system, o1 
strike privileges, and (3) state and mu 
nicipal governments are vested with con 
stitutional authority to adopt a_ policy 
prohibiting public employees from affili 


ating with such organizations 
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e Housewives, storekeepers and property 
owners in general ... Health Departmen, 
Chamber of Commerce and Woman's Clu} 
...all satisfied because they see what they 
are getting for some of their tax money... 
see tangible results in a cleaner, healthier 
and more beautiful community. 

Yes, for satisfied taxpayers there is nth 
ing better than an Austin-Westera Patrol 


j Sweeper. 






AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY, 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


DUSTLESS 
OPERATION 









ess: oe : 
RT TURNING 












BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
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Municipal 


and Civic Publications 





Building for the People 
REBUILD Our ComMuNITIES—By Walter 
Gropiu Paul Theobald, 4 North Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 1945. Illus. 61 pp. 
$1.75 ; 
4 lecture delivered under the joint auspices 
of the Chicago Institute of Design and the 
Chicago Plan Commission by the chairman of 


the Department of Architecture, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and world-famous founder of the 
Bauhaus. ’ 

If post-war building is to bring about better 
housing and healthier communities, the human 
element must become the dominant factor in 
any building program, says Walter Gropius. 
Human needs must be put above economic or 
industrial requirements. 

[he underlying theme of what Gropius en- 
visages is the organic community which will 
afford every citizen a chance to participate in 
the general social life of his environment. 
This means, in other words, self-contained 
neighborhoods, “small enough to serve as or- 
ganisms for reactivating normal social inter- 
course.” This theme is further expounded in 
illustrations and a theoretical analysis of the 
functional approach to community planning 
and architecture. 

The book, first in a series of monographs 
published under the editorship of L. Moholy- 
Nagy of the Chicago School of Design, pre- 
sents answers to some of the most important 
questions facing American communities today. 


Is Planning for Prosperity Possible? 


FREEDOM UNDER PLANNING.—By Barbara Woot- 
ton, The University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 1945. 180 pp. $2. 

This book has been hailed in the headlines 
as_a.timely and well-aimed answer to Hayek's 
Road to Serfdom and men like Charles Beard 
have proclaimed it “must” reading. It pre- 
sents a clear and unemotional approach to the 
problem of planning for post-war prosperity 
within the framework of,our,democratic so- 
ciety 

Miss Wootton who has had first-hand experi- 
ence in living in England under a completely 
planned war-time economy, testifies that plan- 
ning need not involve going to either extreme. 
She does state with conviction, however, that 
the absence of planning is the quickest vehicle 
down the road to serfdom and outlines a 
middle-of-the-road course under which freedom 
and planning can be preserved together. 


Comparing Forms of City 
Government 


Forms or Crry GovERNMENT.—Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 1945. 34 pp. 50C. 

This pamphlet provides a short discussion of 
the various types of city government in use in 
Texas. Diagrams and organization charts are 
included, as is a list of selected standard refer- 
ences on American city government. 


Vital Statistics—Past, Present, 
Future 


POPULATION TRENDS IN SOUTHWESTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA 1910-1944.—Prepared for the Alle- 
gheny Conference on Community Develop- 

by Bureau of Social Research, Federa- 

~ see Social Agencies, 519 Smithfield St., 

; irgh 22, Pa. 1945. Mimeo. 33 pp. 

S f vital statistics for Pennsylvania's 
lata are grouped according to racial 
, Nationality groupings, age and sex 
stics, and urban and rural areas. 
basis of available material, the au- 

‘¢ attempted to project existing statis- 
the future so as to be able to predict 
n trends until 1960. Charts and 
the present and estimated future 

according to various criteria are 
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Trends in Living Memorials 
COMMEMORATION THROUGH COMMUNITY SERV- 
1cEs.—By Anne Holliday Webb. The Ameri- 
can City Magazine Corp. Illus. 36 pp. $1. 

Special price in quantities. 

An illustrated brochure which surveys dif- 
ferent types of war memorials and community 
service activities for carrying on the vision 
and courage of those commemorated. An im- 
portant section is devoted to the organization 
of local citizens’ councils and war memorial 
committees. 


The Process of Integration 


THe Rerucees ARE Now AMERICANS.—By 
Maurice R. Davie and Samuel Koenig, Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc. 1945. 32 pp. 
10€. 


This report by Maurice R. Davie of Yale 
University and Samuel Koenig of Brooklyn 
College is based on a nation-wide study con- 
ducted by the Committee for the Study of 
Recent Immigration from Europe. The find- 
ings clearly show that the overwhelming major- 
ity of refugees—in spite of greater adjustment 
problems than are faced by ordinary immi 
grants in ordinary times—have become well- 
integrated into American communities and are 
self-supporting. Most of them have been 
granted citizenship. 

“Reports from communities throughout the 
country reveal that refugees take part in all 
kinds of community activities. The striking 
extent to which refugees have fitted into Amer- 
ican community life may be explained partly 
by their relatively small numbers and wide 
distribution, partly by their superior educa- 
tional and cultural background, but partic- 
ularly by their desire to become assimilated.” 


Grass Root Democracy 


Your SCHOOL AND ITs GOvVERNMENT.—By Earl 
C. Kelley and Roland C. Faunce, National 
Self Government Committee, Inc., 80 Broad- 
way, New York 5, New York. 1945. 27 pp. 
Drs. Kelley and Faunce, prominent Michigan 

educators, warn that anti-democratic forms of 
government and future wars may result un- 
less the basic principles of democratic living 
are taught right in the class rooms, The au- 
thors insist that autocratic class rooms do not 
turn out citizens fit to live in a democratic 
country. Self-government in the schools is the 
cornerstone of our national system of self-gov- 
ernment, this pamphlet points out, and tax- 
payers are not getting their money's worth 
from schools which do not teach democratic 
principles by letting the students practice 
them. 


Housing Bookshelf 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PuBLIC HousING AND RELATED 
SUBJECTS FOR THE Use OF ‘TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS.—Compiled by Elizabeth L. Carey, 
National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. 
1945- 11 pp. 

The references listed in this bibliography 
pertain mostly to literature in the field of 
public housing from 1938 through November 
1945. They are grouped under five main 
classifications: General readings, government 
publications, housing study guides, periodicals, 
bulletins issued by housing associations. With- 
in these groupings, references are listed accord- 
ing to author or agency. 


New Building Code 


City oF To.epo, On10, Bur_pinc Cope.—Issued 
as a part of and supplement to The Toledo 
City Journal, January 5, 1946. 109 pp. $2. 
An ordinance providing for fire limits and 

regulations governing the construction, altera- 

tion, equipment, repair, or removal of build- 
ings and structures, and declaring an emer- 
gency. Ordinance No. 327-45 was enacted by 
the Council of the City of Toledo, Ohio, on 
December 26, 1945. 


Survey of Traffic Facts and Figures 
OFFICIAL TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS IN CITIES AND 

STATES.—Eno Foundation for Highway Traf- 

fice Control, Inc., Saugatuck, Conn. 1945. 

Mimeo. 98 pp. 

A survey of police and engineering organiza- 
tions made by the Eno Foundation for the con- 
venience of those who have in the past ve- 
quested information regarding existing trafhc 
organizations. Information was obtained on 
the location and size of traffic organizations, 
salaries of traffic heads, the distribution of re- 
sponsibilities for the most common traffic func 
tions, titles applied to traffic organizations, and 
other pertinent factors regarding traffic bureaus 
in police departments and engineering depart- 
ments. 


Serving the Veterans 
VETERANS’ INFORMATION CENTERS.—By John K. 

Gurwell, Public Administration Service, 1313 

East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 1945. 49 pp. 

$1.50. 

This survey presents data on veterans’ in- 
formation centers throughout the country, espe- 
cially concerning those operated by municipal 
ities wholly or in conjunction with public or 
private agencies. It is based on answers to a 
questionnaire sent to cities of over 25,000 pop- 
ulation by the International City Managers’ 
Association. This booklet should prove help- 
ful to returning veterans as well as to munic- 
ipal officials planning to set up some sort of 
service agency to deal with veterans’ problems. 


Food Center 
AGRICULTURE: GREATER KANSAS CitTy.—City 

Plan Commission, Kansas City, Mo 1945. 

53 pp. 

A report drawing attention to the impor- 
tance of the agricultural hinterland to the 
economic life of Kansas City. This study 
analyzes the origin, use, and destination of 
agricultural products produced in the region 
of Greater Kansas City and indicates future 
routes of trade with neighboring states and 
foreign countries, particularly Latin American 
markets, 

Taking into account also the processability 
of by-products and raw materials, possible 
future industrial developments are pointed to. 
Improvements for Kansas City are mapped out 
to coincide with what the planners believe to 
be its future role in the agricultural industry. 


Race Relations Handbook 


DirEcToRY OF AGENCIES IN RACE RELATIONS.— 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 15, Ill. 1945. 124 pp. $1. 

An important handbook which lists national, 
state, and local organizations active in the race 
relations field. Included are short histories of 
the groups and agencies, their addresses, per- 
sonnel, publications, and general description 
of activities. It does not include governmental 
agencies or local branches of national organ- 
izations. This study should prove useful for 
officials who want to contact these organizations 
for the purpose of getting information and 
literature, and to coordinate race relations 
programs. 


“Know How” of Public Relations 


PuBLic RELATIONS FOR THE ORGANIZATION EXEC- 
uTIVE.—By Frank Fogarty. National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries, Inc., 1615 H St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Illus. 16 pp. 

The “know how” of public relations, pre- 
sented in easy-to-grasp fashion by an expert in 
the field. By means of cartoons the main ap 
proaches to the subject (and the object) are 
outlined—covering not only the different media 
of communications via which public relations 
are waged, but also the ways in which people 
can be interested or stimulated by the skillful 
use of public-relations techniques. 
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DIRECT , READING 


BUILDERS F rapelefle METER 


A quick glance at Propeloflo’s direct-reading, six-digit 
counter will put you wise to just how much water is being 
used in main lines. This propeller-type meter helps detect 
waste. Checks actual output of pumps. Accurate. 
Dependable. Self contained; installed as easily as a 
valve or fitting. 


For Bulletin 350A, address Builders-Providence, Inc. 
(Division of Builders Iron Foundry), 18 Codding St., Provi- 
dence 1, Rhode Island. 


BUILD 





BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE 

















BUY FOR SERVICE 


And to make sure that no monkey-wrench is 
thrown into your plans issue instructions that 


the name 
MURDOCK 


appear on All Requests for Bids on 


OUTDOOR WATER 


’ “It Pays to Buy MURDOCK” 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUP. CO. 
426 Plum St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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HAND 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


HAND storage batteries are heavy-duty bat- 
teries provided with heavy, hand-pasted, 
tank-formed plates, heavy glass mats, acid 
and heat resisting micro-porous rubber 
separators, splash decks and genuine hard 
rubber containers. Built for use in Police 
Radio cars, Sanitation trucks, snow plows, 
sweepers, emergency trucks, ambulances, and 
fire apparatus. 


_The Hand Laboratory, Nyack, N. Y. 








Ga TANKS é 


Cole elevated tanks are help- 
ing to provide uniform water 
pressure, fire protection and 
adequate water reserve in 
Charlotte, Mobile, Daytona 
Beach, Spartanburg, St. 
Petersburg, Gastonia and 
scores of other American 
cities. 


We design, fabricate and 
erect elevated tanks of 5,000 
to 2,000,000 gal. capacity, 
with hemispherical, _ ellip- 
soidal or conical bottoms. 
Correct in design—econom- 
ical to maintain. 





We invite your inquiries. 
State capacity, — to bot- J 


MFG.CO.“z 
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Time to Rebuild 


ror Ovv.—By Louis Justement. 


.—< ( Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 

City, N.Y. 1946. Illus. 227 pp. $4.50. 

4 vetic study of one of today’s most 
press yblems, that of “city building.” 
The ¢ \ic, social, political, financial, and 
adm ve problems which must be solved 
are a d with the hope that the reader 
will se e importance of a broad program 
whicl integrate all of these factors and 
coordinate urban redevelopment with the na- 
tional economy. The author decries piecemeal 
planning and proposes a program which takes 
an over-all view of “city building in terms of 
space me, and money.” Mr. Justement 
points that mere redevelopment of blighted 


areas will not stop urban decay in our Cities, 
and takes as his theme a challenge to planners 
that, “the time has come to rebuild our 


cities 


Planning Classic Translated 


THe Art oF Burpinc Crt1es.—By Camillo 
Sitte, translated by Lt. Charles T. Stewart, 


US.N.R. Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 1945. Illus. 121 pp 
Grr 


First English translation of Camillo Sitte’s 
classic on city planning which was published in 
Vienna in 1889. Mr. Sitte’s book has been 
translated into French and Spanish and _ is 
widely read and acclaimed throughout Europe. 

The book is, as its original declared, a study 
of city building “according to its artistic 
fundamentals” and as such launches a forceful 
attack against the monotonous building lines, 
rigid gridiron, and lack of open space which 
characterize the large city of today as well as 
the crowded cities of 1890. The translation 
s especially timely today when architects and 
city planners are concerned with rebuilding 
wartorn cities or clearing slum areas of those 
which escaped the disaster. They will find 
Sitte’s work a thoroughly modern approach to 
the problem of developing a “‘living’’ city. 


The Voice of the People 
PLANNING FOR JoBss.—Proposals Submitted in 
the Pabst Post-War Employment Awards. 

Edited by Lyle Fitch and Horace Taylor. 

The Blaskiston Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

463 pp $3.75. 

[he editors have examined and arranged 
by subjects some two hundred of the more 
than 35,000 essays that were submitted in a 
recent contest sponsored by the Pabst Brewing 
Company on the problem of post-war employ- 
ment. They have, in their system of classifica- 
tion, tried to bring out significant relationships 
and differences in the various types of ideas 
the contestants advanced. The suggestions for 
dealing with unemployment that have been 
induded were selected, for the most part, 
because they are “ingenious and interesting, 
or because they represent typical points of 
view, or because they illuminate various as- 
pects of the employment problem.” As many 
points of view as possible have been in- 
cluded, especially on controversial questions. 

Of particular interest to public officials is 
Chapter 2, “What America Thinks About the 
Job Problem,” which is an analysis of a ran- 
dom sample of 4,100 of the essays and of a 
large part of the 1,500 essays rated in the con- 


test as “superior.” This study disclosed that 
publ works were regarded by the contestants 
‘s by far the most important weapon against 
in yyment. The confusion in thinking 


the role of government revealed in 
y the essays is food for thought. 


Conference Agenda 


’ Y CONFERENCE ON MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. 
{merican Municipal Asosciation, 1313 

th St., Chicago 37, Ill. Dec. 1945. 

So - 


lings of the twenty-second annual 
ce of the American Municipal Asso- 
held in Chicago last Noveruber. In- 

the important addre.s:s and re- 
resented by Maj. Gen. Pt iip B. Flem- 
rold D. Smith, John 4%. Blandford, 
hase, and many other 
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Water Purification 


HANDBOOK OF INDUSTRIAL WATER CONDITIONING 
—By W. H. & L. D. Betz, Gillingham and 
Worth Sts., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 1945. 
Illus. 171 pp. $1. = 
Up-to-date text for reference covering indus 

trial water conditioning in all its phases. The 

authors, chemical engineers and consultants on 
water problems, have included definitions and 
diagrams for the convenience of the lay reader 

I'wo-color plates illustrate the important steps 

of water treatment for industrial use, as well as 

purification and plant control. 


Other Reports Received 
Cuicaco, I1t.—A Report on the Regulatory 
Inspectional Services of the City of Chi 
cago and a Plan to Simplify Procedures 
Prepared by the Staff of the City of 
Chicago Budget Survey Committee. 1945 
135 Pp- 


HARTFORD, CoNnN.—Sixth 
the Housing Authority 


Annual Report of 
Illus. 31 pp. 
Kentucky—The Kentucky State Budget Sys- 

tem.—By James W. Martin and Vera 

Briscoe. University of Kentucky Press, 

Lexington, Ky. 1945. 103 pp. 50C. 
Tomorrow 
Illus. 


MiAMI, FLa.—Miami Today and 
Miami City Planning Board, 1945. 
33 PP 

Pato ALTo, CALir 
Fiscal Year 1944-1945 

PirrspuRGH, Pa.—Basic Data on Income and 
Expenditures for Public Works Improve- 
ments 1920-1945 as Related to a Six-Year 
Program of Public Works Maintenance 
1948-1951. Department of City Planning, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1945. Mimeo. 58 pp. 

VANCOUVER, WasH.—Negroes at Vancouver, 
Washington. A Publication of the Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Vancouver. 


1945 9 pp 


Annual Report for the 
125 pp: 





maintenance, write: 


124 West Fourth Street 








Building Code for 
Safe, Modern Construction 


Obsolete building codes are impeding construction 
of vital housing in many American cities today. 

Completely revised through three years of continuous 
work, the Uniform Building Code, 1946 Edition, meets the 
need for an up-to-the-minute ordinance to insure safe 
standards of building construction. 

Price, $2.50 per copy; 332 pages; indexed. For copies 
of the Code and information on methods of adoption and 


UNIFORM BUILDING CODE ASSOCIATION 


Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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SUNDSTRAND 


Municipal Accounting Machine 


@ Prepares tax roll and tax bill and posts to taxpayer’s 
ledger card all in one operation. These unit cards, 
a by-product of the billing operation, actually may 
serve the purpose of a tax roll. 


@ A Card Assessment Roll can be prepared just as 
simply and will save 80% of your copying each year. 


@ The machine also posts receipts against 
the unpaid balance of the year for which 
taxes are being paid and also against the 
total outstanding balance for all years. 
It gives you a trial bal- 


TAX ROLL 
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UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of the Famous Sundstrand Municipal Accounting Machine 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 
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The Moto-Paver, Hetherington & Berner’s new travel plant, is a completely self-con 
ied mix machine mounted on pneumatic tires and driven by two gasoline engines 


New Travel Plant for 
Mixing Bituminous Material 


Hetherington & Berner, Inc., 731 Ken- 
tucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., builders 
of asphalt-mixing equipment, announce 
the Moto-planer, a new travel plant 
embodying many improvements. The 
new plant is a completely self-con- 
tained mix machine mounted on pneu- 
matic tires and driven by two gasoline 
engines. One engine is for driving the 
mixer and related units, the other for 
moving the machine along the road at 
iny desired paving speed without vary- 
ing the mixer speed. 

Capacity of the plant is 100 to 120 tons 
per hour of any medium type bitumi- 
nous mix. Paving speed can be regu- 


lated as desired between 4 to 5 feet per 
minute. By shifting gears in one trans- 
mission the machine will travel under 
its own. power 15 to 18 miles per hour, 
so that no trailer is necessary to haul it 
from one job to another. 

The plant is also equipped with a 
novel spreading and laying device con- 
sisting of a patented spreading mechan- 
ism and a strike-off bar provided with 
leveling skids. This eliminates the ne- 
cessity for a separate paving machine 
and makes it possible to use the ma- 
chine for making various widths or 
roads as required, also to accommodate 
almost any crown or thickness desired. 

Two 500-gallon bitumen tanks are 
mounted on the plant. The mixer and 
asphalt pump are jacketed, and provi- 


. 


sion is made for the heating of both of 
these units, as well as the bitumen 
tanks. A special feeder provides accu- 
rate adjustment of aggregate flow into 
the mixer, and the asphalt pump is 
driven through an infinitely variable 
reducer which enables the operator to 
keep close control over the amount of 
binder introduced into the mix. 

The Moto-paver may be used either 
as a traveling plant, with the aggregate 
dumped directly from trucks into the 
plant on the road, or a special loader 
unit can pick up windrowed material 
off the road. 

Bulletin MP-46 is available giving 
complete details and specifications. 


Bob McKenrick Appointed 
by Blaw-Knox to New Post 


R. P. (Bob) McKenrick has been ap- 
pointed manager of construction equip- 
ment of the Blaw-Knox Division of the 
Blaw - Knox 
Co., Pitts- 
burgh,. Pa. 
For ten years 
he has been 
in charge of 
construc- 
tion equip- 
ment sales in 
the midwest- 
ern states 
com pris- 
ing the Chi- 





cago. terri- 
tory. 
Mr. McKen- 


Robert P. McKenrick 
rick has 

spent seven years with the Pennsy!- 
vania Highway Department. During 
the war he was project manager in 
charge of construction of the synthetic 
rubber plant built by the Blaw-Knox 
Co., for the B. F. Goodrich Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 





is the way Buffalo, N. Y., one of the 
est snow spots in the country, uses 


ern 
i 


snow fighting techniques for com- 
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plete snow removal. (1) The men load 
their trucks with rock salt at the first sign 
of a storm 2) Spread on the streets, it 


melts the snow quickly before it has a 
chance to cake and freeze. (3) Result—a 


hare street, safety and more conventené 
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Blade clearance on this new Reo Trimalawn is adjusted by convenient knob 


Two New Lawn Mowers 


by Reo Motors, Inc. 


Two new lawn mowers, post-war 
products of former war facilities of one 
of the pioneer auto companies of Mich- 
igan, have been announced by the new 
Lawn Mower Division of Reo Motors, 
Inc., at Lansing, Mich. One is a 17-inch 
hand mower, called the Michigan 
Noiseless, and the other is a 21-inch 
powered model, called the Trimalawn 
Power Mower. 

Both have conveniert hand adjust- 
ment knobs that provide flexible control 
for any grass-cutting job. One con- 
nects with an automatic levelling de- 
vice and controls the exact height of the 
cut. The other, hand controlled, gives 
micrometer-fine adjustment to  .001 
nch, of exactly the proper clearance 
between the cutting blades and the bot- 

knife. This precise control per- 
mits efficient cutting clearance without 
clattering the blades against the knife, 
insuring unusual quiet in the Michigan 
Noist ‘ess which also uses a quiet roller 
enain drive, 

Or the Trimalawr. Power Mower, cut- 
blades extend three inches beyond 
iriving wheels on each side, mak- 
this model particularly useful for 
ing around flower beds, trees, 

on golf courses, and other ob- 
tions in lawns. 


Daunt Corp. 
Elects Officers 


the annual meeting of the Board 
Jirectors in January, The Daunt 
P-s 120-126 Sutton St., Brooklyn 22, 
‘., manufacturers of lighting stand- 

tubular poles, luminaires, and 
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metal antennae, elected the following 
officers for the year 1946: 

Alfred G. Strutt, re-elected presi- 
dent; Joseph J. Daunt, formerly secre- 
tary, now vice-president; Alfred E. 
Amsler, secretary and treasurer. 

All of these officers also serve on the 
Board of Directors. 


Merckel of WET 
Honored on 25th Anniversary 
by Diamond Club 


Frederick G. Merckel, executive as- 
sistant to Wallace & Tiernan Industries, 
Newark 1, N. J., was honored by his 
associates at 
a dinner 
sponsored by 
the W&T Dia- 
mond Club 
recently at 
the Montclair 
Golf Club, 
Montclair, 
N. J., on com- 
pletion of 25 
years with the 
organi- 





zation. The 
W&T Dia- 
mond Club is F. G. Merckel 


made up of 


employees having ten years or more 


scrvice with the company 

Mr. Merckel joined Wallace & Tiernan 
in 1921 and one of his early assign- 
ments took him to the Orient to super- 
vise the installation of a filtration plant 
in Shanghai, China. He subsequently 
went to Kansas City es district man- 
ager, and later Chicago as division 
manager, and came to Newark upon his 
appointment to the executive group. 
Before joining the organization he had 


been connected with the New York Con- 
tinental Jewell Filtration Co., and the 
Permutit Co. 

He is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Enginers, the American 
Public Health Association and the 
American Water Works Association; 
and of Tau Beta Pi. 


Welsbach Official Dies 
in Indiana 


James M. Brodbeck, manager of the 
Chicago Division of the Welsbach Street 
Lighting Company of America, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., died recently in Ham- 
mond, Ind., at the age of 61. 

Mr. Brodbeck joined the Welsbach 
Group in 1935 as supervisor of safety 
in the New York office. He became 
district manager in 1940 and was trans- 
ferred as division manager to Chicago 
in 1944. Before joining this organiza- 
tion he was manager of industrial re- 
lations of Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co. 


Lint Interceptor lor 
Pumps and Swimming Pool 
Installations 


For use in connection with pumps 
and in water works and swimming pool 
installations where lint and wiping 
waste gets into drainage lines and clogs 
them, J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., 
has introduced a new cast iron line 
interceptor. 

A perforated strainer of plain or gal- 
vanized metal to which may be at- 
tached a brass or copper basket of 
suitable mesh does the intercepting. 
The basket is easily removed, inspected, 
and cleaned. The basket has an open 
bottom and all dirt and sediment can 
be brought out through the bottom 
blow-off connection. 

The unit is built for working pres- 
sures up to 150 pounds. It cannot be- 
come airbound because the openings 
through the basket are on a line with 
the top of the pipe 





Zurn’s new lint interceptor for installa 
tions where lint and wiping waste get into 
drainage lines and clog them 
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YOU CAN SAVE THIS HEAT 
WITH MAXIM HEAT RECOVERY 
SILENCERS... 


In any operation where Diesel power is 
used, an important amount of usable heat 
goes out the exhaust pipe and is totally 
wasted. This heat, transformed into steam 
or hot water, could in most cases be used 
to good advantage . . . without a cent of 
added fuel cost. 


Maxim Heat Recovery Silencers make 
this possible. They are efficient silencers 
and, where necessary, spark arrestors. But, 
in addition, they provide for the recovery 
of waste exhaust heat to produce steam 
or hot water for heating or processing op- 
erations. Automatic controls are available 
to control steaming rate, and these silen- 
cers may, due to their special construction, 
be run dry without harm to the unit. 


Maxim Silencers without the heat recovery feature 
are available for effective silencing of internal com- 
bustion engine exhaust or intake, steam engine ex- 
haust, air compressor intake, vacuum pump discharge, 
blower intake and discharge. Engine exhaust silencers 
available with or without spark arrestor. 











EXHAUST OUTLET 


EXTENDED 
HEATING 
SURFACE 


MAUMUM 
WATER LEVEL 


WATER WALL 


EXHAUST INLET 


7 Heat Recovery Silen- 
- cer Bulletins WH-100, 
WH-102 and WH- 
eth anf 103 will be sent 
een promptly on request. 











THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY ¢ 66 HOMESTEAD AVE., HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
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Mack Elects Vice-President 
w. M. Walworth has been elected 





by the Board of Directors of the Mack 
Miz. Corp., Empire State Bldg., New 
York 1, N. Y., 
as Vice-Pres- 
ident and 
Chief Engi- 
neer, accord- 
ing to C. T. 
Ruhf, Presi- 
dent 
Mr. Wal- 
worth has 
been acting 
chiet engi- 
neer since 
March 1945. 
A graduate of 
of the Massa- W. M. Walworth 
chusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, he joined Mack 


in 1939 after twelve years in the engi- 
neering department of Reo Motors, Inc., 
Lansing, Mich. His first assignment at 
Mack was in the Allentown, Pa., plant; 
then he moved to New Brunswick, 
N. J.. where he remained as executive 
engineer until he was appointed act- 
ing chief engineer. 

His headquarters will continue to be 
in the Empire State Building. 


Lt. Hart Returns 
to Neptune Meter 


First Lieutenant John C. Hart has 
returned as sales engineer of the Nep- 
tune Meter Co., 50 West 50th St., New 
York 20, 
N. Y., with 
his headquar- 
ters at the 
Kansas_ City 
office, accord- 
ing to a re- 
cent an- 
nounce- 
ment 

He served 
for three 
years in the 
armed forces 
and com- 
pleted 7 John C. Hart 
MISSIONS as a 
B-17 navigator with the 8th Air Force. 
He worked for Neptune for three years 
before entering the Army in 1942. 





Luria Engineering Corp. Moves 
to New Quarters: A Correction 


In announcing the activities of the 


Luria Engineering Corp., engineers and 
constructors in the aviation and indus- 
trial fields, in the January issue of THE 
American City, the new New York 


of the company were designated 
a ) Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
TI idress should have read 500 Fifth 
ov New York 18, N. Y. Associated 
= Mr Herbert B. Luria, President, 
+ ae Tripp, Executive Vice-Pres- 
1d P. A. Stroble, Vice-President and 

of Engineering; and R. L. 
ler, Sales Manager. 
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ELECTRO-MECHANICAL GONG 


Outside protection 


New scientifically P cap for terminals 
designed gong 


Newly designed dust Left hand. threaded 
proof housing is winding shaft 


Three outside ‘ sae mente ae 
mounting holes — , oe 


te 


MODEL 66 GONG 


In presenting the 10° ELECTRO-MECHAN- 
ICAL GONG, MODEL 66 is backed by 20 
years’ experience in the fire alarm field. 
Model 66 has been designed and tested over 
a long period of time to give years of de- 
pendable, trouble free service. The newly 
designed gong gives better tone and pene- 
tration. The cast anodized aluminum alloy 
dustproof housing assures you of long mech- 
anical operation. The three outside mount- 
ing holes make ease of installation, and by 
removing the terminal cap, terminals are 
exposed for quick connection. The exterior 
armature adjuster eliminates the old meth- 
od of disassembling the bell to make adjust- 
ments. All movable parts are journaled in 
self-lubricating bearings. The MODEL 66 
GONG is the best audible fire alarm signal 
available. Interchangeability of parts, high 
insulation, with large mainspring capacity, 
lend it further prestige. 


Inquiries will be promptly answered, your 
problems will be ours. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 





























What a % Snow Loader 
Does in Summer 


@ Unlike many other types of snow handling equipment, the Barber-Greene 
Snow Loader can be used throughout the year. When all danger of snow is 
past in the spring, many municipalities and contractors turn their 
Snow Loaders into Bucket Loaders by substituting a standard Bucket Loader 
boom on the Snow Loader chassis. 


Completely interchangeable, this two-fold use utilizes 
the same chassis throughout the entire year. Overhead 
and depreciation are extended over much more work. 












For complete information on Snow Loaders ask 
for Catalog No. 538 —on Bucket Loaders, Catalog 
No. 82. Your Barber-Greene Distributor will be glad to 
supply you with these helpful books. Barber- 
Greene Company, Aurora, Il\linois. 













In the urgent job of relieving 
congested downtown streets, the B-G 
Snow Loader, with capacities of 

7 to 20 cubic yards per minute— 
depending on model—pays for 

itself in truck savings time alone. 











y 
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LOADERS + PERMANENT CONVEYORS = DITCHERS > PORTABLE CONVEYORS + FINISHERS © BITUMINOUS PLANTS © COAL MACHINES z 
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This is the new searchlight type of ap- 
proach light Westinghouse has introduced 


use at municipal airports with radio 
blind landing” systems 


Approach Light for 
Blind Landing Systems 


Municipal airport officials will be in- 
terested in a new searchlight-type ap- 
proach light for use with radio blind 
landing systems, announced by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., P. O. Box 
868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

The new light uses a nineteen-inch 
reflector-lens system with a_ special 
250-watt lamp. The main beam has 
over one and one-quarter million can- 
dlepower and is aimed directly along 
the path of the incoming plane. Aux- 
iliary “fan beams” of over one-hundred 
thousand candlepower reach from the 
ground to an angle far above any plane 
on the radio beam. 

These lights, mounted in long rows 
on each side of the approach zone, and 
spaced five-hundred feet apart, set up 
brilliant walls of light on each side of 
the approaching plane. As each light 
has about the same candlepower as an 
airway beacon, the 2500-foot rows of 
light provide over a half-mile of di- 
rect visibility even under unfavorable 
weather conditions. 


New DDT Concentrate 


Easy to Use 


Municipalities will be interested in a 
new DDT concentrate, known as Pes- 
troy, designed to provide an economical, 
safe and easy-to-use insecticide with 
high residual value. The Sherwin-Wil- 
ams Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has an- 
nounced this for immediate distribu- 

restroy, a 25 percent DDT concen- 

is diluted with water to make a 
repellent and insecticide which can be 
prayed or brushed on any type of sur- 

A one-gallon can of Pestroy, di- 

with four gallons of water to 

1 5 percent solution of insecticide, 

fectively cover 4,800 square feet 
irface, On interior surfaces, the 
‘ual deposit left by Pestroy will re- 

effective for from two to three 
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months. A 5 percent selution of 
Pestroy will protect outside surfaces 
such as screens and doorways for from 
two to three weeks under average 
weather conditions. 

Pestroy is odorless and stainless and, 
when properly diluted with water, is 
fireproof. Continual freezing and thaw- 
ing has no effect upon its efficiency; 
it can be safely handled without special 
protection and can do no damage to 
fabrics, wood, paint, wiring, metals, or 
other materials. 

This product provides an answer to 
the problem of ridding outdoor areas 
of mosquitoes. Parks and other open 
areas can be protected effectively from 
mosquitoes for several days with a so- 
lution of 4% pint of Pestroy and 10 gal- 
lors of water sprayed liberally on 
shrubs, bushes, low-hanging tree limbs, 
grass and other surfaces harboring mos- 
quitoes. No special equipment is re- 
quired to apply Pestroy. An ordinary 
low-pressure coarse spray garden 
sprayer or simple paint brush are effec- 
tive applicators. 











The material in this magazine 
is not copyrighted. Please 
quote freely but give credit to 
Tae American Crry when 
you do. 
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The Ear That Locates 
Underground Leaks 


GLOBE GEOPHONE 


Locates leaks in water, air, and 
steam pipes quickly nad accurately. 





Many times the Geophone on one leak 
alone saves more than the cost of the 
instrument. Successfully used for 25 
years by many Water Systems, Indus- 
— Plants, and U. 8. Government 
*lants. 





No water system, industrial plant. insti- 
tution having underground piping, wa- 
ter, air, or steam, can afford to be 
without a Globe Geophone in_ their 
Maintenance Department. One Water 
Service Company has over 39 Globe Geo- 
phones in use in their various systems. 
The Glebe Geophone is a time and 
money saver. It conserves water and 
steam. 


ith Leather Covered 
Carrying ‘Case and Shoulder strap... 279-00 


SEND FOR FOLDER AND MORE DATA 


GLOBE PHONE MFG. CORP. 





Department H, Reading, Mass. 











GENUINE CAST BRONZE 


TABLETS 


HONOR ROL! S 
- PLAQUES - 


MEMORIALS 


Individually 
Designed for 
Industrial Concerns 
Commercial or 
Organization 









Write For Details To Division \2 


EMPIRE 
BRONZE 


BETHESDA 14, MARYLAND 
N.Y. OFFICE 475 STH AVE. ~ 
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All old-timers 
know the advan- 
tages of making 
connections with 
the MUELLER 
'B'’ Machine. 
Drills holes in 
water mains, 

taps them, and 
inserts or removes corporation 
stops. All under pressure, too! No 
water shut-off, no trouble, no muss. 
Saves time also. Your men will like 
it. They can- make better connec- 
tions. Sizes %2°. to Io 

Write us today. 


MUELLER C@. ""\c:7° 


DECATUR 70,ILL. LOS ANGELES 23, CALIF. 


inclusive. 








How to Build Big Sewers 
QUICKLY 








This storm sewer job along the East Coast really “marched” because the engineers used rugged 
Armco Mutt PLatE Arches with their quick assembly and backfilling features. No delay, no 
form-work, no curing. The installation has a 20-ft. span, 10-ft. rise and is 1800-ft. long. 


Design and construction of large 
storm or intercepting sewers can be 
simple and quick. 

For spans ranging from 10 to 28 
feet, ARMCO Mutt PLATE Arches 
provide a logical form of construc- 
tion. First is the reinforced concrete 
base with low, grooved “abutments” 


at either side to support the arch 


ARMCO MULTI 


150 


plates above the flow line. Next is 
quick assembling and bolting of the 
Mutt PLATE arch, followed imme- 
diately by backfilling directly against 
the metal. 

No delay, no complicated form- 
work, no waiting for the arch to 
cure. Curved alignment, connections 
and manholes are no problem. 


PLATE SEWERS 


Why not have all these advantages 
for your large sewer jobs? Write our 
nearest office and ask for descriptive 
bulletin on “Armco MULTI PLATE 
Pipe and Arches.” Armco Drainage 
& Metal Products, Inc., and Assoct- 
ated Companies, 865 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 
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The Sunswitch light control designed to 
provide required illumination regardless 
of weather conditions 





New Street Lighting Control 


The new Electronic “Sunswitch” an- 
nounced by The Ripley Co., Torrington, 
Conn., is designed to control street 
lighting services to insure required il- 
lumination regardless of fluctuations in 
weather conditions and the twilight 
hour 

The new unit will be priced low 
enough to permit installations on each 
light pole, eliminating series circuits and 
heavy operating costs due to storm 
hazards 

All parts are designed for maximum 
safety. For example, there are stand- 
ard amplifier tubes and a photo-electric 
cell and relay with special tungsten al- 
loy contacts on the relay. 

During daylight the control provides 
a minimum “lights on” period from 
25 minutes after sunset to 25 minutes 


before sunrise and adjustment is pro- 
vided to meet customers’ specific re- 
quirements. 


The operating unit is compactly built 
on a chassis to which the housing is at- 
; tach d by three screws. This is simply 
fastened to a permanently wired base 
which provides a perfect “plug in” con- 
nection and a weatherproof joint. The 
swivel bracket and the round shape of 
the housing permits direction of the 
photo-cell of each unit to the north 

ht without interfering with symmetry 

installation. The housing is con- 
structed of non-rusting aluminum with 
igh resistance to bright sunlight and 
er extreme weather conditions. 


y . . 
\lcoa President Discusses 
“ompany's Plans for 1946 
The nation’s aluminum industry is 
.- (‘ting into effect intensified 1946 sales 
- paigns to promote the greatest pos- 
: use of the metal, according to 
ecent statement by Roy A. Hunt, 
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President of Aluminum Company of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

According to Mr. Hunt, aluminum 
emerged from the war a better metal 
for many new purposes and manufac- 
turers and fabricators plan to take ad- 
vantage of these conditions to utilize 
efficiently enlarged production facilities 
for primary aluminum, and the heavy 
supply of scrap now available. 

Alcoa is planning expansion in its 
sales force and distributing program, 
Mr. Hunt stated. The company recently 
opened eleven new regional sales of- 
fices and is planning to open five more, 
some in areas where Alcoa previously 
had no direct sales representation. The 
company is now selecting qualified men 





SPARLING 








for sales engineering work and prepar- 
ing them through training programs in 
its various works. Many of these men 
are returned servicemen 

As evidence of the growing accept- 
ance of aluminum for new applications, 
Mr. Hunt said the industry will depend 
for volume, in part, on applications 
comparatively litthe known till now in 
a number of the industries 
Alcoa sales engineers are calculating 
the lightening of such specialized rail- 
road equipment as trucks, brakes, ail 
conditioning equipment, and lighting 
systems. Many other forms of trans- 
portation, such as trucks, trailers, buses, 
and airplanes will employ large quanti- 
ties of aluminum. 


largest 












































METERS for MAIN-LINES 


TOTALIZATION— 





"sent ete eeee 





























Every Sparling Meter is a complete To- 


talizing unit. Easily installed as shown 
—in a tube section or saddle-mounted 
on the line. 


INDICATION— 


On the wall, right, is shown a Totalizer- 
Indicator. 


Also a “Town Clock” Indi- 


cator is mounted in panel. 





Cutaway view of Sparling Meter. 


Note Direct Action from Propeller to Totalizer 


®.. SPA RLING 


LOS ANGELES 54_.-Box 3277 Terminal Annex 
CHICAGO 16......... 3104 South Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON 8 
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RECORDING— Four of the 
types of Sparling Indicator- 
Totalizer - Recorders are 
shown — pedestal type; for- 
ward and reverse flows type: 
panel mounted; and 60-day 
straight-line strip-chart. 


CONTROL — Auto - metered 
controls, both mechanical and 
electrical. Note Bell & Spigot 
Compound Meter with solid 
extension to Chlorinator 

For details and prices see Bulletin 
308, sent upon request. 


Manufacturer of Water 
Measuring Equipment 


622 Broadway 
101 Park Avenue 


6 Beacon Street 


NEW YORK 17 


CINCINNATI 2 
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DO YOU KNOW 
HOW MANY PATCH JOBS 
THIS TRAIL-O-ROLLER 
WILL DO IN ONE DAY? 











Just as many as you trail it to-—because 
the Littleford Trail-O-Roller will trail 
behind a truck as fast as the truck will 
go. And that isn’t all—the Trail-O-Roller 
has a Patented Hydraulic Raising and 






















Lowering device that changes it from a L ‘: 
Trailing to Rolling position or Rolling | 

to Trailing position in 2 minutes’ time. | 
It’s designed to roll those patches and to 


make them permanent. 


The Trail-O-Roller gives as much com- j 





paction as a five ton tandem, yet has the 


added features of being portable, easy to 





operate and above all, cuts the operating 
cost of rolling. 


For Road, Street and Highway Rolling 
the Trail-O-Roller is the Unit to do the 
modern job. For Better Roads use the : ) 
Best Equipment — Littleford Black-Top | 
Road Equipment. f 

















NIE SO 
- i 


LITTLEFORD BROS., Inc. 


500 E. PEARL ST., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO | 
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This photograph was aden at an airfield in Alaska on a “clk, wet = nd shows a 
plane landing on a Bitumuls-sand mix runway still under construction 


Bitumuls-Sand Mix Pavement 


If you are blessed with an abundance 
of sand or sandy soil, or can obtain it at 
low price, the American Bitumuls Com- 
pany, 209 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, 
Calif. reeommends that you use it in 
your next street paving program. This 
suggestion is outlined in their recently 
issued brochure, which gives details of 
10,000,000 sq. yds. of successful sand- 
mix surfacing on military airfields 
and roadways, which has made out- 
standing records for rugged durability 
under heavy airplane and truck load- 
ings 

According to the brochure, many 
sands which are not suitable for other 
types of paving can be treated with 
Bitumuls to make hard, firm, water-re- 
pellent base and surface. The results 
agree with the lengthy experience of 
the Florida Road Department, which in 
its Bulletin No. 4 states that stable as- 
phalt sand-mix pavements can be built 
with sands of the poorest grading, pro- 
vided the particles themselves are 
angular and sharp. Moreover Bitumuls 
is highly efficient in mixing with fine 
materials, such as sands, silts, and their 
earthy components. “Setting” does 


A TOUGH ROLLER 
FOR TOUGH JOBS 


Pierce-Bear 312-5 Tons, 
Variable Weights 


igineered for economical opera- 
n where the going is tough. 
Compact, easy to operate. Rear 
er gives heavy duty compres- 
Built-in water tanks for wet 
rolling. Powered with Allis- 
co imers Industrial Heavy Duty 
lel “B” gasoline engine. Write 
details. 


not depend only upon exposure, but 
occurs simultaneously in the interior 
portion of the mix. The fresh Bitu- 
muls-Sand Mix sheds rainfall even be- 
fore compacting, and climatic conditions 
and weather are not critical. Since 
Bitumuls is an emulsion of asphalt and 
water, it coats moist sand without the 
expensive operation of pre-drying and 
heating. The amount of Bitumuls to 
use is determined by formula based 
upon the sand grading analysis, and is 
a function of the surface areas to be 
covered. 

The company furnishes the services 
of its field and laboratory engineers to 
cooperate in investigation, and for for- 
mulation of procedure. 


Iron & Steel Products 
Makes 


E. D. Connell, Manager of the Mer- 
chant Iron & Steel Dept., Iron & Steel 
Products, Inc., Chicago 33 (Hegewisch 
Station), Ill, has been elected vice- 
president, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 

This company buys, sells, and trades 
iron and steel products. 


Appointment 





Manufactured by 


H. W. LEWIS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


415-431 Hoefgen Ave. 


SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


Phone Garfield 6137 or 8931 





Eliminate all water 
surges and shock 


Installed where a single line is used 
the 
constant 
varia- 
“stop- 


for both supply and discharge, 
valve will maintain a 
water level within 3” to 12” 
tion and by means of the 
starter” switch stops the pump 
the valve closes. 

— Let GOLDEN - ANDERSON 
TA \ Engineers, Solve your Flow 


(Cr Control Problems! 
\~o 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


YlVi 


PITTSBURGH 22 





AUTOMATIC “STOP-STARTER™ 
GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
ALTITUDE VALVE 


S 












as 





Specialty Company 








ROADMASTER 
Street Sweeper 


WIRE 


High Scleroscope Rating 
Uniform temper. 





Specially processed for high 
fatigue — against breakage. 
Long wearing. Conveniently 
cut and delivered in 100 and 
200 Ib. boxes. Prompt ship- 
ment from stock of all stand- 
ard sizes. 


This gutter broom wire will 
prove an economy in your 
service. 


"MORE MILES PER BRUSH" 





JOHNSON 
Steel & Wire Co., Inc. 


Worcester 1, Massachusetts 


Chicago Detrolt 


Toronto 


New York Akron 
Los Angeles 
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PUBLIC WORKS JOB 
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fe WEEP TULSA 


‘ Cks of the right size, 

power and carrying ca- 
pacity! That’s one angle 
to truck efficiency on pub- 
lic works. 

Efficient maintenance! 
That’s another. 

And here’s what International offers: 

1. A sales and engineering organization that 
really knows the truck problems in the public 
works field. 

2. The most complete line of trucks made— 
everything from light delivery units to giant 
six-wheelers. International, therefore, can fur- 
nish exactly the right trucks for your work. 

3. Maintenance and service furnished by a 


network of International Truck Dealers and a 


LISTEN TO “HARVEST OF STARS” EVERY SUNDAY! NBC NETWORK 





system of International 
er Branches that form the na- 
tion’s largest company- 
owned truck-service or- 
ganization. 

In the last 15 years more 
heavy-duty International 
Trucks have been purchased for civilian use 
than any other make. Into each International 
goes more than 40 years of truck engineering 
and manufacturing experience. So contact your 
International Dealer or Branch now—for the 
right trucks—backed by top maintenance—for 
your truck jobs. 
= 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY a 
180 North Michigan Avenue 





Chicago 1, Illinois 







Y 


/ A \ 
(INTERNATIONAL) 


INTERNATIONAL 7rucks 
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New Insulation Improves 


Ele U 


\lotors 


culation, while not a cure-all 





Another imporiant feature is that the 
valves are located right in the spray 
nozzles: giving instant “full-on” or 
“shut-off” control without drip. 


ter division of the electronics depart- 
ment according to an announcement by 
James D. McLean, Division Manager of 
Sales. His headquarters are at the 





Pb tion problems, definitely ush- The Cartwright Hot Spray Bar can Thompson Road plant, Syracuse, until 

; ew era in insulation perform- be attached to any distributor and is the new Electronics Park headquarters 

eo the Westiagheast Siectate | ST & movers different lengths to _ plant is built. 

Co East Pittsburgh, Pa. The suit any need. A veteran of World War I, he was 

a “ tion has been applied to a named an engineer at the River Works 
wid riety of electrical equipment. GE Names Manager of pre Saas. aang = his studies at M.LT | 
ns notors for trolley coaches and iio ged \ssignments in the Central Station Di- 

we -s have been so treated. Power- 4 gency Communication vision at Schenectady and as lighting 

“ee ixiliary-drive motors that must I.quipment specialist at the New Haven and Chi- 

oper high ambient temperatures Nat Gade has : cago offices followed and since 1926 he 

have benefited from silicon. It has re- at Gada has been appointed by Gen- has been employed in various engineer- 

s iahle ability ts eal aaaleeeel ibe eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., ing and sales capacities with General 

_— a : % inder adve ditions as sales manager of emergency com- Electrical in Lynn, Mass., Schenectady, 

ry te bien pit prawn taser onoc munication equipment in the transmit- Chicago, and New Haven, Conn. 
range. Rubber insulation could with- _ : : 

stand the moisture but not the heat; ° ! 
asbestos, the heat but not the moisture | 

Silicon can survive both. 


ic Vf, MOTO-PAVER 


Solt Water Service 


A new soft water service is now | 
available to residents of your munici- 
pality on a basis very much like elec- 
and the telephone. A local serv- 
ice dealer installs a simple unit which 
hard water by removing cal- 
cium and magnesium through the use 
of zeolite 

The unit is serviced at regular inter- | 
vals with no responsibility on the cus- 
tomer’s part. As with other utilities, a 
modest monthly service charge takes 
everything. Reports of the 
Water Conditioning Institute show that 
the results are uniformly silky-smooth, 
soft water for washing, bathing, cook- 
ing, and drinking. The service was 
originated by E. J. Culligan and is now 
distributed by the Culligan. Zeolite Co., 
Northbrook, Ill 


tricity 


softens 
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A Complete Traveling Mixer and Paver 


Here, in one entirely self-contained and self-propelled unit, is a machine 
that does the complete mixing and paving job. The H & B Moto-paver 
mixes, spreads and lays any type of mixed-in-place bituminous material 
. to any road width, thickness and crown condition. No separate loader, 
New ( artwright spreader or other paving equipment is needed—no trailer to haul it 
E Hot Spray Bar 


g A new hot spray bar for the distribu- 
tion of bituminous materials is now 
4 available from The Cartwright Asphalt 
z Equipment Co., North Robinson, Ohio. 
a This new bar is of double construc- 
na tion; the material enters the inner pipe 
which carries it to the very ends of the 


t 


from one job to another. 

The Moto-paver is powered by two gasoline engines—one driving 
the mixer and related units, the other driving the machine along the 
road. Paving speed is 4 to 50 feet per minute, road speed up to 18 miles 
per hour. Mixing capacity is 100 to 120 tons per hour. 

The Moto-paver handles any medium type or low cost material, 
and is especially suitable for resurfacing trunk roads and streets of 
smaller municipalities. It is also 








Pf ar, then it circulates back through the — 
tire length of the outer pipe, and on an efficient unit for new con- 
as the spray nozzles or back into the struction work on roads, streets, 
; a. This circulation of mate- airports, parking lots, driveways, 
% —s always under positive pressure nee ; 
- i 1a rotary pump. . . = ! 
This full circulation throughout the wares ee te arma 
‘length of the bar is made possible plete information and specifica- | 
patented joint construction in tions, will be sent on request. 
(a v the end sections of the bar are 
= ed > the main section, set at an HETHERINGTON & BERNER INC. 
§ dies ae Bot the — 719 Kentucky Ave. + Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
3 : ons of the joint 
| © a contact which permits the two 


€ctions to swing from a vertical 
horizontal position and without 

4 fering with the circulation of ma- 
a It is further claimed that the 
ections will swing free if they hit 
d obstruction either from the front 

” WILDERS OF PORTABLE AND STATIONARY ASPHALT PLANTS OF ALL TYPES AND CAPACITIES 


16] 


act 


Ton b Beente 
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INTEGRAL OIL RESERVOIR assures 


com plete lubrication. 


CYLINDER BORE SPECIALLY BUR- 
NISHED—/ighly wear-resistant. 
LOW LIFT END SEATING VALVE 
provides efficient piston action over @ 
long pe riod of time. 

TAMPING PAD FIRMLY SECURED 


on piston rod by tapered shank and 


fape re d lo« i: nut, 


DESIGNED FOR SIMPLE MAINTE- 
NANCE, 














... not with the Gardner-Denver Backfill Tamper! 
This tamper mechanically compacts the backfill to meet 
the most exacting requirements—and does it fast. 
Easily walked over the fill and balanced for smooth han- 
dling, the Backfill Tamper cuts down operator 
And 


valve nor the exhaust has a tendency to freeze 


fatigue. Power consumption is remarkably low. 
neither the 


in cold, damp weather. 


Speed up operations with the rugged Gardner-Denver 
Backfill Tamper. For complete information, write 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


Giron ER-EZENVER 


Since 1859 
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Rex Bar Screens in Denver, Colo. 


- 


* 
. 
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4,000,000 GALLONS PER DAY from a 
typical Ranney Collector located on the 
Bank of the Ohio River with pump house 
above Flood Level. 









4 battery of three Rex mechanically cleaned bar screens constitutes one of the first 
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phases of treatment at the 54-mgd sewage treatment plant serving Denver, Colo. This 
plant, designed for an ultimate population of 348,000, has a continuous removal mech 


a a 


anism in its grit chambers that immediately follow these bar screens. The plant uses 


mical treatment with the flocculation tank having both air and mechanical agita 
ion. The settling tanks are equipped with sludge removal mechanisms 


4 magnetite 


filter further improves the effluent which receives post chlorination before being dis 


charged into the South Platte River. 


Asphalt Use in Delayed Road 
Maintenance Estimated 


George R. Christie, newly-elected 
president of The Asphalt Institute, 801 
Second Ave, New York 17, N. Y., 
pointed out 
recently that 
an effective 
program to 
h andle de- 
layed mainte- 
nance of road 
surfaces 
should re- 
quire 6,000,- 
000 tons of 
petroleum as- 
phalt in 1946. 
In addition to 
that used in 
Mainte- 


e, he 





George R. Christie 


F. R. Field, Standard Oil Co. of N. J.; 
Division II, Ohio-Great Lakes, D. H. 
Jenks, Jr., Ashland Oil & Refining Co.; 
Division III, Mid-West, Burrill Ennis, 
Derby Oil Co.; Division IV, South- 
West, V. R. Black, Anderson-Prichard 
Oil Corp.; Division V, Pacific Coast, W 
G. Julier, General Petroleum Corp. of 
Calif. 

Bernard E. Gray was re-elected gen- 
eral manager-chief engineer; and Her- 
bert Spencer, secretary of the Institute. 
F. V. Widger, Witco Chemical Co., was 
elected treasurer. 


. . - ’ 

New General Offices for 

( lay Sewer Pipe Association 
General offices of the Clay Sewer 

Pipe Association, Inc., have been moved 

to the Huntington Bank Bldg. 17 


South High St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Larger offices were needed because of 





RANNEY METHOD 


WATER SUPPLIES INC. 


HEYBURN BLDG., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 





(acur= Air 
FIRE HOSE DRYER 


Is easier to use 

Saves drying time 
Reduces hose stretch 
Prevents mildew and rot 
Improves building design 


Air-conditions as it dries 











a4 ’ 
od: 
¢ an oe — ne fe the company’s new expansion program. 
iS and street consteestinn The new offices will provide floor space 
s , nearly three times as great as that pre- 
‘his prediction was made recently viously maintained. 
D — _— rapa the Board of The officers of the association an- 
mo = ; the Institute when Mr. nounce that an exparsion is also being 
4 ‘© was elected president and made in the field engineering staff. The 
{ a of the executive committee. research and promotional work already ———t 
: = i has been connected with carried on by the association for the WARM AR CURRENTS 
Bi. acuum Oil Co., Inc., for the benefit of the engineering and archi- Tanta a one 












hirty years and continues as as- 
pna\t manager of the Eastern Market- 
ing Division. He has been associated 
the Institute since its inception 26 


ago 


vice-presidents were also elected 
‘ows: Division F, Atlantic Gulf, 
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tectural field and the consumer mar- 
ket, as well as for the manufacturers of 
clay sewer pipe ard allied products, 
will be greatly intensified by the addi- 
tion of new engineers. The additional 
field engineering personnel will be for 
the most part World War II veterans. 





THE (igcuL-Z//m CORPORATION 


5339 East Palmer Avenye 
MICHIGAN 


DETROIT Il, 
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New Philadelphia, Ohio — like hundreds of American cities large and small — know; 


‘ 





Shown from left to right are Patrolman Robert Clark, Chief of Police Emory Gintz, and Patrolman Cyril Gintz. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTORCYCLES 


Help Solve Today’s Greater Traffic Problems 
In Cities of ANY Size 


Today, police departments need Harley- 
Davidson's greater range of action and 
service more than ever before! With auto 
mobile travel at new “highs,” and with 
speed limits lifted, old cars and old tires 
are traveling more miles at greater speeds 
— over highways badly battered by severe 
war-time usage. What's more, many new 
drivers and others who have not re 


gained their prewar driving care and skill 


— are operating cars. The traffic toll of 
injuries and deaths is already rising alarm- 
ingly! With depleted personnel, many po- 
lice departments are heavily overworked. 
Call in your Harley-Davidson dealer and 
get complete particulars about the advan- 
tages ot equipping your department with 
an adequate number of Harley-Davidson 
Police Motorcycles and Servi-Cars. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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the effectiveness of Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles. 





Ster! I.ngine Elects 
New Mle mber to Board 
R E. Dillon has been elected to 
the I | of Directors of the Sterling 
Engi Co.. Buffalo, N. Y., according 
to recent 
2n inceé- 
ment by Ad- 
dison F. Vars, 
presi lent. 
In idition 
to | direc- 
torship in the 
Sterling En- 
gine Co., Mr. 
Dillon is also 


president and 
general man- 
ager of the 





Lake Erie S 
Engineer- Robert E. Dillon 
ing Corp.; di- 


rector of the Marine Trust Co., Air 
Investors, Inc., of New York City, and 
several other financial and manufac- 
turing companies. He takes part in 
many civic and philanthropic activities. 

The following officers of the company 
were also elected: Spencer H. Logan, 
chairman of the board; Charles A. 
Criqui, vice-chairman of the board and 
director; Addison F. Vars, president, 
general manager, treasurer and direc- 
tor; Hans Bohuslav, vice-president-in- 
charge- of engineering and director; 
Frank G. Raichle, secretary and direc- 

Other directors are: William J. Con- 
ners, Jr., publisher of the Buffalo Cou- 
rier Express; Lewis G. Harriman, pres- 
ident; Manufacturers & Traders Trust 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Carroll E. Gray, 
Jr., chairman of the board, United Air- 
craft Products, Inc., Dayton, Ohio; Fred 
C. Rummel, president, Burr & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


F.D. Crowther Returns 
General Electric 
Ff. D. Crowther has resumed his posi- 


tion as sales manager of the Lighting 
Division of General Electric Co., Schen- 


iy, Bi. F.. 
itter 3% 
ars with 
the armed 


He was 
called to ser- 
in 1942 
when a cap- 
in the 
Signal Corps, 
‘¥ er R e ee 
e Corps 
attained 
rank of 
nel. Fred Crowther 
served 
General MacArthur’s occupation 
es in Japan after two years of duty 
‘rious combat zones of the Central 
Southwest Pacific areas where he 
awarded the Legion of Merit and 
Bronze Star. 
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Bucket unloads in less than a minute 





under fingertip control. 


Automatic, hydraulic-operated packer 
plate packs 20 yds. 


Tapered body construction assures 
speedy discharge regardless of com- 


pression. 





in a 10-yd. body. 














* Low loading height 
* Double capacity 

* Complete enclosure 
* Easy maintenance 


The all-enclosed, water-tight Heil 
Colecto-Pak is the answer to your search 
for a modern method of speeding-up, 
simplifying, and improving garbage col- 
lection and disposal. 

This unit has a 34-yard loading bucket 
at a 35-inch height making it extra easy 
to load. This “power-lifted” bucket de- 
posits load and returns to starting posi- 
tion in less than a minute. At the same 
time the hydraulic-operated packer plate 
is compressing the material down to- 
ward the discharge end. It is possible 
to compress 20 yards of wrapped gar- 
bage into this 10- yard body. 


With this unit your city has a clean, 
sanitary means of collecting garbage 
with none of the unsightly and unsani- 
tary features imposed by “open body” 
collectors. Your city can feel proud of 
its advanced thinking in purchasing 
Heil Colecto-Pak. 


IH{-114 


W rite for bulletins 
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Skidproofing remains the best method of protecting 
motor traffic on icy highways. With prepared abra- 
sives, safety can be provided in a matter of minutes. 
Most accidents occur on icy highways in the early 
stages before motorists become accustomed to the 


dangerous driving condition. 


Adequate stockpiles of unfrozen abrasives are the 
best insurance for winter highway safety because 


they provide means for instant skidproofing. 
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Abrasives treated the calcium way are unfrozen. They 
load easily and spread quickly and they act fast. They 
dig into and stick to the glare ice to provide a sand- 
paper-like surface that gives real traction. They save 
money because they go farther and stick longer. 


Let us send you our Bulletin 27 — “Skidproofing 
Icy Roads and Streets.” 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 
4145 Penobscot Building * Detroit 26, Michigan 






Gears 
Icy Roads 
to Tires 
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John M. Dolan, recently appointed Vice-President in charge of Sales of Le Roi Co., 
conferring with Cecil W. Brown, newly appointed General Sales Manager 


Le Roi Co. Announces 
Personnel Promotions 


John M. Dolan has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales for the 
Le Roi Co., Milwaukee, Wis., manufac- 
turers of engines, air compressors, gen- 
erator sets, and specialized highway- 
airport-railway mowers. Mr. Dolan 
joined Le Roi in 1943 and since then 
has been active in establishing over-all 
merchandising programs, covering all 
phases of the product line in both do- 
mestic and foreign fields. During this 
interval the company’s distribution sys- 
tem has been expanded through the 
medium of district offices. 

Before coming to the organization 
he was with Dryden Rubber Co., in 
Chicago and later was associated with 
the Sullivan Machinery Co. in the gen- 
eral sales division, where he was first 
assistant to the general manager of the 
Western plant of the company and later 
manager of the compressor division. 

Cecil W. Brown was named general 
sales manager succeeding Mr. Dolan. 
Mr. Brown has been with Le Roi since 
1938, and has held positions includirg 
chief draftsman of the air compressor 
department, co-ordinator of govern- 
ment contracts, assistant purchasing 
agent, superintendent of the assembly 
and test department, field engineer, and 
assistant sales manager. Prior to his 
a lation with the Le Roi, he was a 
ining engineer for one of the heavy 
hinery manufacturers. 
thur A. Ladwig has been appointed 
president in charge of manufactur- 
Mr. Ladwig has been with Le Roi 

May 1923. He started in the shop 
pent a number of years in the ac- 
. ting department before being pro- 

ed to production manager in 1936. 
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He assumed the responsibilities of gen- 
eral superintendent in 1938 and works 
manager in 1942. He began his indus- 
trial career with Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. in 1921. 
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Speed up your street strip- 

ing job the easy M-B way. You 
can get up to 15,000 feet of double line ~ 
striping per hour per man plus a greater 
saving in material used with the M-B 
Self-Propelled Model. This sturdy, easy- 
to-handle unit sprays just the amount of 
paint needed and no more for clean, 
well-defined lines. It cuts costs and steps 
up efficiency. Write for prices and de- 
livery information today. 


MEILI- BLUMBERG 


CORPORATION 
_ Box AC.2 


New Holstein, Wis., U.S.A. 






MARKERS 








APCO-V-APCO 
PRIMERS 


AUTOMATIC 
POWER 
OR 
TANK PRIMERS 


AIR RELEASE 
VALVES 


AND OTHER USES 
17 TYPES 


VALVE AND PRIMER 


CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Room 366—111 W. Washington St. 











Easily and quickly 
convertible to an 
all-purpose paint 
sprayer for painting 
machinery, park 
benches, traffic ; ij 
signs, guard rails, 
curbs, etc. 
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M-B Self-propelled Model 
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AMERICA PROGRESSES 
THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 
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Public Benefits will be Great 
in the NATION’S HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


edge and the determination to handle the work most 


\ large proportion of the nation’s highways through- 
out the nation are scheduled for improvement in 
the next few years. This means an era of better, 
safer driving. 

So tremendous a job is one for experts, capable 
of directing the work with the maximum economy, 
efficiency, speed and consideration for the needs 
and convenience of the public. 

Highway officials, engineers and contrac- 


tors have the experience, the technical knowl- 








effectively. Moreover, in carrying out this great 
modernization program, they know that it is essential 
to minimize delays and inconvenience to the public, 
which will be driving more than ever after so many 
restrictive years. A.G.C. contractors have an im- 
portant place in this program. They can be depended 
upon to serve faithfully and well, because 
of the business principles for which the 


A.G.C. emblem stands. 





THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Ninety Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters — Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


o 
© 


SKILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
February 1946 @ THE AMERICAN CITY 
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In removing the lid from a Ford meter 
box cover the action of unlocking 
provides a powerful screw-jack effect 
which raises the lid from the frame, 
breaking the seal of ice or dirt. 


CTE: 





| 







Elwood Johnson, Maintenance Worker of the Minneapolis, Minn., Water Department, 
inspects device used for closing water mains. Model WCT-3 (partly shown at top) fur 
s power for operating the equipment 








Turning key in the unlocking direction 
attaches it to the bolt head so key . 
serves as a handle for lifting the lid. a 
The action of locking releases the key. 


Send for catalog of Ford Meter Box Covers 









































Water Works | eral of its committees. He was chair- 
: man of the Ithaca Planning Commission 


Maintenance Aid for several years. In 1935 he was a ForRD 
member of the Emergency Flood Con- 


Thenever : "ez curs i > ain Ror : ET 
Whe . ae hese ik cad 2 the 0 trol Commission. In 1941 and 1942 he 
ne de i maaan. Anatase deal yr wd | acted as consultant to the New York Wet B C 
systen ‘ arge ater < : ae . 
) oi Pi py ere a State Division of Housing and devel- er og, 6 C., 
‘losed down in een minutes by one | : . 
— . oped the policy for state financed hous- 
workman. The water department has oF . E ” a WA B A S H, N 8) A N A 


: 4 ing in upstate cities. 
sreatly reduced the time required for 


making main repairs by the use of an 
Onan electric generating plant manu- 
factured by D. W. Onan & Sons, 43 
Royalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn., | 
) drive the electric motor of a Toledo | 
| 





ad GUTTER-SNIPE 






Unive rsal Power drive and adjustment 
device 








Model WCT-3 Onan electric plant is | 
1 3,000-watt unit mounted in a com- 
partment of the maintenance truck | 
where it is easily accessible for servic- 
ing and inspection. Supplying standard | 
115-volt, 60-cycle single-phase alter- 
nating current, the plant can power op- 
erating water pumps, drill press, 
grinder and buffer, ventilating blower, 
nterior lights, and spotlights. 





Two other portable Onan plants, mod- 
els (DAL and 12DAL are used by the 
Maintenance Department to provide 
power for auxiliary floodlighting. These 
690-watt and 1,250-watt direct current 
inits are constructed of aluminum, and 
driven by single-cylinder, air-cooled 
Onan gasoline engines. 


Commander Miscall Returns 


to Consulting Field 


MUNICIPAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Manufacturers 





ard Miscall, consulting engineer 


BPG i ae “SH oe ELD A 





icipal problems is reopening his ? ? 

tT it 114 Parker Pl., Ithaca, N. Y.., Street Sweep. ed 

if erving as a commander in the ? ¢ 

, reel Flushers 

N Commander Miscall received Street Hlusher 
ynze Star for service in the Phil- |. ye a ‘ 
re entering service, Mr. Miscall . . —_— spe » . 

¥ tive in the New York State Con- SouTH BEND 2:3. INDIANA 

> of Mayors and served on sev- EXPORT DEPARTMENT. 44 Whitehall Street. NEW YORK 4, N. Y., U.S. A. 5 
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FOR DURABILITY THAT MEANS ECONOMY IN UNIFORMS — DEMAND 


REEVES ARMY TWILL 


“FROM COTTON TO CUTTER” 


& \ 









Over 90 million yards of Reeves Army Iwill 


AS helped equip America’s fighting men—exceed- 

: | : rZ t bs \ . . . . . . 
L_t [FW ing Government specifications under the toughest climatic and combat condi- 
S Sw : ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ 
mea tions. Now you can specify this same durable smart looking fabric for uniforms 

) / j 


and work clothes. Its high tensile strength insures rugged wearability. It tailors 
cmartly, too, and is color-fast to sun, water and perspiration. Sanforized 


iy Shrunk*, it is the fabric for long-lasting economy. Demand uniforms and work 
. clothes bearing the Reeves Army Twill label. * Residual shrinkage less than 1% 


THE REEVES FABRIC GROUP INCLUDES: Reeves Army Twill 
Glengarrie Poplin * Reeveking Gabardine * Byrd Cloth 
Marine Herringbone * Mountain Cloth * Warrior Twill 





Peres 
Mills Mill, Greenville, S. C. acd Woodruff, S. C. R E E Vv E Ss B ROT H E RS, INC bd 


=== S§4 WORTH STREET ¢ NEW YORK 13, MN. Y. 


Representatives i2 Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Los Angeles * Philadelphia * St. Louis * Montreal * Toronto 











a 
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New ( ontainer 
for Carbon Paper 


Ann ed recently by the Under- 
wood Corporation, One Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y¥., is a new carbon paper 
container designed by Frank Gianni- 
noto, a New York industrial designer. 
The container holds 100 sheets of car- 
bon paper and has a single-sheet re- 
through a sliding tray arrange- 
ment which eliminates the former in- 
side folder and the necessary opening 
and closing of the box. This permits 
easy access without thumbing, sorting, 
smudging of the fingers. A separate 
storage space protects partly used car- 
bon paper returned for further use. 


lease 


Stanley Engineering 


Enlarges Staff 


Marvin O. Kruse and H. Sidwell 
Smith have been made partners in the 
firm of Stanley Engineering Co., Musca- 
tine, Iowa, according to a recent an- 
nouncement 

Mr. Smith has been with the firm 
since 1932 and has been active in its 
water supply and sewerage projects. He 
is a graduate of the University of Iowa 
n sanitary engineering. 

Mr. Kruse began working for the 
company in 1933, specializing in land 
drainage work. For the past 3% years 
he has been serving as an officer in the 
Engineer Corps. 


Diatomaceous Earth Filter 
Handles Tough Water 


Problem 


One of the most recent filters in the 
water or liquid treating field is Infilco’s 
Ste Type filter utilizing diatomace- 

rth. It draws on the war-devel- 
oped principle of filtering through this 
type of medium supported on a rigid 
ndation. Army engineers were able 
nstruct filters in this way that were 
lighter than sand filters. 
Stellar filter operates in an in- 
sting but simple manner. In its 
i small charge of filter-aid (dia- 
eous earth) is mixed with a small 





be of Stellar filter furnished by 
) the Army is now available for 
use 
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quantity of water. Then a raw liquid 
is passed into the filter and passes 
through the filter areas of the Stellar 
elements into their central liquid chan- 
nels and then out to the discharge 
chamber of the housing to the services. 
As the filter goes into operation the 
filter-aid settles evenly over the fil- 
tering surfaces of the elements. This 
forms a firmly deposited coating which 
after a short period of filtering to waste 
produces a sparkling clear liquid. 
When the filter becomes clogged the 
operator merely stops the filtration 
process and the complete coating of fil- 
ter-aid and cake drops to the bottom of 
the housing. After the coating is 
dropped completely, taking only a mat- 


ter of a few seconds, liquid is again 
pumped into the filter. This agitates 
and breaks them up and distributes 
them on the surfaces of the Stellar ele- 
ments. 

While re-forming the cake, the liquid 
is filtered to waste, or back to source, 
until the filtrate appears clear. This 
requires only a few seconds after whieh 
the filtrate is switched back to the serv- 
ice. 

The filters are particularly well 
adapted to small installations requiring 
an exceptionally high quality filter. 
The units, built by Infilco, Inc., 325 W. 
25th Pl., Chicago 16, Ill., vary in size 
from 1% square feet per filter area to 
100 square feet. 





test, using FERRI-FLOC. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CASE HISTORY No. 7 


Water Softening Plant, Fremont, Ohio 


A SOFTENING PLANT 


"The City of Fremont, Ohio located on the 
Sanducky River in North Central Ohio, in the year 
of 1928 designed and built a water softening plant 
to handle 3,000,000 gallons of water per day. The 
plant was planned to soften and purify the very 
flashy Sandusky river water, with a turbidity reach- 


ing 3,000 p.p.m. and hardness up to 660 p.p.m. Ff oie 
"The plant was of a conventional design, em- ipey / 

ploying Lime and Soda Ash for softening and Alum Led 

for coagulation. Trouble was encountered in form- — wm, H. Schnelder, 


ing a satisfactory floc in the colder months, espe- Supt. & Chemist 
cially with high turbidites. As the city grew and the Water Filtration Plant, 
demand increased, it was necessary to find a remedy Fremont, Ohio 


for this condition, and after running laboratory tests 
indications were that an iron salt would give better results. An old 
feeder was converted so as to make it possible to run a plant scale 


"The conclusions reached from this plant test prompted our pur- 
chasing new feeding equipment suitable for feeding FERRI-FLOC. As 
a result of this change, we have secured a more satisfactory finished 
water throughout the entire year. 

"Our thanks to the Technical Staff of the Tennessee Corporation 
for their assistance in solving our problem.” 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Ferri-Floc 


reas 





(signed) Wm. H. Schneider 


Lockland, Ohio 
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Back THEM...Buy Bonps 


Mark well this button. 


women honorably discharged from the armed 


It is worn by the men and 


services. Though they are now in civilian clothes, 
let's not forget their service to our country 


and us. They still rate our every consideration. 




















ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 


Water, Sewage and Industrial Waste 
Problems, Airfields, Refuse Incinera- 
tors & Power Plants, Industrial Build- 
ings. City Planning, Laboratory, Re- 
ports, Valuations 


1520 Locust St. Philadelphia 2 








AIRPORT __ ENGINEERING CO. 

AIRPORT ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
PRELIMINARY SURVEYS 

LOCATION-DESIGN-CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 


AIRPORT LIGHTING— SOIL SURVEYS—PAVING LAB— AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 


2131 Pennsycvania Ave. N. W. WASHINGTON 7. D.C 


AMERICAN 











Atvorp, Burpick & Howson 
Chas. B. Burdick 


Donald H. Maxwell Louis R. Howson 
Water Works Sewage Disposal 


Water Purification Drainage 
Flood Relief Appraisals 
Sewerage Power Generation 

Civie Opera Bidg. Chicage 6, Ill. 








ARMSTRONG & ARMSTRONG 


Est. 1865 


APPRAISERS—REALTY CONSULTANTS 


Specialists in valuation and reassessment of 
Residential, Commercial & Industrial preperty 


12 East 41st Street New York 17. N. Y. 








The American Public 


Utilities Bureau 
Organized to assist municipali- 


ties and public groups in utility 
valuations, rates, franchises, ac 
counting and surveys. 


John Bauer, Ph.D., Director 
280 Broadway, New York City 7 





BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water Purification, Electric Lighting, Power 
Plants, Valuations, Special Investigations, and Reports. 


4706 Broadway Kansas City 2, Missouri 








E. T. ARCHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Organised—1907 
Electric Power, Water Works, 
Sewerage, Paving. Reports, De 

signs, Supervision 
114 West 10th Street 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


& McDONNELL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers Since 1897 


BURNS 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, Designs, Appraisals, Rate 
Investigations 
107 W. Linwood Boulevard 


Kansas City 2, Missouri 





ee 





ASSOCIATED PLANNERS 


M s 
br 
Sw g Po Grade Separations 
M rV Reports 


Draw te eae 
53 W. Jackson Bivd Chicago 4, U1. 








ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrica! and General Testing—Inspections—Research—Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2000 








— 
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